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5 Ar the ſight of a number of men 
of all ranks and all orders of ſociety, and 
eſpecially of the miniſters of the goſpel, - 
driven on your coaſts by the French 
. revolution, you waited not for a detail 
of our ſuſferings, to exert an unexam- 
pled degree of generoſity in our favor. 
The ſword of perſecution reduced us 
to the neceſſity of ſeeking protection 
from foreign nations, and you opened 
your. ports to us, and the people of 
England came eagerly forward to re- 

V ceive 


* 
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Ceeive us in their arms, * to melter us 


under their hoſpitable roofs. 

But ſoon the ſenſibility of your minds 
having provided for our ſafety, and our 
more preſſing wants, intereſted itſelf 
in the fate of the unhappy victims, and 
excited a ſpirit of enquiry into the 
nature and the extent of misfortunes, 
which drove us from a country which 


we ſtill love, and the fatal errors of 


which only add to our wiſhes and our 
prayers for its proſperity. The infor- 


mation you received on this occaſion 


was ſuch only as individuals could give. 
Every. man knew what he himſelf ſuf- 
fered, and gave a faithful account of 
what he had heard of others; but theſe. 
unconnected. reports formed not a re- 


gular hiſtory of the cataſtrophe, which 
had given a mortal blow to. religion. 


Our generous friends wiſhed for infor- 

mation, on which they might form a 
ſolid judgment. Gratitude called upon 
us to ſatisfy ſo nnn a requeſt; 
Ws; 55 and 
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Dieren, £i 
and it is with a view to diſcharge this 
important duty that we now publiſh a 
collection of accounts, which have been 
communicated to us by our diſperſed 
| brethren. ' A fear of adding by exag- 
geration to events ſo tragical in them- 
ſelves, rendered us cautions in the ad- 
miſſion of the ſeveral pieces, and we 
have repeated every thing that came 
from uncertain authority and vague 
report. To adhere ſtrictly to the truth, 
and ſpeaſk nothing but the truth mult 
be allowed to be an unpleaſant taſk. 
In giving an account of facts as they 
aroſe, facts which carried on the face of 
them marks of the moſt atrocious fero- 
city, we could not but turn our eyes 
to the country where they happened, 
and the fear of adding injuſtice to re- 
proach made us ian from one pain- 
ful taſk. 
Happily for the honor of humkn 
nature, this picture of depravity and 
ferocious. barbarity, will exhibit ſome 
J © © -/ » | REO 
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ſketches of finiſhed virtue : crimes u 


be conſidered as the ſhades which 


heighten its beauty. The calm bleſ- 
ſings of peace afford no opportunities 
for the diſplay of heroic valour. Per- 


haps it was neceſſary that Europe ſhould 


witneſs the exceſſes of a people, loſt to 
the firſt principles of humanity, plun- 
dering, baniſhing, murdering its un- 
happy ſubjects, to enjoy the ſpectacle 
of a nation rich in the treaſures of un- 
affected benevolence, proud to receive 
into its boſom, to feed with its ſubs 
ſtance, to cloath with its manufactures, 
to entertain with its opulence whole 


_ colonies of afflicted ſtrangers, Ki 


The peace of the church, has been 
in all. ages diſturbed by tyrants, and 


why ſhould our days paſs away with- 
out producing martyrs? A dark cloud 


hides for a moment the luſtre of the 
ſolar rays; but they will dart forth with 
augmented ſplendor, and appear in all 


| their glory. The honor of my country | 


DE | ſhall 


terte n. v 
| ſhall not all periſh under the daggers 
of the aſſaſſins of Marſailles. The cha- 
racter of the victims ſhall afford ſome 
relief to the mind tortured by the fero · 
cious cruelty of the executioners. The 
name of the archbiſhop of Arles, the 
name alone of Dulau, ſhall make poſte · 
rity forget that there ever exiſted in 
France a Roberſpiere, a Manuel, a 
Chabot; as the name alone of Louis 
XVI. ſhall more than forget that there 
ever lived ſo execrable a monſter as 
Egalitẽ. 
Me are not without hopes, that the 
conſtancy of the ſufferers will one day 
efface the infamy of the tyrants. Our 
country will one day boaſt its martyrs, 
and it would have reaſon to reproach 
our indolence, if we leſt not behind us 
an account of their victories, and a de- 
tail of the various trials and inhuman 
cruelties they under went. 

Generous Britons, 2 different ſenti- 
ment will ariſe in your breaſt on read- 


0 | ing 
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ing this account. When the traveller 
recounts all the horrors of the ſtorm 
which threatened him with inſtant de- 
ſtruction, emotions of humanity animate 
the breaſt, and tears of joy fall from the 
eyes of him, who was happy enough 
to ſnatch him from the perilous ſitua- 
tion, His tranſports can be meaſured 
only by the imminence of the danger 
from which he relieved him. Such is 
the temper, ſuch the enjoyments of 
great minds. Britoris, we are ſenſible 
of the right you have acquired to ſo 
valuable a bleſſing.» Long may you 
enjoy it full and undiminiſhed "wills 

| "oO peruſe this account. 

It will trace the cauſes and the pro- 
<6 of a perſecution, which preceded 
and brought on theſe maſlacres, which 
here filled your ſouls with horror. It 
will exhibit authentic memorials of the 

_ cataſtrophe of the ſecond. of Septem- 
ber, and the baniſhment of a legion of 
pes” whoſe ſufferings you have had 


the 
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15 the goodneſs to relieve. The hiſtory 


of their misfortunes is intimately con- 
nected with that of your benevolence. 
To you then I dedicate it, to you I 


conſecrate it. My heart, and the hearts 
of my fellow ſufferers, have taught us 


that gratitude needs no other patron 


but the benefactor. ; 


LonDoN, where I write under, the 
Protection of the Engliſh nation, 


5 "a 


May 10, 1793. 
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| Ta mine is divided into three parts: 
che firſt contains every thing intereſting rela- 
tive to roligion, which was done by che natio- W 
nal aſſembly, commonly called the conſtituent „ 0 
aſſembly: that is from May 178g to the end o 9 
of September 1791. The ſecond part ends on | | 
the 10th of Auguſt 1792. It was never my 
deſign to give a complete hiſtory of all that v4 4 
paſſed during thoſe periods: my deſign was 4 
only to give ſuch features as were neceſſary to 
And“ | a | ſhow 


(2823 | 
ſhow to'the reader in what manner thoſe aſſem- 
blies were conneQed with and brought on the 
third period, viz. that of the maſſacre and ba- 
niſhment of the clergy. 

The tranſaQions of the two firſt parts are 


too well known to ſtand in need of any other 
proofs than their own notoriety. Every par- 
ticular almoſt may be found in the periodical 
papers of thoſe times, eſpecially that of Fon- 
tenai, whom I have principally followed in his 
account of the Glaciere of Avignon, from 
whence very few eſcaped, The decrees of che 
aſſembly are in every body's hands. I have 
ſometimes abridged: them, but have never al- 
tered their ſenſe. In the third part I have 
been more attentive to the authorities on which 


the faQts are related. They are taken from 
the different memoirs which have been ſent 
to me chiefly by eye-witneſſes, and authen- 
ticated by their ſignature. To memoirs not 
thus authenticated 1 have paid no attention: 
the former I preſerve with care, 


Though 


1 

Though I have not thought it expedient 

to enter into the detail of the perſecution of 
each individual (and almoſt each prieſt had his 
ovn hiſtory to relate) or to mention each par- 
ticular act of humanity ſhewn to the exiles, yet 
J could not refuſe to gratify the wiſhes of more 
than ſix hundred poor clergymen in the caſtle 
of Wincheſter, Who have with all the warmth 
of heart-felt gratitude ſolicited me to mention 
the unbounded liberality and beneſicence ol 
the Marquis of Buckingham and his virtuous 
lady. An hour does not paſs, ſay they, with 
out ſome. inſtance ol their protedtion and ge- 
neroſity, either public or private. They ſeem 
to gueſs. at our wiſhes, and their generoſity 
prevents them, and we often find our wants 
relieved without being able to diſtinguiſh in 
what manner, or from whence our relief pro- 
ceeds, ; Medicines are provided for the ſick, 
cloaths and linen for thoſe in want of thoſe ne- 
_ ceſſaries, and books for the ſtudious. Their 
attention to us has been carried ſtill further; 
gardens have been provided, and materials for 


4 2 works 
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works in embroidery for ſuch as choſe to 
amuſe themſelves with theſe manual exer- 
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They wiſh me alſo to expreſs in the warm- 
eſt terms of gratitude the many obligations 
they lie under to the gentlemen of the church 
of England eſtabliſhed. at Wincheſter and its 
vicinity to the R. R. Mr. Poulter, Renell, 
Woodford; to Drs. Sturges, Newbock and 
Bignam; to Mr. Silver, mayor'of Wincheſ. 


ter; Mr. Dignam, juſtice of the peace at 


Goſport ; to the unwearjed attention of the 
learned Mr. Milner and Mr. Marſland, catholic 


clergymen; and to every claſs of citizens even 


, of the loweſt deſcription, without exception 


of. the peaſants in the neighbourhood of the 
town. I have been ſolicited to he equally 
particular with reſpe& to Goſport : but the 


' reader will eaſily excuſe me. If every act of 


generous humanity in Goſport, London, and 
almoſt every town in England, was to be ſpe- 
RATIOS IR {PPE TY cCified 


t 
cified in particular, my hiſtory. would have 
no end, I have therefore judged it more 
prudent to content myſelf with a general 
account of the unexampled generoſity of 
the nation, in which even a Burke and a 
Wilmot occupy. but a line or two. The ca- 


pital of a great kingdom covers, but a point in 
the general map: but that point ſufficiently 
indicates its real greatneſs and its importance. 


In the courſe of this hiſtory I have ſome- 
times applied the terms confeſſor, martyr, or 
ſaint, to the perſons of whom I was ſpeaking. 
By ſuch appellations it is by no means my in- 
tention to anticipate- the deciſions of the 
church, or to recommend them to public ve- 
neration. 


The reader will obſerve that ſome facts 
are mentioned in this hiſtory of an extraordi- 
nary nature, I did not think that they ought 
to be omitted when a whole town could bear 


witneſs 


e 1 5 
witneſs to their reality. The arrival of D'Ex- - 
pilly in his pretended biſhopric is a fad of this 
nature. The reader will alſo obſerve. that 1 

every where ſpeak the language of a Roman 
. Catholic. Aſter having been obliged to leave 
my own country for my faith, I could. ſpeak 
no other language. I ſhould not certainly 
have ſought an aſylum in. London, and, Rill | 
leſs have attempted to write in this country, 
if I had been under a heceſſity of concealing 
or diſguiſing the truths of my religion. 
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ENGLISH EDITION. 


Brurons I publiſhed this edition, I wiſhed 
to know the obſervations which had been 
made on the former; and I am happy to find 
that the inaccuracies obſerved in it are nei- 
ther many nor eſſential. I have endeavoured 
to correft ſuch as appeared to be well found- 
ed. The moſt important is that which fol- 
lows. On the information of Mr. Duroſoy, 
and other gentlemen, I have ſaid that the rec- 
tor of Sept Sceaux was killed in the pulpit. 
A letter received from a friend of his in Flan- 
ders, when this work was in the preſs and 
nearly finiſhed, informs me that the fact has 
been miſrepreſented ; he was obliged to fly, 
but was not murdered. Of the reſt the rea- 
der may judge by the following. I had ſaid 
- that in the firſt aſſembly there were about 
thirty biſhops. The truth is, that there were 
| fifty biſhops deputed to that affembly, but that 
thirty only became active members of it: the 
92 Rs a 
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reſt güne did not take their ſeats, or retired 
very early from the meeting, There are ten 
or a dozen other inaccuracies which though 
trifling 1 did not think it proper to negleQ, 
and I beg leave here to, expreſs my obliga- 
tions to the gentlemen who have been ſo kind 
as to communicate them to me. But if vanity 
could have any ſhare in a work of this nature, 
I' have ſome reaſon to be proud of my ſuc- 
cefs in the precautions I took to avoid any 
conſiderable miſtake. For though I took 
notes of all the remarks which I heard, and 
ſeveral of my friends were ſo obliging as to 
colle& for me ſuch as they heard from others, 
1 do not find that in the whole volume there 
are twenty lines which it is neceſſary to change, 
if I except the catalogue of the prieſts who 
ſuffered; and I had the precaution to. inform 
my readers that this liſt could not be relied ' 
on, and that it could only be made accurate 
by the remarks of my various readers, I have 
endeavoured to make the beſt uſe in my power 
of the obſervations which have been ſent me. 
If in ſome of thoſe remarks I differ in opinion 
from the gentlemen who made them, after, 
having heard their reaſons for making them, 
they will not refuſe me the liberty of giving. 
mine in ſupport of my opinion. 
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2. The Egyptian darkneſs, which involved 
the triumphal entry of D*Expilly, the' firſt of 
| the intruded biſhops, has given offence to 
fome readers. They have candidly declared 
that they could give no credit to a fact ſo ex- 
traordinary, unleſs they had ſeen it with their 
own eyes; and in this aſſertion ſeem to aſſume 
a ſuperior degree of critical diſcernment, I 


am perfeclly conſcious that if ſome men be 
weakly credulous, there are others not Jeſs 
weakly obſtinate in incredulity. The man 


of underſtanding will believe nothing on light 


grounds, and when the queſtion is of an 'ex- 
traordinary fact, he will examine vith care, 


and weigh with attention the authority on 


which it reſts. 1 flattered myſelf that my 


readers would have given me credit for ſuch 


precautions in relating an uncommon 'event, 
of which a whole town can witnefs the truth. 
As this' credit has not been given to me, I 


will here inform Wiſe what . . | 


were. U 


Mr. Coreller, one of the moſt reſpeAable 


”—— of the dioceſe of St. Paul de Leon, 
firſt informed me of the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances attending the public entry of D'Ex- 
pilly. I told him that a fad of this nature 


| muſt be authenticated by his hand-writing, 
ot | a 2 „ , 
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which is gave. me. Not yet ſatisfied, I ap- 


(iv ) 


plied to other elergymen of the ſame dioceſe: 
they all corroborated the account of Mr. Co- 
roller; and added, that the whole town of 
Quimper could bear teſtimony to its truth as 
well as they; and confirmed it by their figna- 
ture. I have alſo by me another account of 
the ſame event given me by Mr. Coſſoul, 


which terminates with theſe words:—Theſe 


anecdotes are well known and notorious, and 


vill at any time be certified by Meſſrs. Coſ- 


ſoul and D*'Archantel, canons and vicars ge- 
neral; and by Mr. Coroller, redor of St, 
Matthew's, formerly vice official; and by all 
the inhabitants of Quimper, clergy and laity. 
I. was not yet ſatisfied : 1 carried my precau- 
tion ſo far, as to read to theſe gentlemen the 


article I had drawn up from their memoirs, 


and aſked them, if that was preciſely the idea 


they entertained of the ſubject. They an- 


ſwered me unanimouſly, that is preciſely the 
fa ; it is what we ſaw with our own eyes, and 
what the whole town of Quimper ſaw, as well as 
ns. If there be ſtill ſome ſo ineredulous as 
not to believe it, I can only deſire them to 
have recourſe to the common criterion wa 1. 
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Ii may however be proper to obſerve to 


theſe critics, that an affectation of ſuperior 


underſtanding in this caſe is miſapplied. The 


facts we have recounted are perfectly natu- 


ral. Moiſture rarified by heat will riſe in 
vapour, and again eondenſed by cold will na- 
turally fall in a miſt, or in rain. But becauſe 
the event is natural, is that a reaſon that it 
ſhould not be mentioned? It happened at 

the moment which the intruder and his aſſo- 
ciates had appointed for their triumph, for the 


diſplay of all their pomp and joy at their ſup- 


poſed victory over the old church, and it in- 
volved the whole ſcene in a melancholy gloom. 


Another circumſtance makes it deſerving of 
a2 place in hiſtory: it is this; in a country . 
and at a ſeaſon litile ſubje@ to ſtorms, it did 


not ceaſe to thunder and lighten during the 
whole time that the election of this ineruder 
continued. + 


If the extraordinary cc conucrrences of theſe 


natural events ſhould be conſidered as marks 
of the diſpleaſure of God, I do not think that 
it argues any weakneſs on the part of the hif. 
torian. For the philoſopher will not ſay that 
it is not in the power of the Deity to expreſs 
his anger by any other means, than ſuch as 
' ſurpaſs the common laws of nature. What, 


» , for 


. 


E 

for example, is more natural chan thunder 
and lightening? yet when ve ſee the impious 
man with blaſphemy in his mouth, the tyrant 
in the act of perpetrating the moſt horrid mur- 
der, or the wretch with perjury on his — 

| truck dead with lightening, he muſt have a 
more than ordinary degree of blindneſs . 
does not acknowledge in ſuch puniſhments 
the ſinger of God, though the means he makes 
| ule of to ſhew his power be perfectly natural. 
- Again; in the paſſions of the revolutioniſts, 
their rage, hatred, and revenge, there is cer- 
tainly nothing ſupernatural: yet when we ſee 
them turn their arms againſt each other, when 
we ſee a Briſſot, a Fauchet, a Philip of Or- 
| leans fall victims to the rage of theſe very 
men whom they had inſtructed in the arts of 


$ 


rebellion, / and had been the inſtruments” of 


\ their. murders, crimes and impiety, is it poſſi- 
ble not to admire the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, which is equally viſible in the pikes of 
ruffians, and in the rod of Aaron. No: it is 
not! ſuperiority, it is weakneſs of underſtand= 
ing to ſay that without miracles God cannot 
make known his wrath. It is the eonnection; 
the telation of natural events to the eircum- 


ſtances, in which they happen, that diſcovers 


their meaning: and if ever ſuch circumſtanees 


Fd 


hy - 


did occur, it was moſt certainly in the elec- 
tion and introduction of this firſt of the falſe 
and conſtitutional biſhops. 

The concurrence of theſe natural pbeno- 
mena made a very different impreſſion on the 
mind of Myr:” 

was the firſt man that voted for Mr. D- Expil- 
WY. They appeared to him evident indica- 
cations of the wrath of God, and of the pro- 
tection of his church: he became a catho- 
lic, and died in the profeſſion of that faith.. 

3- Objections: of a different nature have 
been made to this work, of which it is necflary 
to take ſome notice. It has been ſaid that 


che atrocities committed in the Place Dauphine 


have been admitted upon too {lender autho- 
rity. I anſwer firſt that they are admitted on 
the authority of the author whom I cite, and 
whoſe very words I had the precaution to 


copy, without altering a ſyllable of them. 2. 


That the ſaid author names the perſons con- 
cerned in this tragical hiſtory, which he could 
hardly be ſuppoſed to do, unleſs he was cer- 
tain of the facts. I might have added, that 


the ſame account of thoſe horrid tranſactions. 


bad been giyen by. other, authors, and by ma- 


ny of the Paris journals, with fewer particu- 
lars 69 en for fear of exaſperating the mur- 
| 8 
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ecollermann, a Calviniſt, who, ' 
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dering ſpirit of the jacobins. I was 40 not 
ignorant that my author had extracted his 


account from the two firſt chapters of the Po- 
litical Annales by Mr. Girtonner, a work well 


known. On theſe authorities alone I might 
have relied, and have thought myſelf abun- 


dantly juſtified in admitting the account of 


thoſe cruelties into my 2 under the _ | 
cautions I had taken. — 


In fact, what anfwer is wats to chem? 
Some gentlemen tell me that they were in 
Paris at the time, and heard nothing of thoſe 
cruelties. I may fay that I alſo was in Paris 
at that time, and did hear of them from per- 


ſons of reſpectable character. But you were 


in Paris at the time: it may be fo; but was 
you not confined in a garret, or buried in a 


cellar, or at beſt wich ſome friend, who for 
fear of drawing on himſelf the vengeance of 
the aſſaſſins, could not in common prudence 


Sither inform himſelf or you of what was then 


paſſing in every ſtreet in Paris? It is alſo to 
be obferved that the greateſt part of thofe 


who except againſt the authorities I have 


brought, never heard of any executions what- 


ever in the Place Dauphine, though it be an 


undoubted fact, and inconteſtably proved, chat 
r fene of the nioft 
: borrid 


— — 
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(ix) | 
rors. The negative arguments of theſe cri- 
tics can have little weight in oppoſition to the 
poſitive teſtimony of credible witneſſes, eſpe- 
cially in the confuſion which then reigned at 
Paris. e « | 


ſtrate the weakneſs of theſe criticiſms. © The 
Counteſs Perignan and Madam de'Chevres 
were perſons well known : they had relations, 
friends, connections and _ dependents. . If 
thoſe ladies be till alive, or if they died in 
any other manner than that deſcribed in the 
Place Dauphine, it is very extraordinary that 
no proof has been hitherto brought of their 
being {till alive, or of their dying elſewhere. 
It was the intereſt of the jacobins to refute the 
imputation of ſo much cruelty, and to bring 
ſome poſitive proof of its falſehood. Vet hi- 


| therto nothing of this: nature has been done. 


The ſame reaſoning holds equally good 
with reſpect to that monſter Philip, who 


brought the heads of his father and mother to 
the club of the jacobins. The man is named, 


and the place of his habitation pointed out. 
If his father or mother be ſtill living, or if 


they died in any other manner, nothing can 
be more eaſy than to prove the falſehood of 
ne b 5 the 


horrid crimes committed in that day of hor- 
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the whole account. It has been now pub 
' liſhed for more than twelve months, and has 


been repeatedly printed both in England and 
other countries, and it is certainly the intereſt 
of the jacobins to clear themſelves. from the 


aſperſion of a parricide and apotheoſis which 


inſpire every feeling breaſt with horror inex- 
preſſible. Yet nothing of this nature has been 


done; no poſitive, no direct proof whatever 
has been brought to ſhew the falſehood of the 
narration. The moſt ſanguine jacobins con- 


tent themſelves by appealing to the feelings | 
of human nature, and afk if a erime fo un- 


natural can poſſibly deferve credit? The ty- 
ger in the foreſt has a better right to appeal 


to the feelings of human nature than thoſe 


jacobins: canibals may appeal to thoſe: feel- 
ings, which may not be quite obliterated in 


- their breaſts; but men, who have once tho. 


roughly imbibed the principles of the jacobin 
clubs, and have entered into confederacy 
with aſſaſſins, into whom they have inſpired 


their enthuſiaſtic thirſt of blood, are perfetily 


incapable of every hepa, of My feel- 
ing of humanity. 


4. Partialmy is anteher Ge which 


| has been made to the following hiftory. 


| have been told that ſeveral of thoſe. 26 


Names 


TTT 


tl 
tl 
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names only I have recorded, deſerved no lefs. 
the eulogium of an hiſtorian than many of 


thoſe on whom I have beſtowed the higheſt 
panegyric. In anſwer to this remark, I muſt 


beg thoſe critics to obſerve, that truth only is 
to guide the hiſtorian's pen. I have beltowed 


praiſe on thoſe, who from perſonal knowledge 


of their characters, or from unqueſtionable 


authority, I knew deſerved it. Others may 


| have deſerved it as well; but till I was in- 


formed of their merit, I could not record it. 
Indiſcriminate praiſe. is real cenſure. The 


poet may indulge his ay. the hiſtorian mult. 


adhere to truth... 
In e of Wie — it gave me 


Gogular pleaſure that I could with truth and 


certainty bear teſtimony to the ſuperior merit 


ol men of every profeſſion, and in every ſtate 
ol life, even of different religious perſuaſions, 


and it was not a little flattering to receive the 
compliments of many good judges for my im- 
partiality on that ſubject. Others however 
have obſerved or thought thar they obſerved 


a predilettion, a partiality ſor the members of 


a late diſtinguiſhed body of men, which is 
now no more. I will not deny that in a long 
courſe of intimacy with many diſtinguiſhed 
GT of that body, I, have been impreſſed 
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wich a high eſteem of the order, and of the 
members who compoſed it. But my eſteem 
for them does not make me blind to the me- 
rits of others. Mr. Martin Dauch was a lay- 


man, and is pointed out as an example of ſu- 
perior virtue: in the ſame light are men- 


tioned F. Dorothee a capucin friar, F. Eli- 


ſæus a Carmelite, the Rochefoucaults biſhops, 
J. Chantebel a countryman, Mr. Gebert an 


Eudiſte, Mr. Barard a Sulpicien, Mr. de Raſ- 
tignac an abbe. Due homage is paid to the 
virtues-of theſe men, which every one who 


knew them, knew they deſerved: and if to 
theſe diſtinguifhed characters I have added 


the name of P. L' Enfant, a Jeſuit, it is be- 
cauſe I intimately knew him, and know that 


his merits were above my praiſe. But if I 
eſteemed and praiſed the virtues of P. L' En- 


fant, I was not blind to the charaQter of Ce- 
rutti, alſo a Jeſuit, whom I bave painted as a 
demon, becauſe he had all the impiety of 


one. Is this a proof of partiality? Poiret 
was an oratorien, and his charaQter is drawn 
' Vith the ſtricteſt attention to truth and facts. 


Is the care I have taken to vindicate the bo- 


dy to which he belonged, from the infamy of 
this well known ee alſo an reh of 
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In ſpeaking of ſome of the viAims immo- 

lated by jacobin fury, I have mentioned the 
irregularity of their former conduct. The 


fakt is true: and 1 think it was my duty to 


do ſo. I write a hiſtory, not a panegyric: 
though even in a panegyric I ſhould think it 


my duty never to deviate from the ſtrict laws 


of veracity, which I ſhould bave done, if I 


had repreſented the life and conduct even of 


a martyr as always fegulated by the ſevere 


| precepts of religious and moral duty, which 
1 ͤ knew to have been ſtained with confidera- 
ble irregularities. - To the well diſpoſed rea- 
der facts of this nature are a ſubject of edifi- 
cation, not of ſcandal. The goodneſs, the. 


mercy of divine providence is never more 


; conſpicuous, than when we ſee it raiſe men, 

. whoſe weakneſs or irregularities ſeemed to 
| promiſe a different event, to a degree of for- 
_ titude and zeal, which enables them to tri- 


umph over the cut-throats, the enemies of 


God and of religion. He, who from human 


reſpects is capable of ſuppreſſing ſuch exam- 
ples, is not qualified to write hiſtory. To fear 


to ſpeak the truth, is the greateſt fault of 


1 


1 


which an hiſtorian can be guilty, _ 
Laſtly, the great and flagrant proof of my 
n, is this: I have attributed to the 
zeal, 
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gy, and have not ſo much as mentioned the 


NS and induſtry the origin and progreſs of that 


plan is ſaid to be wing. The accuſation is 
E | of a grievous nature: if well founded, it is 
= - ' not partiality, it is ingratitude, it is injuſtice, | 


4 which I am guilty. The. reader jwill par- 


don me, if I take mote than ordinary . 


to wipe away ſo foul an aſperſion. 


1 anſwer therefore, firſt, that on my arch 
10 val in London I received many civilities 
g from the gentleman alluded to, and ſhould 
| have. taken particular pleaſure in making a 
=_ -. public acknowledgment. of thoſe favours, if 
_ I had thought myſelf at liberty ta do ſo: but 


=o nin uriting this hiſtory, 1 had made it a rule 


„„ to mention the names of ſuch only as had 


nin the tranſactions; to have named all, whoſe 
„„ charity contributed to the n of the * 
8 would have filled a volume. 


ö Wy minute and e enquiries con- 
—_— I LL cerning 


5 " , 
" 4 * 4 * 


real. the charity and beneficence of Mr. 
Wilmot. and Mr. Burke the contribution 
raiſed for the ſupport of the poor exiled cler-. 


name of a gentleman, to whoſe compaſſion 


taken the moſt public and conſpicuous part 


| Secondly, Both before and after the dab 
lication of the French edition, I made the 


1 aq 
V 
cerning the align and progreſs of the ſub 
feription, from all thoſe who were capable of 
giving me the moſt accurate information: 
The reſult of which was, that from every 
quarter I was aſſured that the idea of a ſub- 
ſcription originated with Mr. Wilmot, and 
owed its ſucceſs to the eloquence of Mr. 
Burke, and to the generous diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh natiop, which only wants to be in- 
formed of diſtreſs to fly to its relief. . 
Fortunately for me the qentiemart i in queſ- 
tion has too many titles to the eſteem of his 
friends, and to public applauſe, to' ſtand in 
need of flattery to increaſe his reputation, 
and too much virtue to covet praiſe. If 
then in ſpeaking on this ſubje& I have not 
paid him the homage due to his merit, I am 
perſuaded that he will readily excuſe the 
miſtake. It was unavoidable. It was not 
_ poſſible for me to imagine that he was the 
firſt author of the ſubſctiption, as he is not 
- even a member of the committee appointed 
to receive and diſburſe the charity. The 
committee therefore is r e with the 
firſt injuſtice, if any be committed. 
But the well known modeſty of this gen- 
E is a demonſtration that this complaint 
N n does 
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does not come from him. It origi F 
the indiſcretion of his friends and admirers, 


which has compelled me to ſay; ſo much n 
my own juſtification, and to vindicate my 
writings from the aſperſion of .ingratitud« 
partiality and injuſtice. Song ti yes a; iin 
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Origin 0 progreſs of the Aeration of the 
ad - French Clergy, during the firſt Aſemby, nd 
F noah called the W Aſenbh. 
Oln Hundred ind thirty-cight biſhops 
and archbiſhops, ſixty-four thouſand curates 
or vicars driven from their ſees, their pariſhes, 
for refuſing to take an oath by which they 
muſt have incurred the guilt-of perjury and 
apoſtacy ; all the clergy, all the religious of 
both ſexes robbed of the patrimony of the 
Church and forced from their retreats; the 
temples of the Lord converted into capacious 
Pe for the reception of his miniſters; | 
three handed of his prieſts maſſacred in 1 


day, in one city ; all the other paſtors who re- 
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Character of 


e Roman ca- 


holic religion, 


or baniſhed their country, ſeeking through a 


vVvorld by the French revolution. 
theſe events to their real cauſes, I will follow f 


gion, that thoſe who profeſs it muſt renounce 


would naturally find enemies 


N # s G . | J. . "8 7 | 5 ff A 1 ho | 
mained faithful to their God either ſacrificed 


thouſand dangers a refuge among foreign na- 
tions; ſuch is the ſpettacle exhibited to the 
I will trace 


the progreſs of this cataſtrophe, not with a 
view to excite the indignatic of mankind 
againſt its authors, but to guard other nations | 
againſt the admiſhon of the like horrors. 3 
France had embraced the Roman Catho- 
lic rann before it 'fabmitted to a kingly | 
The ancient biſhopricks of 
Lyons, Vienne, Arles, Rheims, Sens, and 
Tours were eſtabliſhed before Clovis united 
the Gauls. Such is the nature of this reli. 


the principles of rebellion and immorality, or 
become apoſtates. Effentially friendly to or- ; 
der, to peace, and to the happineſs of man- X. 
kind in this' world, it teaches its followers to pf 
conſider as a heinous crime every violation of 4 
the laws, every violence offered to the autho- 
rities eſtabliſned for the government of em- 
pires. Originally deſigned to guide men into 
the paths of eternal ſalvation, it is equally an 
enemy to the errors that ſedug and to the == 
vices that diſhonor him. u a religion 4 
à fevolution - 
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moſt ſacred duty, which was to let looſe all the 

9 which could find nothing but ſlavery 
near the throne, nothing but e e near 
the altar. 

The ſeeds of this ee had long 
been ſown in France by a ſet of men, who un- 
der the ſpecious name of philoſophers had 
divided among themſelves the taſk of over- 
turning the throne and the altars. At firſt 

they were not abſolutely averſe to all religious 
_. worſhip. They praftiſed none themſelves, 
* % but; thinking it neceſſary to the people, they 
7 © determined to give them ſuch a religion as 
beſt ſuited their own ambitious views. They 
were ſenſible of che incompatibility of the 
. catholic ſyſtem with the principles of a go- 
vernment which they intended to ſubſtitute to 

' - the exiſting monarchyp. 
1 At the head of theſe tende political 
_ philoſophers, intent. on the affair of a revolu- 
. tion, appeared the elder Mirabeau, poſſeſſed 
of talents ſufficient to make him a great man, 
bur Fullied with vices which form a wicked 
: by one, and above all remarkable for that daring 
har 8 inſolence which finiſhes the charatter of a Ca- 
oe when united with martial courage in 
. len gone he was deficient. From the open- 


nen Was 1 preach up inlörrekllon as. the 


and —— 


Verſailles 


1 


* _— 


Verfailles on we kittk of May i789; 110 had 


* were © be car ried into execution. * If | 


yp 90 eg. F He * 9 | 


delivered his opinion on the neceſſity of over- 
throwing the eſtabliſhed religion, if their pro- 


you wiſh for a revolution, ſaid he publicly, von 
muſt baniſh the catholic religion from France. 
This obſervation of a grand conſpirator 
was a valuable homage paid to the catho- 
lic religion. It ſhewed that he was convinced 
that it is a firm ſupport of empires which muſt 
be deſtroyed before he proceeded to the at- 


| tack of government itſelf, . But the atrocious 


politician would have reaſoned otherwiſe, 
had he been better acquainted with this reli» 

gion. He would have ſeen that though it can 
never favor the revolt of ſubjeQts, ſtill it will - 1 


ſubſiſt amidſt all poſſible variations, and un 


der every form of government compatible oy” 
with the laws of juſtice and the happineſs. of 4 ; 
mankind. He would have, ſeen that if it at- * 
tached the French nation to their King, it. * 
equally. ſecured the fidelity of the catholic 
fubje&s of. Switzerland, of England, and of L 
Venice to the government of their counts = * 4 5 
He would haye known that, incapable. of a”. 'Y 
criminal interference in the concerns of the * wy * 


civil eſtabliſhment, it taught its followers LY wo.” 1 
ſubmit. to the new laws rather than perpetli Thy 


- * » * 
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would rather create obſtacles than afford means 
to _effe& his civil revolution; that the heart 
naturally revolts, yan” violence 1s offered to 
conſcience. _ $f 
Mirabeau diſcovered bia error, but too 


late, when he found the- reſiſtance 'of the 


prieſthood to his plan of extirpating the Lay, 
tholic religion in France. He ſaid to Camus 
in the ſtrong language, which was pęculiar to 


him; your confounded "conſtitution of the clery 
will deſtroy. that, which we are forming for our. 
ſelves. This was another miſtake; but for 


- which we may give him credit. He foreſaw 
| chat it would be neceſſary to pour out torrents 
{> | blood to overcome the - reſiſtance. of the 


Men of a more ſanguinary complexion” were 
o be found in France. Mirabeau was a poli- 
tician; but there was another ſe& of philoſo- 
9 diſtinguiſhed by their impiety, and a 
X noted hatred of chriſtianity. Theſe puny 


* ther have ſuffered a hundred Neros on the 
. than one prieſt at the altar. Their 
. "bole merit conſiſted” in the hatred of "+ pave 


5 oY * deſtrudtion of all | his n | v2 
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Condorcet 


| „ and he ſhrunk from the horrid ſcene. 


deſcendants of Bayle and Voltaire would ra- | 


. 
1 


Dondorcet, that baſtard of Lametrie, of Hobbes, 
and of other atheiſts, and a Cerũ hoſi 
words, applauded by the aſſembl 
were thoſe of an expiring det 

4 religion on earth, A huyfired- others we 
knew from the apoſtate Chabot, who only 

waited for a favorable opportunity to move 
in the Jacobin club the extermination of every 
prieſt of every religion, down to the infamous 
Dupont. ho anticipated in idea the honor of 

| T mounting the tribune of the national aſſembly, 
to pronounce _ there is n . bt * 

. | i BR OY 

| Theſe enemies of God Ber” of 1 his Cbrig 

ite joined by another fe& known by the 
name of ceconomiſts. - Theſe were -diſciples 
of Turgot, had ſpent thirty'years in haraſſing 
France under a pretence of reforming its g. 
. improving its finances by projektes 

- which ruined its monarchy and exhaufted Us" 
treaſures. The net produce was the wateh- word 
ol thole Contemptible ſophiſts, and the net pro- 
duce of their calculations ended in the ſub- 
erſign of chriſtianity and the introduktion * 
a. religion, which they ſiyled natural, as, : be” 
aduce of their ſpeculations 10 nnch 

the nation, terminated i in by the aba 
__ ene ee, 7 Ny 


2 a. 
« 


The nobility of Patis too gener ra 
* the doQrine of thoſe ſefs, betauſe 


they had long adopted the diſſolution of Vir Me | 


manners. They abandoned the ehurches to 
the people, inſtead of encouraging them by 
their example to frequent them; ſervants 
mimicked the vices of their maſters, and the 4 
contagion ſoon ſpread to the humble cottage 
of the peaſant. The citizen, the merchant 
and his clerk; all affected to be witty on reli. 
© _gious ſubjects, and miniſtry confideret only 
as fruits of national induſtry thoſe produQions, 
which were deſtroying the religion and morals 
of the people. The magiſtrates, who were 
themſelves not free from 'infeRion, winked 
at the infraction of the laws, and fuffered the 
| Poiſon to ſpread through all the ranks of the 
people. France was ſinking into an W's of | 
impiety and corruption, tac” th 
The clergy ſtrove in vain to ſtem the | 
torrent; they were not all exempt from the 
viees of the age. It muſt be ſaid to the glo- 
ty of God from whom they derived all their + 
influence, the clergy did not promiſe all the 
fortitude, of Which they have fince given ſo 
brilliant an example. This order of men 
may de ranked in two elaſſes; the one little 
asequainted with the duties of the prieſthood, 
© bore the 3 TRE part of the eccleſiaſtical 
rs 0 dreſs 
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6 000 difbpated to be confined to the ſer- 
| of the altar, they were not inaQtive iti 


— * ' ſolliciting the favor of courtiers who had the 
© nomination to church preferment. They were 


a ſcandal to religion, and „ its 
cauſe inſtead of ſupporting it. 


The other elaſs ſtill more numerous was 
compoſed of prieſts employed in the care of 
fouls and of the eccleſiaſtical funQions. © This 
was, properly ſpeaking, the body of the cler- 
gy. They were generally well informed of 


their duties; if ſome of them panted aſter 


the riches of the church, the greater number 
were ſeriouſly attached to the faith, and very 


few ſeemed diſpoſed to betray it. This whole 


body of men was to be ſweptaway before philo- 
ſophy could hope to ſecure its triumph. With 


this.view the leaders and the adepts of all the 
ſets were concerting meaſures to overturn 


the throne and the altar in their private clubs, 
their lodges, and their notturnal aſſemblies. 


The meeting of the ſtates general called them 
all forth to ſecond the efforts of a man whom 


bis party ſeemed to have placed about the per- 


ſon of Lewis XVI. only to forward the fall 
of the monarch and the loſs of religion. 


This man was Necker. It has been ſaid 


of him that his name was heard at court be- 
cauſe he had ſported it every where elſe; 
. 6 b : | * 4 45 ; 2 A that 
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that. he brought to the Mensen of the 


ances of a great empire the narrow ideas of 
clerk. in a counting houſe; that he aimed at 
dhe improvement of a. monarchical govern- 
ment by ſpreading democratical ideas through 
the provinces; that he loaded France with 
loans only to avoid freſh taxes; that he doub- 
led the number of the commons, and ſecured 
the eleQion of the moſt, faQtious and turbulent 
orators with; a view to make himſelf maſter of 
the ſtates general. Mr. Necker was one of 


dat claſs of œconomiſts who knew no other 


method of i improving the public finances, but 


4 "by. robbing the church. His greateſt crime 


againſt religion was an attempt to reform it by 
introducing the opinions of Geneva. He 
viſhed to dictate to the clergy, but awed by 
the learning and. the authority of the biſhops, 
be ne divide and da Wen, by per- 
ener. „ie % guivon 
„Deng the ny to the Bates era 
of ſeveral prelates, who; had not courted his 
. favour, but who would naturally obtain the 
votes and intereſt of their clergy, he diſpatch- 


ed into che provinces letters and meſſengers, 


who were directed to ſow jealouſies in the 
minds of the inferior clergy againſt their bi- 
| ſhops. .,, Neither money nor labour was ſpared 
to alienate the minds of the vicars and cu- 
rates from their ſuperiors. His agents pro- 
C miſed 


Firſt degree of 
perſecution, 


letters, 


c 


miſed every ching te the andignified prieſts, 
but earefully concealed front them that they 


would be conſidered as perfectly — + 
the. epiſcapacy wes faffciently humbled.” 
the veſtiries of the towns and villages they r. 
livered the molt violent inveQtives again the 
riches andthe pretended deſpotiſm of the br. 
mops f they affe&ed' a difintereſted/ zeal” for 
religion and a feeling compaſſion for the hard- 
tips of the parochiaf clergy who'perforivet 
a te labor ĩous funttions of the miniſtry. They 
even went ſo fer asto ſendintodiffantprovinces | 
poſed to have been written by the 
curates of Daupbioy, and breathing the Tanls 
ſpirit of inſubordination ane reffflaute. It ic 
true theſe letters were difavowed by th e pre- 
tended writers, the forgery” was detettedt, 
but nor till it had produced ſeme effekt. 


They reprefented in Hrong evlours the necef- 


ſity of moving a competent proviſion for the 
inferior clergy, and their deſpair of carrying 


the queſtion if any confiderable” number of 


bifſiops were returned to the' Rates generdk. 
They named ſuch- as would be agreeable to 
adininifiration; The ſimple country curate 
unable to unravel the myſterious contrivance 
fell into the bare, and little thought that re- 


gion vould be concerned in their choice oft 


deputies; Pho eleſtions were carried on with 


kate bon to os his pariy —— in 9 da 
places. Of three hundred eccleſiaſties fifty 
* biſhops were choſen: but as many of them: fore- 
faw the dangers and difficulties to which they 
mould be expoſed, thirty only took their ſeats. 
Religion was now to be deſtroyed by its own 
miniſters if the eurates had not at length dic 
covered that the deſign was to overthrow. the 
aur not to provide for 1 Ms clergy. WY” 9 
The clue that, firſt led to this diſcovery 
was the debate on the queſtion, whether the 
deputies ſhould vote individually or by their 
reſpeRive bodies. If individually, ibe third 
order muſt carry every thing before it. The 
conſpirators now ſtrained every nerve to pro- 
mote a confuſion of orders, to draw the nobi- 
lity and the clergy into the Houſe of Com- 
| mons, where their intereſt was the ſtrongeſt 
not only from the number of voters, but from 
their turbulent diſpoſition and fatious pro- 
ceedings in ihe eres which were Walze 
to their ſervice. 84 
Notwithſtanding the imprudent choice of 
Seele en deputies, a great majority oppo- 
ſed a motion which tended to deprive them 
of every degree of influence in the delibera- 
tions: but now the firſt {quadron of hired ruf- 
PAs under the direlions of Mr. Necker, had 
215194 e reached 
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erfailles. Düring the whole of the 


debate the chamber of the clergy was ſurround- 


ed by an armed mob, whoſe cries of inſolence 
and defiance threatened ſtill greater violence. 


The curates who voted with the biſhops were 


inſulted and otherwiſe ill-treated. M. Juig- 


ney the archbiſhop of Paris, a prelate univer- 
fatty: eſteemed for his meekneſs, his piety, and 


ve all for his generous charity, was pelted 
with ſtones in the ſtreets of Verſailles. Calum- 


nies the moſt atrocious and the moſt inappli- 


cable to his knoyn character had before de- 


priyed him of the eſteem of thoſe who had 


lived by his alms. Other biſhops. with diff 


| culty eſcaped the ſame treatment. M7 GIO 


Necker now experienced what was ſoon 


to happen to Mirabeau, His plan for uniting 
f the three eſtates was no ſooner brought near 
a concluſion than he felt the whole weight of 
power he had thrown i into the ſcale of the com- 
mons, Who now treated him with the moſt ſo- 
vereign contempt. © He wrote with his own 


hand to the agent whom he had employed to 


effekt this junQtion conjuring him to try by all 


means in his power to prevent it. I is all o- 
ver, ſaid he to another of his confidents, all is 
10% if the clergy joined the commons; the commons 
will prevail and all is loft. Such were the pain- 


ful eee of N sets, a quarter of an hour 1 


BEAN ND before 


| hang! e the confuſion of ws different orders 


Which he had ſo ſtrenuouſly laboured to effeR. 
He was no longer able to prevent it. The 


commons, after ſuffering Necker to ſettle his 


plans, now employed his agents and their own 
to play a deeper game. Their deputies re- 
forting to the aſſembled clergy, begged, pro- 
teſted and intreated them, in the name of the 
God of peace whom they ſerved, to heal the 


fatal diviſions, and cloſe the breach which ſe- 


parated them from their friends the commons. 


Their intreaties, their proteſtations and their 


promiſes gained over one half of the curates, 
who followed the impulſe of the moment fear- 
leſs of conſequences, which they did not fore- 
ſee. They were ſoon joined by five prelates, 

| particularly the Archbiſhops of Vienne and 
Bordeaux. The other biſhops and eccleſiaſti- 

cal deputies continued firm in their oppoſition 
to che union of the different chambers. The 
) commons, firſt put in motion by Necker, and 
now no longer ſybje@ to his control, carried 
their pretenſions ſo far that Lewis XVI. 
thought his life in danger if he refuſed to ac- 
cede to their propoſal. They had carried 
their preſumption with fo high a hand as to de- 


_*clare that they themſelves conſtituted a national 


afſembly. The kingrecommended anunion, and 
the nobility and biſhops obeyed. In this con- 


fion 
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fuſion of the different orders Necker found 
þimſclf diſappointed in his hope of governing 
by the commons who no longer needed his ſup- 
Port. It required no depth of penetration to 
foreſee the ruin of the nobility, of the clergy, 

of the monarchy and of religion. 
*The-commons were compoſed of fix hun- 
red members pretty cloſely united by the care 
which had been taken to make the elections 
fall on the philoſophic ſeQ, or on men without 
talents and without intereſt, always ready to 
follow the directions of a few faQtious leaders, 
Ihe ather orders conſiſted each of three hun- 
dred members. If matters were brought for- 
ward in ſeparate chambers a decided my 
of each order might be obtained by a fi 
vote. Decency would be preſerved in 5 
deliberations and meaſures too haſtily adopted 
by one chamber might be improved by the wiſ- 
dom of the other tu, and no queſtion could 
hes carried but by a majority of two eſtates. 
Not ſo when they were united in one chamber. 
A ſingle deſerter from the nobility or the elet- 
gy would ſanction the moſt violent reſolves of 
the popular party. Twenty-five or. thirty 
members of the clergy owed their election to 
Neeker's intereſt, and being prepared to wade 
through perjury and apoſlacy are ſince be- 
come the heads of the new church. Reyoly- 
4 ae; 
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Gary prineiples lad been adopted by a con- 
fiderable number of the nobility. Thus the 
commons commiarided a decided majority, 
and thus monarchy and religion muſt periſh in 
France. 

But truth and juſtice vill not ſuffer us to 


cnclade from hence, chat the commons of 
Prance were generally enemies to the king 


and ihe clergy. What we mean to aſſert is 
mut the enemies of the throne and łhe altar bad 
by artifice and intrigue ſecured the eleQion 
of the worſt and the malt ſednious of mankind, 


; wrong wy 

' There * men + ail al commons "— 4 
very different character, ever diſtinguiltied by 
an unifortr oppoſition to the meaſure of an 
impious cabal. A Calviniſt had the honeſty 
to vote for the protettion of law and of juſ- 
tice in favour” of the clergy. A Martin of 
Auch, another member of the commons, exhi- 


bited a till fironget proof of firmneſs and i in- 


trepidity, a proof which has ſcarce been equal. 
ted ii che hiſto ory of the revolution of this or 
any other country. We think it a duiy to 
record it here for the honor of the commons 
 thieinfetves who are cos juſtly accuſed of ruin- 
ing monarchy and religion 


The | 
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The tennis court of Verſailles was the 
ſcene of M. Martin's heroiſm, | There when 
the. fix hundred deputies of the, third eſtate, 
when the apoſtates from the nobility and, the 
clergy in a paroxyſm of the moſt extrayagant 
frenzy and unprovoked | hoſtility againſt the 
king, unanimouſly held. up. their hands, and 
pronounced a ſolemn oath never. to ſeparate 
till they had given France their., conſtitution, 
| that is, till they had given the laſt blow to mo- 
narchy and religion: at this moment and on 
this ſpot, Martin of Auch alone, riſing from 
his ſeat, his arms croſſing his breaſt, in a firm 
tone of voice and a determined aſpeQ, refu- 
ſed to hold up his hand and to pronounce the 
oath. When the minutes were brought to 
him for his ſignature, he took the Ling and 
wrote, Max TIX or Auch PROTESTS» , 
Had the other members of the commons, 
who were not really wedded to the opinions of 
the factious ſophiſts, poſſeſſed the intrepidity 
of Martin of Auch, the throne and the altar 
would ſtill have ſubſiſted in F rance. But the 
ſtroke was given, and the clergy could not fail 
to be the victims of an aſſembly of unprincipled 
ruffians,who poſſeſſed all the authority and affec- 
ted to exhibit all the dignity, of anational ſenate. 
The moſt determined patriotiſm could afford 
no proteRion to the clergy ts the intend- 
1 ed 
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ed proſcription. Before the meeting of the 


ſtates, the clergy had made a ſurrender of 
their immunities and all their pecuniary ad- 


vantages. Before the levelling ſyſtem had 
taken place, they ſignified to the commons 


the inſtruttions of their conſtituents to contri- 
bute to the exigences of the ſtate in an equal 
proportion with the other citizens. A few days 
after the reunion the miniſter had repreſented 
the neceſſity of a loan of go millions, and the 
clergy offered to negotiate it on their own ac- 


count. Theſe offers were afterwards increaſed, 


and amounted to the ſum of 400 millions, which 
was nearly equal to one third of their eſtates. 
The aſſembly would liſten to no reſerve, but 
ſeized the whole. 

On the 4th of Auguſt, the afſembly, amidſt 
the din and confuſion, which bore all the marks 
of intoxication, but which were produced by 
a ſpirit of hatred, frenſy, and oppreſſion, 


redeemable. Five days after the Orleans 


party haſtened to Verſailles, and demanded the 
heads of eleven biſhops and ſixteen curates, if 
the tithes were not ſuppreſſed without any 


Abolition of 
yo ſecond 

egree of perſe- 
ee 


decreed that all the tithes of the church were 


conſideration. On the eleventh, liſts of pro- 


ſcription were handed about, and the tithes 


were aboliſhed, One of the reſpectable cu- 
rates, who had been gained « over by the magni- 
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ficent _— of whe Commons, when this 
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cc the name of the God *h peace and of 1876. 
cc therly love to you, to unite ourſelves to 
te you ?” An indighant ſneef was the only 


— 


anſwer given to his ſimplicity. 

On the 29th of September another decree 
paſſed for robbing the churches in the form 
of an invitation, to ſend the filver ornaments 
to the mint, and a lacrilegious profanation of 
the holy vaſes enſued. 

In proportion as the altars were W 
the meaſure of calumnious accuſations ſwelled 


againſt the prieſts. They were repreſented as 


objects of hatred and contempt. The runners of 
the clubs, the ballad fingers and the journaliſts 
painted thern to be attached to the ariſtocracy 
by principle, eſſentially inimical to the third 
eſtate, and uniformly oppreſſive to the people. 

This was a grols impoſition on mankind. The 
riches of three or four hundred eccleſiaſtics 
might create jealouly; but there remained 
above forty thouſand prieſts in France who 


| wanted even a decent maintenance. The 
whole property of the Tecular and religious 


clergy, would not have afforded an annual 
ſtipend of forty-two pounds to each of its 


members. 


„ 

members. Of this body of the clergy ſixty 
four thouſand vicars and curates were nearly 
allied by the ties of nature to the commons, 
whoſe implacable enemies they were repre- 
ſented to be. Their principles and all their 
functions required their reſidence among the 
lower claſſes of the people. In the villages, 
in the towns they atted as their comforters 
their adviſers, their angels of peace, and the 
moſt irreligious of the ſophiſts had hitherto 
acknowledged the important ſervices of theſe 
prieſts who formed the body of the French 
clergy. It will not be denied that ſome re- 
laxation bad crept into this body, but it was 
abſurd to repreſent them as enemies to the 
people. It was well known that they con- 
ſidered the cauſe of the people as their own 
cauſe, and the riches of the church were their 
ſureſt reſource in diſtreſs. It could not be the 
intereſt of the people to ruin the clergy; a 
ſhort time has too clearly proved the reverſe. 
The deſign was to ſink the miniſters of reli- 
gion in the opinion of the people, to deprive 
them of the. means of obtaining their affection 
by a participation of the revenues of the 
church; and ultimately to deprive them of the 

neceſſary means of ſubſiſtence. | | 
To effect this inſidious deſign it was judged 
neceſſary, to efface from the minds of the 
| © it 28 people 
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people every idea of reſpeR and eſteem for 
their paſtors. The ordinary means of calumny 
were inadequate to the purpoſe. Scorning to 
reaſon with the people, they appealed in a 
more forcible language to their eyes. Equally 
ſtrangers to morality'and truth, they filled the 
windows of every ſhop, and every place of 
public reſort with caricatures, expreſſive of 
every vice in the prieſthood, The emblems 
of avarice exhibited in the moſt ridiculous 
colours, the lamentations of the clergy over 
their loſt riches, which it was high time to 
Vvreſt from them; and a greedy and ungrateful 
populace forgot the ſhare they had enjoyed of 
the treaſures of the church. They now learnt 
to covet them, and they ſaw no crime in trans- 
ferring them from the hands of the clergy into 
their own. They no longer conſidered this as a 
theft, but as one of the rights of men. Laſci- 
vious and obſcene prints every where exhi- 
bited the lubricity, the incontinence of prieſts 
ſquandering the patrimony of the poor, in the 
company of the moſt abandoned proſtitutes, 
and the people already taught to envy the 
poſſeſſions of the church, now greedily adopted 
the ſentiments of indignation, hatred and con- 

tempt of its moſt diſtinguiſhed members. 
Impiety reaped another advantage from this 
ſcandalous traffic, T de depravity and cor- 


ruption 
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ruption of their own hearts not permitting 
them to believe in the poſſibility of the conti- 
nence of the prieſts, they infinuated to the 
people that the moſt infamous vices were con- 
cealed under the maſk of hypocriſy, and that 
they had granted their eſteem only to the ſem- 
blance of virtue. Thoſe who made a more 


particular profeſſion of the evangelical coun- 


ſels, were repreſented under the emblems of 
the vileſt and moſt loathſome animals. 

Pamphblets written in the ſtyle of Grub- 
ſtreet garreteers preached the ſame dodctrine 
to the lower claſſes of the people. The the- 
atres reſounded with calumny, and the moſt 
indecent ſarcaſms againft the principles aad 
the practice of the clergy. The very name of 
prieſt became a term of ridicule and reproach, 
in order to extinguiſh every idea of the reſpe& 
which their functions inſpired. The King, 
whoſe misfortunes increaſed with thoſe of the. 
clergy, the King, who on the 6th of October 


had narrowly - eſcaped the poignard of the 


aſſaſſin, was now led captive to his capital. 
On his entrance into Paris he might have ob- 
ſerved how nearly his cauſe was connected 


with that of the church. Amidſt the inſulting 


outrages poured out againſt him, it was eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh the cry of, Long live the nation, down 


- 


with the: tyrant, while a hired mob was em- 


ployed 


N : „der 


the remaining 
part of their 


Nroperty. 
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plundered of 


XVI. in naming him to a biſhopric, thought 


a brought him forward as one of thoſe wretches, 


190 
ployed to echo, Nown with the eęſſoc l. This was 


the watchword to enrage the people againſt 


the clergy, as often as "w_ ventured to ap- 
pear in public. 

The aſſembly removing Sos v anſoiWes to 
Paris, in order to be nearer its murderous 
ſatellites, concluded from the progreſs already 
made by the conſpiracy that it was high time 


to conſummate its deſigus upon the church, by 


ſeizing what ftill remained of its poſſeſſions. 


This meaſure was ſo evidentlycontrary to every 


principle of juſtice and eommon honeſty, that 


it was not eaſy to find a man ſo totally loſt to 


every ſentiment of humanity as to bring it 
forward. This ſecond Judas was at laſt found 
in the college of the apoſtles. This was 
Taillerand Perigord, biſhop of Autun. Lewis 


that ſo honorable a ſituation in the church, 
would make him put on at leaſt the appear- 


aneę Of thoſe virtues, which had diſtinguiſhed 


his reſpectable father. This was afatal error 


in the King. Inſtead of the noble ſentiments 


and the hereditary virtues of his family, this 
Perigord of Autun poſſeſſed all the buſineſs, 
all the vices of a Jew. On the 10th of OGHo- 
ber he moved for the reſumption of all the 
poſſeſſions of the church. Mirabeau had 


who. 
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Who have not even the appearance of honor to 
forfeit; he ſeconded the motion, and the diſ- 
© cufion was opened. Terror Was employed to 
haſten the deciſion. | | 
Iuſtice pleaded oth by the mouths of 
thoſe who oppoſed the motion. In order to 
filehee them, the people were aſſured, that all 
was loſt if it did not paſs into a law. On the 
26th of October, the walls of the palace royal 
were covered with liſts of thoſe who had oppo- 
' fed the motion, with a promiſe of a reward of 
twelve hundred livres to 1 patriot who would 
zul them to death. 
The afſembly now fat in the palace of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, who had been obliged 
to ſeek ſafety in a foreign country. On the 
gt of Oftober the court and the area of the 
palace were filled with a numerous band of 
ruſfians, without bikes indeed, but ready for 
every miſchief. The Duke of la Roche- 
foucauld declared, that the lives of the biſhops 
and prieſts depended on paſſing the decree. 
But Mirabeau was not yet ſecure of a majo- 
rity, and it was neceſſary to wait for the ſecond 
ol November. On this memorable day at fix 
7 in the morning, all the avenues of the palace 
were crowded with a lawteſs banditti armed 
with' pikes, and threatening death to the bi- 
| Hopi and prieſts, if the motion was loft. They 


pronounced 
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pronounced the decree, the aſſembly agreed in 


the ſentence, and the poſſeſſions of the church 


were ſoon conſidered as the property of the 


nation. Changed into aſſignats, they be- 


come an objedt of commerce, negotiable in all 


the banking-houſes of France. The uſurpers 


ſeized the patrimony of the church, the temples 
are ſold, and under the eyes of the aſſembly 
the ſanctuaries are converted into ſtables and 


theatres. Penſions are promiſed to the incum- 


bents, but it is well known at wk Aries they 


are to be obtained. 
The church ſtill poſſeſſed. a more valuable 


treaſure in the communities, more particularly 


dedicated to the ſervice of God. The obli- 
gation of the goſpel precepts is common to all 
mankind, but praRtices of higher perfection 
are reſerved for her choſen people. A great 
number of monaſteries were filled with men 
of this latter deſcription, whoſe whole duty it 


vas to ſerve God, by the practice of the evan- 
gelical counſels, by the contempt of riches, by 
adereliQion of the pleaſures of this world, and 


by the abnegation of their own wills. This 
was a kind of luxury of chriſtian virtue. Theſe 


men may be ſaid to have added the brighteſt 
gem to the ſplendor of the church. To the 
prayers of theſe fervent ſouls ſhe owed a regu- 
lar fopport, they had furniſhed many Jearned, 


many 
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many zealous defenders of the faith, and the 


parochial clergy ever found them ready to- 


aſſiſt them in the miniſtry of the word, and in 
all their functions. Impiety itſelf had not 
denied that religious orders had rendered 
conſiderable ſervice to the ſtate, by clearing 
and cultivating the land, by the ſuccours they 
| afforded to the provinces, the cities, boroughs 


and villages, many of which, owed their origin, 


and the ſtate of cultivation to the foundation 
of monaſteries, and by their learning, which 
they alone had preſerved during the dark 
ages. It is too true that a degree of relax- 
ation had found admiſſion into ſome of theſe 
eſtabliſhments, but till ſome of them preſerved 


the ſpirit of their inſtitution. The nuns were 


every where fervent as the angels, pure as the 


heavenly lamb, to whoſe ſervice they were 
„„ „„ 
The Church wiſhed to reform the religious 
orders which had fallen from their primitive 


fervor, and to encourage the reſt in their progreſs 


towards the attainment of chriſtian perfection. 


Diſbelievers knew the high value that was Tet 
on theſe holy eſtabliſhments, they knew that they 


vere conſidered as outworks of ſome ſtrength, 
which muſt be carried, before an effectual im- 
preſſion could be made on the body of the 


place. Their deſtruQtion became an object 
Part J. e 4s - | of 
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of importance to the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, 


The example of former enemies had taught 
them that theſe muſt be ſtormed before they 


attempted a praQticable breach in the faith. 
A lawyer of the name of Treillard put him- 
ſelf at the head of the aſſailants. He propoſed 
the ſuppreſſion of all religious orders, and the 
abolition of monaſtic vows. The clergy ſaw 
the tendency. of a meaſure, boldly brought 
forward i in a moſt chriſtian empire. They ſaw 
ſtill more clearly the tendency of a torrent of 
blaſphemies, which was poured forth in the 
courſe of the diſcuſſion. Silence would now 
be a crime, and the biſhop of Nancy de- 
manded in reparation of theſe blaſphemies, 
a public acknowledgement that the Roman 
Catholic religion was the religion of the ſtate. _ 
The Jacobins all inimical to the elergy and to 
the church, occupied the left ſide of houſe. By 
theſe the biſhops amendment was received as 
the votaries of Mahomet would have received 
it. The motion was often renewed during 
this ſeſſion ; - It was ſeconded by Dom Gerle, a 
monk, either weak enough, or wicked enough 
to quit his cell in conſequence of the advice ' 
of a pretended propheteſs of the name of 
Libroufſe. She foretold that in evidence of 
her miffion to reform the church, the ſhould 
be ſeen ſitting near the ſun, and crowned with 
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glory. Dom Gerle had not thought it neceſ- 
fary-to wait the event of the prophecy to take 
his ſeat among the Jacobins. Equally inſpired, 
but perhaps leſs honeſt than Labrouſſe, his 
conſcience was not inacceſſible to remorſe. 
On the twelfth of April he made his motion in 
favor of the Catholic religion. The Jacobins 
were ſurpriſed, but a precipitate negative 
might awaken the zeal of the people. The 
diſcufſion was put off till the next day, when 
it was decreed, that the Aſſembly neither has, 
nor can have any power to exerciſe a juriſdiction 
over the conſciences, or religious opinions of other 
men; that its attachment to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion cannot be called in doubt; that 
the majeſty of religion, and the profound reſpetl 
due to it would not permit it to become the Jubjeft 
of deliberation, and that on theſe grounds the 
aſſembly waving, all diſcuffion on the preſent 
motion, would paſs to the order of the day. 
The biſhop of Uſez roſe to enter his proteſt 
on the part of his conſtituents, and of the 
clergy againſt this evaſive decree. But it 
was received with applauſe by the Jacobins, | 
who conſidered it a maſter-piece of policy. 
The members of the right {ide ſaw it in a very 
different light. They called a ſeparate meet- 
ing at the capucins, where they ſigned a de- 
claration of their ſentiments, and their con- 
. E 2 duct 
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duct in favor of religion; but they were ſoon 
diſperſed by a gang of armed ruffians, and 
the liſt of the ſubſcribers- became a liſt of 
proſcription. | | 
The motion of the biſhop of Nat. met 
not with better ſucceſs. ' It was negatived by a 
great majority, amidſt hiſſes and groans, and 
the moſt inſulting menaces, and the aſſembly 
paſſed to the diſcuſſion of that which had 
been brought forward by Treillard. In vain 
did the clergy proteſt; a decree was paſ- 
ſed, enaQting as a conſtitutional article, that 
monaſtic vows were contrary to law; that the 
. orders and congregations of regulars where 
ſuch vows were made, were and ſhould remain 
ſuppreſſed i in France, nor ſhould any others 
ever he tolerated; that the indiyiduals of 
Either ſex, who were confined in cloiſters, were 
at full liberty to return into the world. | 
The ſolemnity of theſe yows was derived only 
from the formal approbation of the church. Now 
theſe legiſlators might be aſked, by what autho- 
rity they reprobated an inſtitution always con- 
ſidered as holy in the catholic church. If the 
_ eſtabliſhments were put out of the protection 
of the law, what right had they to forbid the 
ſubject to conſecrate himſelf to the ſervice of 
| God in the manner he thought beſt, provided | 
be in other reſpet᷑ts obſerved the laws common 
| | to 
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to other ſubjeAvr' but theſe. legiflators who 
* decreed: the: rights of men in a ſtate of 
nature, were leſs anxious to preſerve the rights 


of men in a ſſtate of ſociety, and ſtill leſs. of 


men in a religious ſtate. A general apoſtacy 


would beſt promote the ſpeedy ſale of their 


houſes and eſtates. The intention of the phi- 
loſophers was to aboliſh, and degrade the holy 
profeſſion. They had long repreſented the 
monaſtic virtues-as the offspring of deſpair and 


violence; that, if the gates were once thrown 


open, the cloiſters would ſoon be emptied. 
To convince the people that they had not been 
miſtaken, the very next day after the decree 
had paſſed, the public walks of the Palais royal 
were thronged 'with the women of the town, 
drefſed up.in the habits of nuns, who, under 
this pious diſguiſe, exerted all their meritri- 
.cious arts to juſtify the calumnious imputation. 
Heaven defeated the malicious deſign, and 
the ſhame. fell on thoſe from whom theſe in- 
famous creatures declared they had received 
the religious habit, and a ſum of thirty livres 
to play, what they called their farce. 

The conduct of the nuns was a. ſtriking 
contraſt to the ſtory of this farce. The gates 
of their cloiſters were now, thrown open, but 
hey en ſequeſtered in cheir cells, 
with | their 
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their fervor redoubled, and their fortitude 
excited the admiration of mankind. 
Very different was the conduct of the 


monks. The number of apoſtates among chem 


was great. But a compariſon between the 
deſerters, and thoſe who remained faithful to 


their vocation, afforded a juſtification of the 


religious ſtate. The former had long ceaſed 
to obſerve their rule. On the other hand, all 
thoſe who had been conſtant in the praftice of 
religious obſervances, rejeQed with horror the 
offered licence to retratt their vows. It is 
worthy obſervation that the ſtrifer orders, ſuch 
as the Cathuſians had few deſerters. Thoſe 
who had retired fill farther from all worldly 
conneQions in the convents of La Trappe 
Sepi- Fons, accepted: of cheir liberty only to 


carry edifi cation into other countries, where 


they erected new cells, and continued to prac- 
tiſe their wonted auſterities. In the eſtimation 
of ſound philoſophy, this difference between 
the deſerter and the perſevering monk, was a 
decifive apology for a religious life. Nothing 
is more evident than that the example of one 
man, Who remains conſtantly attached to a pro- 
feſſion, all the duties of which he has faithfully 
diſcharged, will prove more in favor of that 
W _ can 'be proved againſt it by 
the 
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the daſtardly flight of a hundred others, whoſe 
ignorance and whoſe vices have never ceaſed 
to diſhonor it; as the martyrdom of one vir- 
' tuous man, goes farther towards eſtabliſhing 
the internal evidence of the goſpel, than all 
the cavils of a hundred cowardly wretches, 
without honor or probity, can depoſe againſt 
a diſpenſation which they have never ſuffered 
ts regulate their opinions or their conduR. 


Notwithſtanding the decree which pro- 


ſcribed the monaſtic life, it was ſtill true that 
the Roman Catholic religion did actually ſub- 
ſiſt in France. The biſhops and the patochial 


clergy had to lament the propagation of the 


moſt daring blafphemies; but they were not 
called upon to approve them. The church 
had loft the aſſiſtan ee of a great number of 
religious men, who zeglouſly co-operated with 
the country curates; but theſe were not yet 
driven from their livings. The faithful had 
no longer an opportunity to ſanQtify their 
ſouls, by the praftice of the evangelical coun- 


ſels in religious houſes; but they wete at li- 


berty to cultivate every domeſtic virtue, they 
might preſerve their faith in all its purity, and 
they might learn their duties from the mouths 
of legitimate paſtors; but the triumph of the 
conſpirators againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and his reli> 
gion was incomplete. The had robbed the 

wt | church 
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church of its patrimony; but they knew that 
true religion is totally independent on the 

precious ornaments of the ſanctuary. The 
miniſters of the goſpel, diveſted of the en 
ſions and the cares of this world, might by the 
acquiſition of virtue enforce that authority 
which ſanctifies mankind, and attaches: them 
more ſtrongly to their duties towards God and 
their legitimate ſovereigns. The French peo- 
ple was miſled, but they might again open 
their eyes. The generality had not been wea- | 
ried of religion. Sopbiſtry and impiety had 
infected a great number in every claſs of citi- 
zens, but ſtill the French people in general 
were ſincerely attached to the catholic reli- 
gion. Nothing could reconcile them to the 
political revolution but the ſtrongeſt aſſuran- 
ces that no change ſhould be made in its doc- 
trine and its worſhip. They muſt be deceiv- 
en or they will remain catholics. 
The auhos Hypocriſy was not the only vice imputed 
and the objet to the aſſembly. This was now ſucceſsfully 


ot the pretend 


edcivil coli employed by Camus and his brother barriſters 
„ Loanjuinais, Treillard and Martineau. Theſe 
lawyers, and eſpecially the firſt, had long been 
in the management of the temporal concerns 
of the clergy, had conduQted the conteſts that 
had ariſen on the collation of benefices, had Z 
been invited intereſt to ſtudy ſome part of 
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| the laws; the diſcipline and the doctrine of the 
church. The man who is a chriſtian or a di- 
vine, only as intereſt | direQs, will from the 
ſame motive eaſily become a heretic or an 
atheiſt. Theſe theological lawyers knew that 
every thing was cloſely connected and com- 
bined in the catholic church, that ſhe is inca- 
pable of compounding with error; that ſhe 
teaches no truths which may be ſacrificed for 
the preſervation of the fundamental articles of 
her belief; that to her the ſpirit of all truth is 
equally irreconcileable with the ſpirit of con- 
cealed error, and the ſpirit of avowed hereſy ; 
that if her doQrine'could be proved erroneous 
in a-fingle inſtance, ſne muſt loſe the. ſupport 
on vhich re ſted the authority of her deciſions, 
and muſt ſoon witneſs'the-total overthrow of 
that building, of which it is written, that the 


gates of hell ſhall never prevail againſt it. But 


then they knew that in this chain of the divine 
laus and aracles many links eſcaped the obſer- 


vation of the people, though they were com- 


ponent parts of a ſyſtem which embraced the 
whale of the catholic dodrine. They had in- 


troduced a material alteration in the form of | 


their government, and the people naturally at- 
tached to its kings, had ſubmitted to the new 
conſtitution, becauſe it preſerved the name and 
appearance of monarchy in the perſon of Lewis 
Part 1 F | XVI. 
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XVI. They concluded, that nds take 
the ſame liberty with the doſtrine, the laws of 
the church, if they left them the name and the 
appearance of its publid worſhip. 

This project underwent a long diſeuGon 
in the committee, which the aſſembly was plea- 
fed to call Eccleſiaſtical, that was chiefly com- 
poſed of lay attornies. The ſeven biſhops and 
prieſts who for form ſake were admitted. into 
this committee, retired with horror, when 
they diſcovered the nature of the deep laid 
plot. There remained one or two apoſtates, 
ſuch as d' Expilly, who were to reap the firſt 
fruits of the ſchiſm. From this heterogenous 
colleQion of lawyers and divines iſſued. at 
length that code, which under the denomina- 
tion of the civil conſtirution of the clergy was 
to fill up the meaſure of impiety, by Min 
the catholic religion from France. 

No ſooner was the bill printed than it was 
evident to every impartial obſerver, that un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of reforming: reli. 
gion, was concealed a ſettled plan 10 deſtroy 
it. This new conſtitutioned church no more 
reſembled the church of Jeſus Chriſt, than the 
conſtitutional monarchy did that of Clovis, of 

Charlemagne or of Henry IV. The French 

clergy did not long remain filent ſpettators of 

ſo monſtrous an innovation. Viewing wich 

N 7 — 
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horror and indignation the approach of ſchiſm 
and hereſy, which were to be eſtabliſhed by 
lau, the biſhops and a great majority of their 
clergy could not help crying out; What! 
Me have not then done enough by ſacrificing 
All our poſſeſſions, all our privileges, all the 
riches of our temples; we are called upon 


« 10 go one ſtep farther, by renouncing the 


religion of which we are the miniſters! We 
* muſt put on the maſk to deceive the people 
« by perſuading them, that their religion is in 
„ no danger, while they are treading the 
* erooked paths of error and impiety. To you 
* ve will ſpeak our ſentiments; we have ſub- 
© mitted to the loſs of our fortunes without 
1 reſiſtance and without complaint; but if this 
bill, which is an open violation of all that is 
« held ſacred among men, and an unprovoked 
© attack on the ſpiritual intereſts of the people 


« committed to our care, ſhould ever paſs in- 


*t0' a law, we take the liberty to declare to 
you, that here our ſubmiſſion ends. You 
* ſhall find that we are not aſhamed of the 
„ goſpel, and we ſhall never ceaſe to repeat 
'« what our conſciences forcibly preſs upon 
us, that it is better to obey God than men.” 

Ihis early oppoſition was ſoon followed by 
2 profuſion of pamphlets, paſtoral letters and 
other writings in every ſhape, the manifeſt de- 
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ſign of which was to prevent a decree of the 


aſſembly, or the ſanttion of the king. It was 
remakable that in all theſe publications the 


great objet of religion engaged the whole at- 


Fir from the 
want of autho- 
rity. 


tention of the clergy. Naturally attached to 
their king, it could not be.expeRed that they 
ſhould withdraw their allegiance, till a new 
government, adopted to the exiſting circum- 
ſtances replaced the ancient monarchy; but 
they were convinced, that nothing could juſti- 
ſy a dereliction of truth and religion. The 
principles on which they reaſoned afforded a 
full convi&ion, that they could not admit the 
particular conſtitution propoſed to them, wich- 
out incurring the guilt of apoſtacy, whether 
they were admirers of republicaniſm, of demo- 
cracy, or of any other form of civil ame. 
ment. . | 
In adopting the infidious'1 e < ca- 
mus and Lanjuinais, the aſſembly declared, 


that their intention was to revive the diſci- 
pline eſtabliſhed by the canons of ancient 


councils, and to preſerve the faith and the 


goſpel whole and entire. They were anſwered 


by the clergy; Pray, who. are you, or by 


what authority do you, fimple laymen, un- 


« dertake to ſettle the laws and canons of an- 
« cient or modern councils! Who has com- 
* miſſioned you to revive a diſcipline, purely 

eccleſi- 
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« eccleſiaſtical, eſtabliſhed by the church at 
« one..cime, and varied at others, for reaſons 
« appertaining to the ſalvation of ſouls, of 
« yhich ſhe alone is a competent judge? 
Who are you who command her to reſume 
« her ancient practices, without inquiring 
« whether, in the exiſting circumſtances, ſuch 
© praQtices, would be hoſtile or favorable to 
« ſalvation, which is her only object? Is it 
« then true, that the church of God has loſt 
« that authority which it formerly poſſeſſed to 
6 preſeribe laws of diſcipline to the clergy ? 
“ What authority can revive theſe laws but 
« that, by which they were originally enacted 

*,or. occaſionally. changed? This authority 
cannot be veſted in you; and as well might 
* we.uſurp that of kings and ſenates appointed 
*to conduct the civil government? What 
« would be your aſtoniſhment if we, miniſters 
* of the altar, ſhould command you to revive 

the ancient laws, the civil laws of the early 
ages of the monarchy? The civil magiſtrate 
« would: remonſtrate againſt the - invaſion of 
*his rights, and we ſhould ſtand convifted, 
* Now is it leſs our duty to maintain an au- 
« thority and rights which God has given to 
none but to us and to the other paſtors of his 
church? But we ſhould: have leſs reaſon to 
complain, if this civil conſtitution went no far- 
ther 


Lug. to an- 


cient diſcipline. 
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ther than to the re- eſtabliſhment of church 
« diſcipline, to the revival of the aneient ca- 
< nons of councils, and the preſervation of 
« the faith and of the goſpel in all their pu- 
« rityz but RENE ans is not the 
4 aſe ?“ 
. « You pretend to revive and enforce the 
« ancient diſcipline by the eleRion of paſtors, 
« which you ſubmit tothe laity alone. From 
© theſe eleQions you exclude the biſhops and 
* the prieſts, and you admit Jews, Mahome- 
* tans, and every other ſe@ inimical to the 
church. We defy you to produce in the 
« account of ancient diſcipline, a law ſo pre- 
« poſterous, ſo inconſiſtent, on the choice of 
„ biſhops. We defy you to ſhew an example 
cf curates choſen by the people. The whole 
* of church hiſtory does not afford 1 
« inſtance of ſuch a proceeding. 
« But you go ſtill farther; you dochark 
8 that the people have an inherent right 19 
< theſe elections; that is to ſay, the very 
< principle of your laws isdiametrically oppo- 
« ſite-to the doQrine of the catholic church: 
for our general - councils have pronounced 
« anathema againſt any man, who ſhall main. 
* tain that the people have any ſuch right, 
I(Copeil-1 oh cum, c. 22.) and the abuſes 
en is na committed 


| TJ 
« committed at theſe eleQions made it neceſ- 
*fary to forbid the practice - 


Thus in this ſingle article of We 
under a pretence to revive the ancient diſci- 
pline of the church, you overturn this very 
« diſcipline, you /contradiR all eccleſiaſtical 
*« hiſtory, you diſabey her precepts, you diſ- 
% ο her doarine, and you incur the cen- 
* ſure. of. excommunication. - What idea can 
* thaſe men entertain of the catholic faith, 
« who;propoſe to our acceptance this curious 
< conſtitution as its moſt laſting ſupport? We 
© are the depoſitaries of this faith, we are ap- 
* pointed to explain its duties, and we ſhall 
not ſhrink from the arduous taſn. 
The Roman catholic religion ee 
E. that God has eſtabliſhed two diſtin powers 
© on earth; the one to provide for the tempo- 
al welfare of the people, and their civil go- 
* vernment: the other to promote their eter- 
« nal happineſs and the ſpiritual government 
of their ſouls. This ſpiritual power, regard- 


« ing only the ſalvation of ſouls, has been fully 


© and excluſively delegated by Jeſus Chriſt to 
* the paſtors of his church. Every aQ of this 
« ſpiritual authority, which is not exerciſed in 


the name of Jeſus Chriſt, or by his miniſters, . 


is of no avail. towards ſalvation. This is the 


© catholic. faith. And in ſpite of this faith, by 


$547! a pre- 
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„ 1 
« pre tended conſtitution of the clergy, which 
* in the end muſt prove their deſtruttion, you 


V affume to yourſelves the ſupreme direQion 


of this ſpiritual authority. Fifty-eight 
e hiſhoprics and archbiſhoprics which have 
* ſubſiſted from the earlieſt ages of chriſtia- 
nity, are deſtroyed by your decrees; other 
© metropolitan” ſees are erected, and the 


** ſtruction of twenty thouſand pariſhes is ſoon 


to follow. Scarce a ſingle biſhop, and a few 
* other paſtors are ſuffered to act within the 
« ancient limits of their juriſdiction fixed by 


the ſpiritual power. To ſome of theſe you 


«\ay; I forbid you to exerciſe any att of 
© ſpiritual authority within the precintt of 
your former dioceſes and pariſhes ; I forbid 
you to preach, to confirm, to adminiſter the 
*«* ſacraments, and to perform any funQion for 
*the ſalvation of ſouls. | To others you ſay, 
you ſhall no longer perform thoſe functions 
*jn ſuch a diſtri; but you ſhall abſolve, you 
« ſhall confirm within the limits aſſigned by 
* our decrees. Vou ſay to all of them; the 
church had committed theſe ſouls to your 
« care, I deprive you of it; and give ĩt to ano- 


_ ther. Are we then, in compliance with your 


7 injunRtion, to to ſuffer the people to believe, 
* that in your name and by your authority 
© they are to be ſaved. © However the ſerip- 
b « tures - 


[al 
«tures oblige us to declare, that none can be 
* ſaved but in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
« by the authority, which he has given to his 
« church. You would have us ſuppreſs theſe 
important truths, which form the baſis of our 
holy functions and of the ſpiritual welfare of 
our flocks. But you do not conſider that by 
es this conduct we ſhould not ſave, we ſhould 
kill the fouls of our people. Now we will 
leave you to judge, whether it be our duty 
*to diſſemble in matters of faith, and ſuffer 
* your decrees to lead them into perdition, or 
to ſave their ſouls in ſpite of your pretend. 
«ed authority.“ 
"Theſe were ſerious difficulties about the 
civil conſtitution of the clergy; but it con- 
tained other matters ſtill more obnoxious. 
Without acknowledging the power of a lay 
_ aſſembly to ihterfere in ſpiritual arrange- 
ments; the pope and the biſhops might have 
made the ſame diviſions, the ſame ſuppreſ- 
ſions and other different changes in the dio- 
ceſes and in the pariſhes. They actually made 
an offer to ſecond the wiſhes of the aſſembly 
by an exertion of all the authority they had 
received, and of all the means afforded by the 
church. But it was this very authority, which 
was now the object of contention. Every ſpe- 
cies of authority was now ſaid to centre in 
Part]. | © the 


4: To what 
the Church 
teaches concer- 


ning Councils, | 


We 
the aſſembly, and they could no longer hear 
with patience that they exceeded the bounds 
of their power by ereQing fix epiſcopal ſees, 
by deſtroying fifty, or even by delegating- 
any paſtoral juriſdiction to a ſingle curate» 
About the middle of July, 1790, this famous 
civil conſtitution. was finally ſettled, and ex- 
cited freſh complaints on the part of the 
French clergy. 

« By the conſtitution of Jeſus Chrift, ſaid 


© they, the ſupreme power of the church re- 


e ſides in the body of the biſhops attached to 
*« the Pope. They have been appointed to 
« govern the church of God. When aſſem- 
*bled in his name, or when iſſuing by com- 
* mon conſent their deciſion and their pre- 
« cepts, they put us in mind of that oracle 
* of the Holy Ghoſt, that he who reſiſts their 
* yoice muſt be conſidered as a heathen or a 
« publican.” 

* By the conſtitution which you 3 de- 


ec creed, | it is you wbo govern the church and 
© its paſtors; you portion out the flocks and 


* appoint the perſons who are to feed them: 


e it is no longer from the canons of the coun» 

* cils and popes, but from your decrees alone 

e that we are to learn the extent of their au- 
* thority, or the legality of their power over 

40 us.“ * 

0 According 


(3 

„According to the goſpel conſtitution 
« there is in the church a fueceſſor of Peter, 
to whom Jeſus Chriſt has given not any 
temporal power whatever either direct or 
* indire@ over the people, or over their 
« kings or their magiſtrates, but a real pri- 
* macy of ſpiritual juriſdiction over the ſhep- 


*herds:and their flocks: it was to Peter that 


«he gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
„ and the power of binding orunbinding with- 


* out any exception.“ 


According to the conſtitution you have 


A decreed Peter has no ſuch power, and the 
« Pope would in vain attempt to exert dt in 
* France. You forbid your bifhops to ap- 
«ply to bim for his apprdbation: you bring 
under your juriſdittion, his authority, his de- 
*« cifions and his reſcripts. When you eaprefs- 
y forbid us to acknowledge the juriſdic- 
tion of any biſhop not reſiding in France, 
« you do not deign to:make an exception in 
"«ifayourtof the Pope, who reſides at Rome; 
. and you applaud the [zeal of your ſpeakers, 


ho to ſupport your decrees do not heſitate 
10 to ideclare, that the ſpiritual juriſdiction of 


te the Pope in France is perfettly void and 
| Onur You muſt either 'retratt theſe blaſ- 
n againſt Peter, or you muſt ceaſe to 
Ga | * recom- 


8. Concern- 


ing Popes. 


6. Concern- 
ing Biſhops. 
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* recommend your conſtitution to the accep- 


e tance of a Roman catholic clergy. ““ 
«The biſhops could not expect to be 


© treated with more reſpect than you bad 


7. Concerne , 


ing Paſtors, 


e ſingle living in his dioceſe. 
-« without the approbation of his clergy, and 
* they can oblige. him to a& againſt his 
* own judgment. 
referred to the 'ſanQtion of the 'diſciples. 
The curates choſen by the people receive 
from them their miſſion, and your diſtrifts, 
your lay tribunals pronounce without ap- 
© peal on the powers of the curates, the vi- 
cars, the biſhops and the metropolitans.”* - 


.« ſhewn to the head of the church. The con- 
* ſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt had ſubjedted the 


e prieſts ſucceſſors of the diſciples to the ju- 


© riſdiftion of the biſhops ſucceſſors of the 
© apoſtles in their reſpettive churches. 
„under the direQion;and by the miſſion of 
the biſhops that they exerciſe their holy 
24 functions. He may, and it is often his duty 


It is 


* to aſk their adviee; but he 560 has the 
* power to decide.“ e 

« The conſtitution you have decreed does 
* not allow the biſhop the nomination'to a 
He cannot af 


The law of the apoſtle is 


The conſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt de- 
* clares that the means of ſalvation can be 


found only in the true legitimate paſtor; 


* that 
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that the others can only miſlead, {edues and 
murder the ſheep.” 

Wo. According. to the conditions you have 
« decreed there can be no ſuch thing as a falſe 
* paſtor, becauſe there can be none but ſuch 
* as the people have choſen.” | 

* In the ſyſtem of the goſpel. conſtitution 
'« laymen can only be conſidered as the ob- f 
« ;efs and the terms of ſpiritual authority. 
© This authority is 'exerciſed over the people 
for the benefit of the people; but no part of 
* it can, be exerciſed. by the people. They 
are all ſubje& to the authority of the diſci- 
% ples and of the apoſtles; it is their duty to 
* hear their voice and to follow them, not to 
0 appoint or to judge them.“ \ 

By your decrees the people name all the 

* paſtors by the voice of their cleQors; the 
* people grant them confirmation by. the diſ- 
© trits, who are the only judges; the people 
mark the nature and the extent of their mi- 
* niſtry by a national aſſembly which acknow- 


* ledges that it derives its rights from the 
* people alone.“ 


V Such is the extreme n to be found 


00 between the conſtitution, which you propoſe 
% to us and that which, we have received 
from God himſelf. Jeſus. Chriſt had placed 
_ * the higheſt authority in the councils and the 
« Pope; 


8, Concern- 
ing the. Faith- 
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Pope: you allow none to the pope and the 
* councils. Jeſus Chriſt ſubjetted the prieſts 
*to their biſhops ; you ſubj ett the biſhops to 
«the prieſts. ' Jeſus Chriſt commanded the 


« people to obey their paſtors; you ſubjebt 


9. Other er- 
vols of the Con- 
ſitutzon, 


© the paſtors to the people. Jefus | Chriſt 
founded a catholic church; yon improve 


upon thee pen N a Jeane congrega- 


QT jon. 71 

Beſides this manifeſt oppoſitien of the 
new conſtitution to that ve received from 
God, other 'inconfiſtencies, other errors were 
dilcovered, which were repreſented as equal. 
ly heretical and abſurd. The new conflitu- 
tion could not poſfibly be received by any 
man who could not bring himſelf to believe, 


chat a biſhop, the moment he is named to a 
particular ſee, enn every where validly-exer- 


-ciſe the fame authority as in his on dioceſe. 


"This was making as many popes as there vere 


biſhops : and yet the -affetribly had 'expreſsly 
forbidden the acknowledgment of any 'autho.- 
rity in the Pope or in any biſhop not reſidinig 
in France. If you had any faith in this en- 
ſtitution, you muſt maintain that a prieſt, the 
moment be is conſecrated, may validly exer- 


elſe all the authority, und perform all the 
functions of the inferior clergy. This was 
nothing more or lefs han mäking an untver- 


ſal 


ſal curate out of a common prieſt. As well 
might it be ſaid that the mayor of a French 
village, being really a mayor, may croſs the 
ſea and enter the Manſion Houſe of London 
to diſcharge that important ſtation, Thus in- 
deed reaſoned Camus and Mirabeau the theo- 
| logians of the aſſembly. 
Again you muſt with theſe ſame legiſla- 
tors proſeribe all religious vows, which have 
always been conſidered by the church as 
means of ſalvation, You muſt adopt the ex- 
pedieney and the ſyſtemaey of a divorce ever 
condemned by this church, and you muſt 
adopt together with it all the crimes, all the 
diſorders, which the depravity of the preſent 
age brings along vith it. 

Upon the whole, the very idea of introdu- 
cing a new conſtitution into the church is an 
outrageous blaſphemy againſt the authors of 
our religion. We know,“ faid the biſhops, 
© that the importance of our functions may 
make the miniſters of the altar the object of a 
particular code of civil laws; but you affeg 
to give them another name and miſtake their 
nature. Laws relating to powers purely ſpi- 
ritual; laws defining the extent, the diviſion, 
the hierarchy of theſe powers conſtitute pot a 
civil, but a religioug code. If we accept of 
this, we myſt declare to the people, that Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
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cbrit has left his church without a conſtitu- 
tion, that is without any laws or regulations 
for-its internal government, without any au- 
thority to direct it, without declaring by him- 
ſelf, or by his apoſtles, the different degrees 
the order or the hierarchy of theſe powers; 
without informing us who are the firſt, and 
who the ſecond paſtors; whom we are to obey, 
how: we are to know thoſe who. are appointed 
to inſtru, to abſolve the people, and direct 
them in the path of ſalvation; and by what 
authority the choice, the extent, and the 
boundaries of theſe powers are to be fixed. 
But if Jeſus Chriſt has not really given us 
fuch- a religious conſtitution, he has not 
founded a church, he is not the author, the 
conſumator, the ſovereign. legiſlator of our 
faith; he has not formed that body, that com- 
munity, that ſociety, of which however he is 
the head, and of which he defires we ſhould 
be members, that we may be his children. He 
bas left his church unfixed, and floating a- 
midſt a variety of opinions on conſtitutional 
laws, and the wiſdom of God has fallen ſhort 
of human wiſdom.” ' 

« On the other hand, if Joie Chriſt has 
really ſettled our conſtitutional laws, what can 
you mean by your decrees on the authority, 
the . the hierarchy, the miſſion, the 
1 confir- 
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confirmation of our paſtors, and on the pre- 

tended rights of the people, and of the diſ- 
trifts over the church? Yes, we have receiv- 

ed a religious conſtitution from Jeſus Chriſt, 

and aſter all the ſubterfuges you have em- 

ployed to wreſt it from us, we will not ſuffer 

the people to believe that we, can. ſubmit to 

any other, and prefer the laws of men to the 

laws of God. Our ſilence would be a crimi- 

nal apoſtacy.” 

Such were the arguments inſiſted upon in 
theſe writings. It was never intended to re- 
commend reſiſtance even to the new laws, 
where religion was not concerned. The bi- 
ſhops again offered their mediation to remove 
every difficulty in the conteſted points : they 
propoſed calling a national council: they 
ſhowed a readineſs to make every ſacrifice if 
the depoſit of religious truths ould be pre · 
ſerved inviolate. 

The aſſembly bad no reaſon to doubt the 
ſincerity of theſe offers. They were often 
repeated by the bench of the clergy, by Mon- 
fieur Boiſgelin archbiſhop of Aix, whoſe ta- 
lents and whoſe eloquence gave to his opi- 
nions the ſtrongeſt force of reaſon; by Mon- 
ſieur de Bonnard biſhop of Clermont, whoſe 
piety equally modeſt and firm evinced him to 
Have engaged in the cauſe of religion ; by 
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and 
the nervous eloquenee of the Abbe Maury, 
which aſtoniſhed and confounded this hord 
of legiſlators acting in open revolt againſt their 
God and their king, and which ſilenced a 
Camus, a Treillard, and Mirabeau himſelf. . 
| | Theſe offers and theſe arguments of the 
| dlergy were never anſwered by the aſſembly : 
they were publiſhed by the biſhops in the ex- 
poſition of their unanimous doctrine. They 
were totally filent as to what they had ſuffered 
and what they had loſt, but they bewailed in the 
moſt pathetic tears the ſituation of a church 
which they ſaw expoſed to all the dangers of 
a ſchiſm. Theſe dangers and their fatal con- 
ſequences ſhewed themſelves in ſo ſtrong a 
light that they thought it high time to make 
the laſt remainining ſacrifice to their duty. 

In a ſituation ſimilar to that in which they 
were now to be placed, St. Auguſtin and the 
catholic biſhops of Africa had made an offer 
to quit their ſees, and to reſign them to the 
Donatiſts. The only condition annexed to 
this reſignation was that the Donatiſts ſhould 
ceaſe to trouble the unity of the church, and 
embrace the common cauſe of truth, This 
precedent was eagerly followed by the French 

| biſhops. In their letter to the Pope they de- 

clared their readineſs to adopt the ſame difin- 
(EEC condułt. They genres leave to reſign, 
"72 and 
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and ſaid in the words of the inſpired writer, 
if this ſtorm has ariſen on our account, let us 
be the only victims of its fury. Let other 
men ſucceed to the government of our 
churches, but let them be ſaved. We are rea- 
dy to ſurrender to them the depoſit of faith, 
but then let it be preſerved whole and entire, 
and exactly the ſame as they received from 
our hands. 

In making this laſt facrifice, they repre- 
ſented to his Holineſs the reaſons which had 
induced them to ſhew ſo ſtrong, ſo unanimous 
a reſiſtance to the new code of laws propoſed - 
to them, and they entreated him to explain 
himſelf on the ſybjeQ. 

The Pope had long beſtowed much time 
and application on this ſame code. In a let- 
ter to Lewis XVI. he had put him in mind of 
the deplorable miſchiefs, which would be 
brought upon the church of France by the 
ſanftion of theſe decrees. He had written to 
the fame purpoſe to Monſ. de Cicé, archbi- 
ſhop of Bourdeaux, who was ſtill about the 
king's perſon as keeper of the ſeals, and to 
Monſ. de Pompignan, archbiſhop of Vienne. 
But the wiſdom and the maturity which al- 
ways accompanied the deliberations 6f Pius 
VI. did not yet permit him to publiſh the 
„ learned 
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learned diſcuſſion which he was preparing for 
the public eye. 

If Lewis XVI. had been leſy m5 by "IA 
 nati-1.al aſſembly, the Pope's letter would 
have had its full effe on his mind. He 
was too religious. a prince to yield without, 
reluttance to the influence of the enemies 
of the church, but he was now compleat- 
ly enſlaved by the jacobins, His palace, 
which was now his priſon, was filled with a 
daſtardly ſet of revolutionary and conſtitu= 
tional attendants, and other trials were neceſ- 
ſary to teach him to die like a hero. The 
royal aſſent was given on the 24th of Auguſt, 
1790. Of the two archbiſhops who aſſiſted at 
the council, the one died of grief, and the 
other continues by unceaſing ſorrow and re- 
gret to expiate the crime his hayd committed 
by, ſetting the great ſeal to the ſanktion. The 
jacobins thought of nothing but carrying it 
into execution. 

The cathedral and collegiate church, felt 
the firſt violence of the ſtorm. Theſe reli- 
gious edifices were inveſted, by numerous le- 
gions of armed ſoldiers, The prebendaries 
were ſtriftly forbidden to exerciſe their func- 
tions any longer in them. Violence and in- 
decency in this firſt outſet were carried to 
ſuch a, length, that the conſtitutional magiſ- 
Ree 


Tema] 
trates were not .aſhamed to affix their feals to 
the holy of holies, to the ann of the 


high altar. | 
The ſee of Quimper bad loſt its lawful 


biſhop, and the jacobins ſeized the opportu- 


nity of indutting a proto-conſtitutional pre- 
late. The choice ſell on the famous Expilly, 
who had been ſo uſeful. to Camus in forming 
the new code. It now directed him to apply 
to the biſhop of Rennes for a canonical inſti- 
tution. Pines this gentleman was not 
prepared to bend his knee to ſchiſm and he- 
rely, to conſider himſelf as raiſed to the dig- 
nity of a metropolitan by the decrees of a 
lay aſſembly, nor to uſurp an authority which 
the exiſting laws of the church reſerved to 
the Pope alone. Monſ. de Girac aſſigned 
ſuch ſtrong and cogent reaſons for declining 
to act on this occaſion, as gave the aſſembly 
ſome idea of what was to be expetted from 
the other biſhops, 

| Voide), that formidable preſident of the 
committee of reſearches, was appointed to 
bring in a report of the means of conquering 
the reſiſtance of the clergy. This was putting 
their fate into the hands of their tyrants. 
Voidel conſulted by the provificial clubs how 
far they might carry their vengeance againſt 
the prieſts, returned this laconic anſwer: Stop 
: | * 
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at nothing: you ſhall be ſupported. This let- 
ter was publicly circulated, and the report he 
brought up anſwered the idea it gave of the 
writer. After pouring forth a torrent of in- 
vektive and abuſe, he concluded by moving 
for a decree, which paſſed on the 27th of No- 
vember, by which it was enaQted that all bi- 
ſhops, curates, and other public eccleſiaſtical 
funQionaries, who ſhould not within the ſpace 
of eight days take the oath to maintain the 
new conſtitution of the clergy, ſhould be re · 
puted to have renounced their functions: that 
every incumbent diſabled by a decree of the 
aſſembly, who ſhould continue to exerciſe his 
funAions, ſhould be puniſhed as a diſturber of 
the public peace. To prevent the retrafta= 
tions which repentance might ſuggeſt, it was 
farther provided by this decree, that if any 
man who had taken this oath ſhould be found 
to violate it, he was amenable to the criminal 
courts, was to be deprived of his penſion, and 
be declared unworthy to bear the title of citi- 
zen, and incapable of holding any office. | 
I The eccleſiaſtical members of the aſſembly 
had heard the reports, had been ſhocked at 
the indecent and acrimonequs language in 
which it was couched, but ſtill ſhuddered at 
the 1dea of perjury. The violence offered to 
the rights of the church ſenſibly affected the 
king, 
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king, and he had not ſanctioned the decree on 
the 23d of December. Camus grows furious, 
he declaims with his uſual violence againſt the 
King, the Clergy, and the Pope; he declares 
that France and the conſtitution are loſt if the 
decree of the 23d of November is not carried 
into immediate execution. The aſſembly a- 
dopts his ſentiments, and orders a deputation 

to the king. His majeſty returns an anſwer, 
ſtating, that he thought it a duty he owed to 
religion and to public tranquility, to 'take 
ſome time to conſider a decree of this nature. 
This anſwer added freſh fuel to a conflagra- 
tion, which had been lighted up on the left 
ſide, and which had been fanned by Camus 
their divine. He declared openly that if the 
clergy would not ſubmit with a good grace to 
take the oath, it was high time to compel them 
to it. Mirabeau ſeconds Camus from very 
diſſerent views. The Abbe Maury ſeized the 
critical moment. The approach of danger 
awakens the energy of great minds; he enters 
into a critical diſcrimination of the theological 
tenets of Camus and Mirabeau; but the mo- 
ment of conviQtion was now loſt ; the appeal 
is no longer made to reaſon, but to the ſword. 
Rouzed into a generous enthuſiaſm, the ſpeak- 
er for the clergy thus continued: In the 
preſent ſituation of affairs nothing remains for 

; me 
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me but to entreat you to haſten the delivery 
of the challenge you propoſe to ſend us. Let 
another meſſenger be diſpatehed to the king p 
let him no longer withhold che ſanftion of a 
decree, which affords you ſo much ſatisfac- 
tion. Loſe no time in giving the French na- 
tion this proof of ybur love by ſhedding our 
| blood... . . Loſe not a fingle moment; your 
vitims are here, they are ready. Why add 
by ſuſpence to the cruelty of their torments ? 
Proceed with vigor and diſpatch to the order 
of public executions; . . . you may hope to 
increaſe by martyrdom the number of your 
party. I will only add that your reigh muſt 
be of ſhort duration. Your 1 5 is loſt when 
it ceaſes to be dreaded.“ 

The ſmalleſt remains of Is muſt b have 
diſcerned the deſpotic legiſlators. - They muſt 
now either repeal the ſanguinary decree, ot 
they muſt proceed to the utmoſt length of ty- 
rannic ſway. They choſe to proceed, and a 
freſh deputation was ſent to the king. On 
the 27th of December the joyful accent of 
the left fide of the afſembly announce, that 
the royal ſanction is obtained, and the day of 
tendering the oath is fixed. To add folemni- 
ty to the proceſs, or rather to render reſiſt- 
ance leſs praQticable, it is decreed that at the 
expiration « of eight days, * is to ſay, on the 


fourth 
U 
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fourth of January the aſſembly will receive 


the oath to maintain the civil conſtitution of 


the clergy; that on that day all the eccleſiaſ- 
tical members ſhall be called over, and that 


each individual ſhall be ſummoned to take 


the oath before the legiſlative body. 

The number of theſe deputies amounted 
to three hundred. Such of them as had taken 
their ſeats among the jacobins of the left ſide 
preſſed forward to prevent the appointed day 
by taking the oath without qualification or 
reſerve. There were about thirty of theſe in- 
trepid ſwearers. Another claſs, without being 
jacobins, were ſeduced by artful explanations 
of the oath to take it. There remained twen- 
ty-nine biſhops -and about two hundred and 
thirty prieſts to be ſworn next day. 

That memorable day, recorded in the an- 
nals of the French clergy, will ever bear an 
honorable teſtimony to their loyalty and their 
love of religion. The mob engaged in the 
ſervice of the popular demagogues had taken 
poſt at an early hour, had ſurrounded the hall, 
beſieged the avenues, and ſecured the terrace 


of the Feuillans in the Thuileries, Through 


theſe diſorderly ranks the biſhops and prieſts 
were to pals to the aſſembly- room, and 
through the whole of their progreſs their ears 
were ſaluted by the moſt licentious inſults and 
Part I. 1 the 
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the moſt horrid threats againſt ſuch of ihem 
. as remained faithful to their duty. The hour 

| approaches, and the hired ruffians rend the 

air with the moſt hideous ſhouts. of To the 

 lamp-poſt! to the lamp-poſt thoſe biſhops and 

N prieſts who ſhall refuſe to take the oath. This 

1 | = Br ſignal awakens the attention of the preſi- 

| dent, and he obſerves the clock has ſtruck. 

== He gives notice he is going to call over the 

\ | names, and the horrid din recommences. 

Some of the lay members take notice of the 

2 indecency of theſe ſanguinary clamors, and 

| | move that the proper officers put an end to 

this violence, that the elergy may appear to 

att freely on this important occaſion, They 

were thanked for their generous interfe- 

| rence, but were told that the clergy were lit- . 

| | tle concerned at the ſenſeleſs clamor of a de- 

RY . luded people; that ignorance and noiſe ſhould 
_— : never direct their conſcience. 

The preſident riſes from his ſeat and takes 
up the liſt of the prieſts who had not been 
ſworn. The firſt named was Monſ. de Bonnac 
biſhop of Agen. The mob directed to let the 

anſwer of the clergy be heard, obſerved a pro- 

found ſilenee. Gentlemen,” ſays the bi- 
ſhop, I lament not the loſs of my fortune; 

« there is another loſs which would hurt me 

e exceedingly ; the loſs I mean of your eſteem 

on and 
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* and my faith; I could not fail to loſe both, 
« if IJ took the oath propoſed to me.“ 

This grave, 'this decent, firm and well- 
bred ſpeech excited ſentiments of admiration, 
and for an inſtant the members of the left 
hand felt their rancour ſuſpended. A curate 
of the ſame dioceſe, named Fournet, was cal- 
led next. “Gentlemen, you tell us that your 
« wiſh is to recal us to the virtues of the ear- 
« lieſt ages of chriſtianity. ' In all the ſim- 
* plicity of that happy zra of the church I 
« declare to you that I think it an honour to 
* follow the example of my biſhop. I will 
* tread in his footſteps as Laurence the dea- 
con did in thoſe of his biſhop Sixtus; I will 
«follow him even unto martyrdom.” | 

This reſolute anſwer excited ſome com- 
motion on the left fide, and the jacobins 
ſeemed to repent of having afforded the cler- 
gy an opportunity of giving ſuch public, ſuch 
honorable proofs of their conſtancy in their 
faith, However ſome hopes are ſtill enter- 
tained, that of ſuch a number of prieſts ſome 
will be found leſs diſpoſed to bid defiance to 
the legiſlators in their preſence, and in the 
ſeat of their omnipotence. The preſident 

calls upon M. le Clerc, curate of la Cambe, 
in the dioceſe of Sees, who thus addrefled 
himſelf to the aſſembly : „I was born a Ro- 
fs 9 1 
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« man Catholic, and am determined to die in 
e that communion. This I can never do if I 
* take the oath you propoſe to me. 

Theſe firm unequivocal profeſſions of 
faith were ill calculated to allay the ferment. 


The jacobins loſe all patience, and by the moſt 


importunate noiſe interrupt a call which had 
brought nothing but deſpair to the hearts of 


Camus, Treillard, Voidel, and their patty. 


Their own conſciences would have ſhrunk 
from the trial, and they could not conceive 
that other men could profeſs ſuch firmneſs of 


mind, or perſiſt in ſuch propriety of conduct. 


They blame their own imprudence in bring- 
ing on a ſpeQtacle ſo humiliating ; and cla- 


morouſly move that an end be now put to the 
call of the members and the ſummans of indi- 


viduals. M. Beaupoil de St. Aulaire, biſhop 


of Poitiers, fearing he might loſe ſo fair an 
opportunity of bearing teſtimony to his faith, 


advanced with an eagerneſs which made him 
inſenſible to the weight of his years, towards 


the tribune. There calling upon the prefi- 


dent to command filence, he ſaid, *© Gentle. 
* men, I am ſeventy years old; I have 
e been. thirty years a biſhop: I will not diſ- 
e grace my grey hairs by the oath you have 
tt decreed. I will never take it.”* Upon 


iſe 


this all the clerical members of the right 


— 
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riſe from their ſeats, applaud the laſt ſpeaker, 
and declare that he had expreſſed their unani- 
mous ſentiments. | | 

This was carrying oppoſition a great way 
againſt men, whoſe decrees had hitherto made 
the ſceptre yield, and every obſjacle diſap- 
pear. . Their countenances ſtrongly expreſs 
the rankling malice of their hearts; they riſe 


precipitately, throw. themſelves into different 


groups, diſperſe again, and again renew their 
converſations, Their opinions are divided ; 
they know not what meaſure to adopt in or- 
der to cover their ſhameful defeat, and to 
tarniſh the glory of a triumphant clergy. 
Within all is confuſion and diſorder, without 
doors nothing is heard but the moſt clamor-. 
ous vociferations, To the lamp-poſt all the non- 
juring biſhops and clergy. Theſe biſhops and 
this clergy, perfectly compoſed and unmo- 
yed by the threats of the jacobins, and the 
perfidious inſinuations of their conſtitutional 
brethren, waited impatiently for a renewal of 
the ſummons, which had done ſo much honor 
to their faith. They make it their moſt ear- 


neſt intreaty that this call may no longer be 


Interrupted. Such was the undaunted ſpirit 
of the ancient confeſſors before the tribunals 
of the Pagan emperors, "52 
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The tumultuous deliberations of groups 
from the left had at length ſettled a meaſure 
which the apoſtate Gregoire was direfted to 
explain from the tribune. He addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the (clergy on the right, and exerts all 
his eloquenge to convince them, that it never 
was the intention of the aſſembly to meddle 
with religion, or the ſpiritual authority of the 
church ; that the oath might ſafely be taken 
without the leaſt injury to the catholic faith. 
The explanation is thought in ſome fort ſatis- 
faQory, if it be decreed by the aſſembly. The 
ratification is refuſed, and again tumult and 
. diſorder enſue. The jacobins and the philo- 
ſophers call aloud for a ceſſation of this con- 
teſt, and propoſe that inſtead of giving to eve- 
ry individual an opportunity of delivering 
his private opinion, a general ſummons fhall 
be iſſued, and that thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
take the oath ſhall advance Mor the peng 
of the hall. 
| The decree for the call 1 of the houſe deing 
thus ſet aſide, the prefident proceeded; © Let 
« ſuch of the clergy as have not taken the 
* gath, rife and advance to take it!” Not a 
man advances, not a man riſes. Vexation 
and aſtoniſhment are the only fruits of this 
new decree. The reſiſtance of the clergy is 
uniform and invincible. It is now become a 
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matter 
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matter of neceſſity to repeal the tyrannic 
edit, or to fill the meaſure of oppreſſion by a 
new decree, This indeed would be paſſing 
from the extreme of impotent rage, to the 
barbarity of blind deſpair; but the aſſembly 
had now no choice. The oath is confirmed 
by a new decree, and the King is directed to 
have other biſhops and curates choſen, to re- 
place thoſe, who had refuſed to take the oath. 
This foul inſult farther convinced thoſe 

curates and thefe biſhops, that they had ated 
wiſely in rejeQing a conſtitution, which de- 
livered into profane hands, into the hands of 
men, who were perfect ſtrangers to all ſpiritual 
authority, a power of exercifing that which 
the true paſtors had received from Jeſus 
= cs 
While the aſfembly was paſſing this decree 
_ againſt the clergy, a freſh event added to their 
triumph and their comfort. Twenty curates, 
without being under the influence of the Ja- 
cobin club, had thought that the oath might 
be taken with certain reſtridtions and expla- 
nations, which ſeemed to ſet their conſcience 
at reſt. They had employed every conſide- 
ration to perſuade themſelves that they might 
lawfully give this proof of their ſubmiſſion - 
to the decrees of the aſſembly. Rouſed by 
the perſevering reſiſtance of their brethren; 
| aſtoniſhed 
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aſtoniſhed at the repeated refuſals of the legi- 
flature to admit any reſtriction, any explana- 
tion, that might ſecure their faith; convinced 


of their miſtake in truſting to the profeſſions 


of men, who had proceeded to proſcribe, to 
eject, and to replace ſo many paſtors of the 


firſt and ſecond order; aſſured by every ſtep 


now taken, that an open war is declared againſt 


all ſpiritual authority, they feel the ſting of 
their own conſciences; many of them preſs 
forward to the tribune, and loudly pronounce 
a retractation of an oath, which had made 


them apoſtates. Many others, who had been 


equally weak, adhere to the retractation; they 
wiſh it to lie on the table, but this is refuſed; 


they inſiſt, and again they are repulſed, - But 
they have done their duty. On the following 


day their converſion was ſtated to the public 
by printed accounts. Nothing could more 
honourably crown the moſt ſolemn, the moſt 
authentic profeſſion of faith, ever recorded in 


the annals of church hiſtory. 


In the midſt of an aſſembly the moſt nume- 
rous, the moſt powerful and cruel, ſurrounded 
by ruffians, robbed by unjuſt decrees, threat- 
ened by the vengeance of a ferocious popu- 
lace, the college of biſhops and prieſts had 
given a conſcientious teſtimony to religion. 


| They walked out of this formidable ſenate 


amidſt 


5 [ 6 ] 
amidſt the hiſſes, and the imprecations of an 
enraged mob, and were with difficulty!ſecured 
from farther violence, by the armed force that 
attended them; but they were joyous for having 

Jound this opportunity of ſuffering rue for 
* name of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Their enemies did not withhold their 
admiration of ſo firm a conduct. They 
have loſt their money,“ ſaid Mirabeau, but 
they have ſaved their honor.” This compli- 
ment-diminiſhed not the rage of their ene- 
fo CL ute 8 | 

It was a great undertaking to reduce 
the paſtors of the whole extended empire of 


France, to the alternative of depoſition or of 
petjury. But nothing could ſtop the vexa- 


tious tyranny of the legiſlators. They iſſued 


an order to all municipal officers, to ſummon 


all the biſhops, curates, vicars, and all eccle- 
ſiaſtical public functionaries to take the oath, 
on pain of depoſition, Here France exhibited 
another ſpeQacle unrecorded in its hiſtory. _ 
During two whole months the feſtival days 


in the capital, and throughout the provinces, 
were days of the moſt exquiſite torture to their 
reſpettive paſtors. Imagination can ſcarce 


conceive the temptations, the perſecutions, the 
ſolicitations they were obliged to reſiſt merely 
to avoid 75 . of perjury. Here the emiſ- 
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faries of the clubs officiouſly inform ſome of 


them of the fate that awaits them, if they per- 
fiſt in their refufal; there the tears and the 


prayers of relations and friends are employed 


to ſoften them. In their own hearts they felt 


the confli& of affection, and of a habit of liv- 


1 8 ing in a pariſh which had hitherto loved them, 


and the cruel effeQ of decrees which had 
branded them as their bittereſt enemies. The 


Jacobins had employed all their atts to per- 
fuade the people, that no prieſt could refuſe 
to take the oath, but from a principle of ari- 


Rocracy, a defire to recover their titles, or 


| Tome ſecret conſpiracy n the . 
wealth '# 


Nothing could be more inſidious gow 4 


language which the pretended philoſophers 


held on this occafion. What have you to fear 
for your religion, ſaid. they? The affembly 
leaves you your churches, your maſs, your 

veſpers, your ſacraments, and your creed. It 
cannot be the love of religion, it canhot be 
conſcience, it can only be a hatred of the 
revolution, and of the national affembly that 


makes them our enemies. Get rid of all thefe 
hypocrites,” chuſe other curates who will ab- 


ſolve you, will fay the ſame maſd, and preach 
the ſame religion. 


Numerous 


- 


# » 
Numerous pamphlets wrought up with 


falſe and ſpecious arguments were induſtri- 


ouſly eirculated through the kingdom: and 
deep was the impreflion they made on the 


minds of the ſimple and ignorant, whoſe reli- 


gious ſentiments and affections are too fre- 
quently over - influenced by exterior modes of 


worſhip. The faithful paſtor deſcending to the 
level of a flock dear to him, made uſe of the 


moſt familiar language and compariſons, in 
order to make them ſenſible of their errors. 


Far be it from you to believe, ſaid he, that 


in thoſe ceremonies, which they have left you 


the free uſe of, conſiſts the effential part of 


your religious worſhip. You are not to 


account me duly authoriſed to offer up to 


God for you the ſacrifice of the maſs, or to 
perform the other eſſential functions of my 
charge, merely becauſe you ſee, I have pre- 
ſerved: my gown and ſurplice, or other exte- 
rior ornaments. A ſtage player might appear 
amongſt you in the ſame dreſs, and perform 
the ſame ceremonies: but theſe would un- 
doubtedly be deſtitute of any ſpiritual effect. 
It is in the power of any citizen whatever to 


decorate himſelf with the ſcarf of a municipal 


officer, and to give out the ſame orders. With 
all this he would not be lawfully conftituted 


in power. A valet in a nobleman's houſe 
might 
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might borrow his maſters clothes, and make a 


diſplay of the ſame authority... By this artful 
ſtage player, citizen, and valet, you: would be | 
deceived. 4 . 1 .. 


« The. ſame may be ſaid af; weir 8 
vho ſhall be placed over you by the aſſembly. 


They will aſſure you, they are inveſted with 
the ſame authority, as I am, becauſe they will 


perform the ſame functions; and yet in the 
performance of thoſe functions they would be 
deſtitute of all lawful authority, not having 
been appointed by the church. They will 
endeavour to perſuade you, that they have 
preſerved the ſymbol of faith, and ſtill miſlead 
you by heterodox explications. They will 


apparently acknowledge the ſpiritual power of 


the Pope, and a ſubordination to biſhops. as 


their firſt paſtors; and at the ſame time they 
vill refuſe all ſubmiſſion to that authority, 


which thoſe paſtors have over you, and them. 
A conſtitutional curate will hold up to you his 
adherence to the unity of the church; yet till 
will he ſtand ſeparated from the true church, 


and bear the ſame relation thereto, as a citizen 


would do to the ſtate, after having been rebel- 
lious to the laws, his magiſtrates, and his ſove- 


reign. You talk to me of titles, which 1 wiſh 
to recover for myſelf, and my biſhop. Is it 


not moſt clear, hat. by refuſing this oath, I 
relinquiſh 


69 1 
relinquiſh! all thoughts of titles, penſions, and 


every other emolument promiſed me, 151 


would take it. My firſt object, the deſire 


neareſt to my heart, is to ſave my own ſoul 
and yours. No motive whatever ſhould extort 
from me the refuſal I make, nothing ſhould 


ſeparate me from you, were it poſſible for me 
to accord my duty and conſcience to this 


diſaſtrous, oath.” T? 

Theſe paſtoral inſtructions in many in- 
ſtances, brought forward ſcenes extremely af- 
feQting between curates and their pariſhioners. 
In ſome + diſtricts the whole pariſh with the 
municipal officers at their head, aſſemblng 
round their curate, proteſted by the moſt ſo- 
lemn-oaths, that they never would acknow- 
ledge any other but him, or his lawful ſucceſ- 
ſor approved of by the catholic church. In 
other diſtricts the faithful flock, with tears in 
their eyes, conjured their paſtor not to aban- 
don his pariſn, but to take the oath qualified 


with any reſtrictions he might think neeſſary 


for the tranquility of his conſcience. Many 
took the oath with theſe reſtrictions, which 
they had afterwards enrolled in the public re- 
giſters, as a ſolemn pledge of their faith. This 
in a ſhort time became uſeleſs, becauſe it was 
preciſely the utter deſtruction of this faith, 
that the 'Jacobins principally-aimed at. 

15 5 RTE The 


1 

Ihe days appointed for receiving the oath 
were moſt commonly days of horror and con- 
fuſion. On thoſe occahons the hour being 
fixed generally at the time of church ſerviee,' 
che magiſtrates with their ſcarfs, true deſpots, 
_ eſcorted by bayonets and pikes, marched to 
the church: and there taking their poſts ei- 
ther in the ſanctuary, or round the chair of 
truth, they ſurrounded the miniſters of the 
altar, and on them peremptarily enforced ei- 
| ther the oath, or depoſition. To fome even 
theſe orders indicated the oath, or immediate 
death: and thus periſhed in Champagne the 
curate of Sept-Saux. Whilſt he was explain» 
ing to his pariſhioners the reaſons, why con- 
ſcientiouſly he thought himſelf not free to take 
the oath, a ruffian from the crowd levelled a 
muſket at his breaſt, and he fell a n in 0 
5 goſpel chair. 

Several other 8 fel ſagrifices-by 
pikes ot muſbet balls at their church. doors, ei- 
ther on the ſame day, or the day aſter they had 
refuſed to take an oath ſo contraty to their 
canſcjences, In the centre of Paris, Monkieur 
de Panſemon cutais of Sl. Sulpice had guſt 
finiſhed his homilyy and Ihe account he annu · 
Ally gave of che pariſh alms. Rich in private 
property he had bimſolf, as uſual, advanced 
conſidetable ſums for the p. The munici- 
Pl pal 


„„ 
pal commiſſaries had arrived during his dif- 
courſe: and a crowd of ruffians, - who had dif- 
perſed themſelves through the church, cried 
out; whilſt he was yet ſpeaking “ We muſt 
" have either the bath, or the lamp-poſt/”* 
Monfieur de Panſemon was of too determined 
a character to be decided by the dread of a 
lardþ-poſt. Acroſs their loud vociferations 
he could only make them hear theſe words. 
„My conſcience forbids me.” The ruffians 
_ ruſh on te murder him, when forty eccleſiaſtics, 
nie fellowefuritioharies, of equally ſtendy 
characters, and ml determined to be ſacrificed 


themſelves rather than abandon their paſtor, 


had fortunately placed themſelves arvund him. 
Theſe again ptotefted by a numerous national 
guard, and ſeveral pariſhioners, who joined 
them, the virtüous man was enabled to retire 


with his life. Still the ruffians ſtormed with 


rage round this eſcort,” and ſo far by their 
numbers overpowered the guards, that he re- 


ceived many blow on his head. He was con- 


veyed to the veſtey, where his fitength failing, 
be faitited away. "Providence reſerved bim 
for ether trials. 


In many other chun 
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Marduel vithſtood ſmilar outrages with an 
N. . firmneſs of charaſter.- 45 43 iin 
Nothing can bring forward more clearly to 
en. the ſpirit of the French revolu- 


tion, and the zeal with which its partiſans | 


were animated to deſtroy religion, than the ſol- 
licitations employed by the firſt magiſtrates.to. 
induce Mr. Marduel to take the oath. Mr. 


Bailly then mayor of Paris went to the houſe. 


of that reſpettable clergyman, and plyed every 
engine, that eloquence and ſopbiſtry could in- 


vent. Mr. Marduel evidently proved, that he 
could not take the oath without becoming an 
: apoſtate. It is then true, ſaid Mr. Bailly, that- 
the decrees. on the civil conſtitution of the clergy are 
f contrary to the catholic religion Moſt certainly: 


replied Mr, Marduel. Then Mr. Bailly de- 
clared, that if it depended on him, the catholic re 
ligion ſhould that day be annihilated in France. OH 


. 7: 


A magiſtrate leſs. decided than Bailly to 


ſacrifice conſcience and religion to revolu- 
tionary politics f furniſhed an example of a very 


different character. That magiſtrate was M. de 
Vauvilliers, an academician well known on 


account of his beautiful tranſlation of Pindar, 


one of thoſe truly eſti able men of learning 
in France, in who 


taſte and a profound erudition. He alſo had 
h away by — principles, and 
then 
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then filled an important place in his munici- 
pality. Named, as many other commiſſioners, 
to receive in the churches the oaths preſcribed 
for the clergy, he wiſhed to decline the com- 
miſſion. His municipal brethren are aſto- 
niſhed, expreſs their reſentment, and treat him 
as an ariſtocrat. * Gentlemen, anſwered he, 
* am no ariſtocrat : but I have a conſcience, 
and that conſcience forbids me to exact from 
«the clergy an oath, which 1 do not think I 
<am authorized to take myſelf.” With this 
declaration he laid down his ſcarf, and retired 
from his office. He afterwards conſummated 
this ſacrifice. when called upon to take the 
oath himſelf, in order to be qualified to pre- 
ſerve his apartments, and profeſſor's chair in 
the royal college, with a ſalary of a thouſand 
_ crowns, he demurred, and gave up his fortune. 
The revolution furniſhed few municipal 
officers of a firmneſs of character equal to that 
of Mr. de Vauvilliers. The new magiſtrates 
almoſt every where yielded to the torrent, 
or ſeconded the atrocious condutt of the ruf- 
fians. Even under the eyes of the national 
aſſembly, the municipal officers, anxious to 
triumph over the conſcience of their prieſts, 
enforced the public decrees with arbitrary als 
of rigor, Mr. de Grenthe the younger already 
deprived of his. place by the revolution, and 
Part I. L wiſhing 
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wiſhing to live in a peaceable retirement in 


Paris, was faying maſs in the church of Cha- 


ronne, in the ſuburb St. Antoine; the mayor 
arrived in the middle of the ceremony, at- 
tended by the attorney of the commune and 
the officers with their ſcarfs: when the altar 
was immediately ſurrounded by hatchets, ſa- 
bres, and bayonets. The attorney going up 
to the altar interrupts the ſervice; and ſum- 
mons Mr. de Grenthe to take the oath pre- 
ſcribed by the aſſembly. Sir, ſays the clergy- 
man, this oath is contrary .to my conſcience. 


Ever reſolved to preſerve religiouſly a purity 


of conſcience, I will not chuſe to fully it at 
this moment, whilſt I am offering to the Eter- 
nal Being, your ſovereign judge and mine, 
this immaculate Victim. Sir, replied the at- 


torney, I forbid you to continue the ſervice. 


The prieſt addreſſing himſelf immediately to 
the mayor intreat you, Sir, to put a ſtop to 
| this violence: the ſacrifice is far advanced, and 
itis my duty to conſummate it. The mayor 
aſhamed, and at the ſame time aware of the 


riſing indignation of the people, retired with 


his attendants. The ſervice was continued 
and finiſhed, Mr, de Grenthe having put off 
the ſacerdotal ornaments in the veſtry re- 
turned calmly to the foot of the altar, there to 


ſtrained 


finiſh his prayers as uſual. The people, re- 
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trained by «dion and reſpeR, ſuffered 


him to return home without the leaſt inſult, 


though they had reſorted to the church with 
very different diſpoſitions. The next morn- 
ing he received the following letter ſigned by 
the municipal officers, ©* We were much ſur- 
« priſed at your refuſal. We ſtill hope, that 
* you will recover your honor, and thus con- 
* tinue to merit the reſpett and friendſhip of 
<«< all honeſt people. For this purpoſe the mu- 
e nicipality will repair to the church next 
* ſunday, there to receive your oath. / in 
« this you ſhew yourſelf refraftory, we will de- 
t glare you to be a rebel to the national decrees : 
tt e will lay you under an interdict: we will place 
g national guard over you at your houſe, and at 
« your expence of ſix livres a day. This guard 
« ſhall ſee this arret carried into execution, and 
« ſhall not be removed but by a 1. of - * na- 
tional aſſembly. 

The following is the ſubſtance of Mr. de 
Grenthe's anſwer: I am unalterably fixed in 
my reſolution. The conduct you have 
« ſhewn in my regard is itſelf a direct violation 
of fix decrees of the national afſembly. 
« That aſſembly has confided to you the exe- 
t cution of thoſe decrees, and Iam aſtoniſhed 
. at Tet miſconſtruQion of them. The new 
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inſtances, you have made, vill not be more 


ic efficacious than the firſt..· 


In reality, nothing could be more i 
to the decrees, an extrat of which accom- 


panied this letter, than the menaces of the 


municipal officers. Mr. de Grenthe would 


moſt willingly have ſet at defiance: this new 
inſult. But his friends, acquainted with the 


evil deſigns that were meditated againſt him, 


prevailed on him to retire to Champoſou, 
where the Prior, his brother, had ſo deeply 
impreſſed on the minds of his pariſhioners a 
horror of this conſtitutional perjury, that they 
had drawn up and ſigned the N re- 


ſolve. 


We the underſigned avg: aa 
* officers, and other pariſhioners of Cham 


_ « poſou, dioceſe of Seez, declare, that deſirous 


*tolive and die in the Catholic; Apoſtolic and 
* Roman religion, delivered down to us by our 
* anceſtors, will follow no other paſtor, than 


* him, whom that church has given to us; and 


* that we ourſelves will baniſh from our pa- 


« rjſh any one, who ſhall have the weakneſs to 


e defile his en by a agg n 
. oath.” “ 1 
Theſe faithful | Catholics minttinedi invio- 
lably this reſolution. An intruding prieſt 
could not be inſtalled among them but under 
| | the 


* 


1 1 

the cover of canon, and 400 national guards 
from the neigbouthaod. This violenee did 
not leſſen their * 16 the conſtitutio- 

nal religion. 
Many pariſhes in 4 dioceſes gave e- 
qual demonſtrations of the horror they had 
conceived of the new religion. That of Kern- 
funtin, perhaps the firſt brought to trial, went 
through it in a more diſtinguiſned manner. 
Orders arrive from the department to refuſe 
the ſacetdotal ornaments to Mr. Valette their 
paſtor. Theſe orders are opened in the veſ- 
try at the very moment he had come to do 
duty, and the intruder puts on the veſtments 
to replace him. Mr. Valette goes into the 

chair and makes his pariſhioners acquainted 
with what had paſſed. Far be it from me, 
1 ſays he, from thinking to oppoſe by force 
« orders given by the department; and at the 
© ſame time 1 earneſtly exhort you to bear 
« with patience the inſult offered your paſtor, 
« What I ſtill hope for is, that leave will be 
« granted me to officiate in another place. 
« Thoſe who wiſh to join the intruder, may 


remain here. I ſhall do duty for the others 


„ elſewhere.” Inſtantly all the pariſhioners, 
without exception, leaving the church, follow 


their lawful paſtor, and the intruder remains | 


alone. | 
Not- 
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:* Notwithſtanding this diſpoſition ef a great 
number of the pariſhes, the lawful paſtors 
were {till reduced to the neceſſity of abandon- 
ing their flocks. The neighbouring clubs in- 
ceſſantly combined all their forces both a- 
gainſt the paſtor, and his faithful pariſhioners. 
The faithful clergyman, dreading the effuſion 
of human blood, was reduced to the neceſſity 
of abſconding, or flying from his home. Theſe 
were the only means he could deviſe to pre- 

vent all dangerous conteſts between his ſup- 
porters and perſecutors. Even inthe beſt diſ- 
poſed pariſhes, the fury of the clubs and their 
banditti had occafioned the moſt ſcandalous 
and bloody riots. For great numbers of cu- 
rates and vicars a precipitate flight was the 
only reſource againſt the fatal lamp-poft, whilſt 
nothing leſs than the plunder of the houſes and 
effects of the fugitives could ſatisfy the ven- 
geance of the ruffians, from 'whoſe bloody 
hands they had eſcaped. In that early period 
many curates were purſued even into the fo- 
reſts, and chaced as wild beaſts. In Bretagne 
ſeveral, after having been obliged to wander 
about day and night, fainted away in the 
woods through fatigue and hardſhips; nor 
could the ſavage ardor of their purſuers be 
relented but by the fight of their carcaſes a- 
mong 
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and buſhes, half mangled by 


. of prey. 


Every artifice was made afe of by the ja- 
bl perſuade the public, that the num- 


ber of conforming clergymen was conſide- 
rable. In Paris they had forged a catalogue 
of fix hundred. In reality that unfortuvate 
capital had furniſhed the greateſt number; 
but after the ſevereſt ſcrutiny it was well au- 
thenticated, that of fix hundred 'clergymen 
employed in the duties of the pariſhes, not 
one third had taken the oath. Of forty at- 


tached to St. Sulpice, and of all thoſe, who 


ſerved the numerous pariſhes of Sz. Jean de 
Greve, and St. Hypolite, not one had conform- 


ed. At St. Rock forty out of forty-lix remain. 


ed ſteady. Two thirds of the catalogue con- 


ſiſted either of thoſe prieſts, whom the church 


rejetts, or of thoſe collegians, who had for 


twenty years been abuſing their education, or 


of ſingers, who were not to be ranked with 
the clergy. Many were leſs qualified than 
theſe laſt. Savoyards and chimney-ſweepers 


were dreſſed for the purpoſe: dreſſed as cler- 


gymen they were paraded to the altars to take 


the oath, and thus impoſe on the credulity of 


the public. Notwithſtanding all this there 
were to be found ſome men of diſtinction, 


ſuch as * curate of St. Euſtache, who that 
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moment ceaſed to be the king's confeffor, and 
alſo ſeveral other curates, who ſhewed more 
attachment to their revenues. than to their 
faith. 
Inn the provinces the number of ee 
and vicars, who perſeyered in a ſleady ręſuſal 
of perjury, amounted to at leaſt fifty thouſand, 
Of the. remaining part many qualified their 
oaths with this reſtriQion, that therein ſhould 
be underſtood nothing injurious to their reli. 
gion, It is a fad well attefied, that thoſe 
_ clergymen, who ſhewed the greateſt horror of 
the oath, were the paſtors the moſt zealouſly 
attached to the duties of their charge, and 
whoſe condu@ was the moſt edifying. This is 
what cannot be ſaid of thoſe, who without any 
precaution for the fecurity of their conſcieg- 
ces, ſwore without any proviſoe. Their re- 
putation and charatter alone ſufficiently evin- 
ced the juſtneſs of the refuſal, and of the con- 
ſtancy of the atbers. . 
Of the hundred and thing-cight F ob 
biſhops or archbiſhops only four prevaricated, 


At the head of theſe prevaricators, we were not 
ſurpriſed to ſee Taillerand-Perigord d' Autun, 
who had before betrayed his brothers. A 

worthy caſuiſt of rebellion, he bad made up 
his mind tg abſolve his brother-legiſlatars from 
the oath they had taken to their capſtityents 
| in 


| | 4 84 
in the elefordl aſſemblies, 
abſolved himſelf; and at one perjury more his 
conſcience was not to be alarmed. 

The ſecond was Brienne, archbiſhop of 
| Sens, then alſo Cardinal de Lomenie. His 
ambitious incapacity in the miniſtry had ruin- 


ed the king: his ſcandalous conduct had deſo- 


lated and afflicted the church, from which he 
ought long before to have retired, or to have 
been expelled. It is not probable that la- 
rante biſhop of Orleans was ſeduced by the 
authority of his example; common report re- 
preſented that nobleman labouring under the 
load of accumulated debts, and he was not al- 
lowed to have virtue ſufficient to guard him 
againſt the attraQives of a perjury, by which 
they might be cancelled. Savines, biſhop of 
Viviers, was known to be a man of principle, 


urbanity, and prudence: but long before the 


revolution there had appeared in him unequi- 
vocal ſymptoms of a diſtracted and diſordered 
mind. It is not as yet to be determined by 


the public opinion of his character, whether 


the oath he took was the effect of folly or 


vice; his cauſe is pleaded by the ſophiſtry of A 


his writings; and this part of his conduct 
apologized for by his extravagancies. FE 

| There ſat in the legiſlative aſſembly a fos 
reign biſhop, Gobet de . N of a can- 


From this he had 4 
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ton of Alﬀace, where he was the ſuffragan of 


the biſhop of Porentrui for thoſe parts of the 
dioceſe, which lay within the French territo- 


ries. No one had difplayed more power of 


reaſoning than he in the Tribune of the af- 
ſembly of legiſlators: no one had there more 
clearly evinced, that their decrees on the ci- 


vil conſtitation of the clergy were contrary to 
the catholic faith. Theſe decrees neverthe- 


lefs he ſwore to maintain. He was accounted 


by many a man fraught with ambition and hy- 


pocrify—but they were deceived. The in- 


. truded biſhop of Paris, the wretched Gobet 


fears God, and fears the devil—yet he ſtands 
more in dread of the jacobins than of God or 


the devil. In the firſt inſtance he had refu- 
Ted to take the oath unleſs qualified with fome 


proviſoes in favor of religion;—he was at laſt 
intimidated by the Jacobins, and ſwore m 
out reſerve. 

The other eonforibiſt, the moſt e of 
diſtinction, were a Gregoire, a worthy friend 
of Voidel, and of Chabot, whom he made his 
grand vicar, after having driven the biſhop of 
Blois from his ſee; a Goute, originally a dra- 

goon by profeſſion, afterwards an ignorant vi- 


car, baniſhed from many pariſhes, and latterly- | 


the worthy facceſfor of Perigord in the na- 
_ — five and twenty: or thirty- 
prieſts 


if,  % 1 
-prieſtson the left fide whom the jacobins had 


flattered with the allure of biſhoprics, and who 


had all the baſeneſs to aſpire thereto at the 
ne of the true biſhops. 


Of thoſe, who were not of the aſſembly, 


Rood foremoſt the demoniac Fauchet, who at 
the ſhadow only of a king ſtarted frantic; and 


being then conſtituted deliverer of the ora- 
cles of the iron-mouthed club, exhaled furies, 


which were to be rewarded with a mitre of 


an intruder at Bayeux. Among the conform 


ing prieſts appeared alſo a Torne, apoſtate no 
leſs than Gobet, but of a very different cha- 
raſter, making equally a-mockery of heaven, 
hell, and the jacobins. He took the oath to 


qualify himſelf for the archbiſhopric of Bour- 


ges in the new, as he had preached for an ab- 
bey in thè old religion. Another hypocrite, 
. who wiſhed to deceive heaven, hell, and the 
Jacobins, was Lamouret. Twice | expelled 
with ignominy. from St. Lazare, he had, by 
bis ſhameful ſervices; found credit with Mira- 
beau to be made his theologian and private 
| ſecretary. He alſo perjured himſelf. Mira- 
beau ſupplied bim with money, and had him 
appointed the intruded metropolitan of Lyon. 
Some men moreover of auſtere morals, at 
leaſt apparently ſo, expreſſed a more than 
common zeal to take the oath. All thoſe 
15 5 : OS" 5 5M moſtly 
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moſtly belonged to a ſeR, already proſcribed 
by the church; they had uniformly and ob- 
ſtinately perſevered to conceal themſelves in 


her ſboſom as children of a common parent, 


vith the only view of more ſurelv being able 
to gnaw her vitals. The connections of the 


janſeniſts with Camus, and eſpecially the rela- 
tion their principles bore to the new conſtitu- 


tion attached to him many partizans in that 
ſect, and brought over many to be conformiſts. 


Still among the janſeniſts were to be found 


men, whoſe integrity one ought to reſpeR, 
and whoſg information ought to be eſteemed. 


They had men of learning, ſuch as Moltrot, 


Jabineau and Lambert; and it is very re- 
markable, that all theſe men of learning teſ- 
- tified the greateſt indignation againſt the oath, 


and wrote ebe * all en who. took 


it. . gy a | 15 


In general the 3 under the influ. 
ence of the jacobins, rallied round the con- 


forming prieſts. In the refuſal of the oath 
this deluded people could diſcover nothing 


but ariſtocracy, a word which, to their eyes, 


had been conjured up into a bugbear, and 
fllled their minds with horror. The French 


Huguenots were alſo borne down the ſame tor- 


rent. Theſe probably were ignorant of what 
: os been _ by the pda ſeQ of philoſo 


"vw 


L 1 


phers at the beginning of the revolution. 
. We will at preſent make uſe of the Calvi- 


niſts againſt the catholics. In reality, we wiſh 


not to have either the one or the other: and 
the time will come, when we ſhall be able to 
rid ourſelves of all religion.“ 


- Inipiſoned by a cruel error the fag 
nots of Nimes haſtened to ſecure to their ſect 
a preponderance they had long wiſhed for, 
without waiting for the decrees of the nati- 
onal aſſembly on the catholic religion. An 
impious and wily philoſophy had ſpared no 
pains in blowing up again the embers of a 
batred, that had been ill ſmothered. She had 


refreſhed the remembrance of the hiſtory of 
that terrible night, over which religion weeps, 
and humanity muſt ſhudder. Impiety artfully 
diſſembling the real cauſe; has aſcribed to re- 
ligion all that was odious in that diſaſtrous 
event. The men enjoying confidence of the 
day, were far from acquainting the Calviniſts, 


that the atrocities of that horrible night, 
known by the name of St. Barthelemy, were 


originally conceived in the dark mind of the 


crue] Medicis, the offspring of counſels fo- 


reign to the genuine ſentiments, and blood of 
| Frenchmen, and matured by a ſyſtem of poli- 
tics, which the uniform ſentiments and dog- 


_ 


mas of catholicity rejett with abhorrence. 
They acquainted them not, that both parties 
had been dreadfully in the wrong: that in the 
frenetic delirium of a civil war, our ance- 


ſtors had thought themſelves authoriſed to 


revenge by one general puniſhment, conſpira- 
cies againſt king and government, the maſſa- 
cres of the catholics at Bern, and the double 
maſſacre of the catholics at Nimes, all which 
had preceded the fatal day of St. Barthelemy. 
They told them not, that the horrors. commit - 
ted in one age, are not to be expiated by the 
horrors of another. They induſtriouſly con- 
cealed from them, what is well atteſted by 
impartial hiſtory, that in the council of Medi- 
cis, which planned the bloody plot of that 
night, there was not a clergyman of any de- 
ſeription: that the catholic: religion in that 
cataſtrophe acknowledged as worthy members 
only. thoſe biſhops and prieſts, Who following 
the example of Hennuyer, biſhop. of Lyſieux, 
had opened their churches to the Calviniſts, 
and oppoſed their own bodies as a barrier 
againſt the aſſaſſins: or thoſe, who as that pre» 
late had done, had the courage” to reply to 
general officers, © Ves, tell the king, that I 
_ © oppoſe the execution. of: theſe barbarous 
ue which ma have received, to put the 
er | 4 e Sant 


UTI | 


t 1 
« Calviniſts to the ſword: I take upon myſelf 
*< the honor, and if ec the eee 
* of diſobedience.” Y y 

The impious planners of 4 m 
were far from reminding the Calviniſts, that 
this heroic conduct of a biſhop had alone re- 
ceived the approbation of true Catholics, and 
that even, when the eruelties of that day were 
freſh in every mind, it had gained over all the 

Calviniſts of Lyſieaux to the catholic church, 
the faith of which they all haſtened to em- 
brace, as ſoon as they had been made better 

acquainted with its genuine ſentiments. Mo- 

dern Calviniſts did not allow themſelves ſuffi- 
cilent time to reflect coolly, that thoſe biſhops 
and nonjuring curates, againſt whom they 
leagued themſelves with the new ehurch, and 
who were reprefented to be ſo intolerant, had 
never in one ſingle inſtance inſtigated their fol- 
| lowers to diſturb the peace of thoſe churches, 
which had been granted by law to Proteſtants: 
that the edict of 1787 prior to the revolution, 


had not drawn from the clergy againſt the 


Calviniſts, the leaſt ſhadow of vexation or in- 

veRtive, notwithſtanding the COP "__w 

acquired un. 

Theſe hiſtorical truths well 8 

onght naturally to have extinguiſſied the fire 

of bee ** the policy of the 
* inn 


* 
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Impious ſed to add freſh fuel, and iocreaſs. | 0 
the flames. With this view Chenier, that p 
odious bard of the revolution, poiſoned the | | 
theatres with-his cruel lies, and even had the | 


effrontory to repreſent the cardinal of Lor- 
raine bleſſing at Paris the poignards of St, 
Barthelemy, at that very time, when all our. 
public records e that he en in 
Rome. 

By falſe extrats * lier hed exagge- 
ruing.and.atering facts, and chiefly by miſ- 
interpretations of the goſpel, and of the ſenti- 
ments of true catholics, the ſophiſts had ſuc- 
cCeeded in their attempts, to embitter the hearts 
of the ſouthern Calviniſts. Thoſe of Nimes Wi 
long too much diſtinguiſhed by a rooted and 
. rancorous reſentment againſt monatchy, and 
catholicity, entered into all the political views. 
of the revolutioniſts, who already were mak. - $ | 
ing preparations for a retreat in that town and 
neighbourhood, in .caſe- they ſhould. fail in 
their general-ſcheme. All the arms were in the 

hands of the Calviniſts; and under the pretext 


J > 15 of exterminating ariſtocracy, as | early as the 
= . firſt year of the revolution, they turned hem 
al againſt the catholics, Nearly fix hundred | 
= victims, citizens of both ſexes, and of — | ) 
= | age were brutally butchered in the ſtreets, in Be | 
1 their houſes, and in the public places, before 
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they could, have the leaſt r of we 25 


cauſe of their being ſo ſacrifice. 
ce The religious, and prieſts were he chief 


objeQs of all this fury. The Capucins even 
pere arraigned for ariſtocracy, and aſſaulted. 


5 The gates of the convent were forced open, : 
and the venerable inhabitants purſued to their 


dormitories and cells; five of them were maſ- 
ſacred even at the feet of their altars. An 
aged man on his knees before an altar, humbly 


craves the indulgence of five minutes, wherein 


to ptepare his ſoul to appear before God. 

This granted by the cool. cruelty of bis execu- 
tioners, he ſpends the time in prayer more in 
their behalf than for himſelf: a watch in one 


hand, and a piſtol in the other, the aſſaſſins 
having counted the minutes, diſpatch! their 


vittim,, who falls bathed in his,own blondes 

Waere ofthe fanQuary.!; 4h 14 #85 
Pi It would be an unjuſt. and falſe eee 

ib we attributed to all F rench Protſtants with= 


out diſtinction, cruelties which were depreca- 


ted by the greateſt part. Even in the neigh- 


bourhood of Nimes, the calviniſts of Ceven- 


nes frequently expreſſed to the Catholics, the 
indignation they felt againſt the atrocity of 


ſeſe aſſaſſinations. In the national aſſembly 
all the proteſtant deputies, ,were far from. hay- 


ing againſt the. catholic, clergy; either the 


Fan Pie VN | hatred, 
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| hatred of Nabaud, or the heart of Bernat. 
On the contrary, a Calviniſt deputy from 
Tours, and another proteſtant deputy 5 
Aimee cenſtently voted agreenbly to the die 
wes of humanity, juſtiee, and ine ancient 
laws in favor of the elergy: they fgned even 
in favor of the cathoHe religion, @ dedaruu 
tion drawn up by the right fide of the affembly, 
_ that that religion was, and ought to remain by 
lau, the K e oy the GW 
Fnac. | | 
we ſhould be guilty of the ind 
juſtice did we think chat the cohdu of the 
Calviniſts of Nimes, bad the approbation of | 
proteſtants in other countries. Already had 
appeared in the French journals, proteſtations 
ſem from England againſt that perſecuting 
_ and ſtiguinary ſpirit. It was leſs incumbent 
on the Engliſh, than on any other nation 
to make this apology, All Earope fpoke 
toudly in praiſe of the Hberality of its eundut. 
Hiſtoty ought to preſerve theſe proteſtutions 
8d precious to the general cauſe of Humanity, 
- an# always conferting the higheſt honor on 
their authors. It muſt alſo not be forgotten, 
that in France there were Calviniſts by whos 
| the non-conforming prieſts were liberally pt 
tekteck: and in many Ih{tahces they were 
| knoun to have granted chem aſſiſance, and 
| 6 


reſuſed to thoſe, who had taken the gath. 
I. other proteſtants, and eſpecially thoſe 


E 3 
exployments, which abey bad with gomemps 


of Nimes, ſuffered themſelves to he inflyenced 
by very different ſentiments, they ſhall only 


de recorded by religian, to convince poſterity 


chat we have pardoned them, and that a ſocial 


or the ocher party, and always ſcamping an 
indelible tain on both. * 
The ardour of the Calviniſts of Nimes, 


| their bands of an executive power, the ſcourges 


they employed 10 extort the fatal oath, pro- 
ceeded from a ferveſcence of blood, which 


natural to that country eafily changes hatred 
| into frantic cruelty, and zeal into fapaticiſm, 


The favor they ſhewed the conforming prieſts; 


muſt be attributed to the nearer advances they 
ſaw theſe making to the Preſbyterian hierar- 


chy, and inveterate prejudices againſt the 


pope and epiſcopacy. Thus it may be ſaid, - 
that it was a zeal for their own religion, that 
prevailed on theſe Calviniſts to join the con- 
Citutional intereſt. But it was @ hatred of all 

religion, chat impelled their impious ſophiſts | 
and atheiſts to enforce the oath on the clergy, 

convinced as they were, that this firſt apoſtacy 


was a e ſtep to overtyra the * and 


4 9 
» ( i 


world way learn to put an end. animoſitics 
and rancorous diſſenſions, always fatal to one 


| tw. 
| tht abolithin the "cathotits' ane 
i beſt de viſable means to enfüre u Heneräf de 
ſiriftion. iin bar cn nog do 1 _ 
SW not ſurprifing that the civil conftitus 
tion of the clergy was ſo much TuſpeAta” by 
the cathölie prieſts," when they ſaw it brought 
for rward by men of ſuch impious and violent 
0 rafters.” Their objettions t6'the oath have 
not been lels 3 uftified by the revolütiohary 
conduct of * 3h" who took it. mY Theſe laſt 
aſſumed more. of the appearance "of f ſoldiers, 
than ef b affors.” A total derelidkion of the 
cuſtom 134 charatter o of \prielitisod, and even 
"= epi ilcopagy, ſo far as to > Join the ranks 0 
5 rebel | batealions with muſkets on their oy 
ers, mount guard in 'regimentals, and "take: a 
part in all. the licentious orgies 'of the popu- 
lace 1 was the lefs « cenſurable part of their con- 
dud. They went Hill further, . By their] pere 
jury alone they were involved” in all 8 
horrors, that crowded in upon | this pretended 
reform of the church, * They ſwore againſt 
the throne, : as they had ſworn againſt the altar: 
they voted againſt” their king with the ſame 
virulence, » with. which they had "voted againſt 
the papacy. "Thoſe e even, who had refrained 
from condemning | Lewis XVI. to the ſcaffold | 
95, legiſlators, were not the leſs backward as * 


A or rather zirgcibue rebels in pro- 
85 | | * | nouncing 


E 58 1 
Seki Nag enen: drr H, that he was de- 
ſerving 'of death!” They all vilely abandoned 
the church, Alid not one of them had conrage 
 ebibugh(Grail®his völce in favor of bis king. 
They nad Abhned again che bath of faith, 
which they bad taken to God; they finned 
againſt” the ch of inviolability, which they 
had taken to their monarch, defiled the ſaered 
engagements ot priefttiood with incontinence 
ind proftitution?” and they will ſtand con- 
15. to't the fate} poſterity, 45 ITO in 
of the leg iflattve, and lte tl bodies. 
What the name of a conforming prieſt is aſſo- 
ciated every idea deferiptive of the moſt aftive 
revolutioniſt, and of one the moſt intereſted 
in ſeconding the wicked and ferocious views 


of the jacobins: Impoiſoned by theſe peſti- 


Tent men, afd with the fury and rage, which 
they every here "conjure up and maintain in 


their reſpetiive pariſhes, France is now in a 


manner as hell opened in the centre of Europe: 


What language would have been equal to the 


deſcription, if providence had permitted, the 
greater number of curates and biſhops to ſwear 
with Brienne and Gregorie? What vould 
France have been with 9 thouſand 
Fauchets and Chabots 1 Tf © uur 
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 -»Diſappointed as the national 4 
in the. number of the conforming priefts, is 
induſtriouſly haſtened the execution of its 
decrees by iſſuing out orders for proceeding. 
to the eleQion of new biſbops and eurates to 


replace all thoſe who. had not taken the oath. 


elt difficultywas in replacing the curates and 


All theſe, eſpecially the biſhops, were. to be 
ſeledted among thoſe who moſt warmly el 


pouſed the cauſe of the national aſſembly. ei- 
ther at Paris or in the provinces. The treat- 


vicars. Many even of thoſe who bad taken 


the oath recoiled with horror, when they were 


conſcious that they were forcibly to take the 
places of true paſtors, in order to play. the 


monſtrous part of intruders. In many pariſhes 


in was bot till they had tried ſeven. or eight 


elections that they could find a man ſufficient- 


ly determined 10 accept the, charge. The 
grand means deviſed by the aſſembly were ta 
ſuppreſs the pariſhes themſelyes ;; and accord - 
ing i0 this plan more than three-fourths would 
| have been retrepched, if they bad pot met 
with, a firong oppoſition from: the country 
people. In many places they were reduced 
to the neceſſity of ſuffering: the old curates to 


remain, till the new biſhops cguld find prics 
_ correſponding to their views. The firſt con- 


ſecrming * in this new ſyſtem was che 
apoſtate 
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apoſtate of Autun. Anxious to be put into 
immediate poſſeſſion of their dioceſes, the 
greateſt part make their entrance with all the 
Pomp If military parade. The church they 


were eftabliſhing was to be a church founded 
on ſchilm, and to be wrought up with hereſy 


and impiety ; u church, that was to exceed all 
thut is recorded of the primitive Yun in 


their perſecutions of prieſthood. 
Muy occurrences, which I have well at- 


teſted by unqueſtionable witnefſes, though not 
declaratory of the vengeance of heaven to any 


degree of evidence, will not be unimereſting 
to many of my readers on account of their 
very finguler combination with the firſt at- 


| ehievements of the leading and moſt diſtin- - 


gained men of this ſchiſmarical | church. 


D' EApiuy was choſen on the firſt of Novem- 


ber che feuſt of AR. Saints. The air was rent 
vith the moſt terrible peals of thunder during 
the whole of the long ceremony of bis elec. 
tion, though at a feaſdn in which ſuch things 
are very unuſual. This prodigy was ſtill 


more remarkable that dey on which D*Expilly 


wen to ake poſſeſſion of the firſt conſtitu- 
tional fee: Surrounded by a numerous guard 


He' wu on his march to Quitper, Ho ar. 
nieed at the gates of that town about two 
_* Hours before ſun-fer. Net a du, was to be 
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been above the horizon; and the weather te: 
markably fine. Immenſe erouds of citizens 

were gathered together, ſome impelled by a 


een ala. zeaſ for. this firſt Intruder, others 
enticed by curioſity, and the novelty. of a tris 


ous to contemplate the man who was to be the 
Photius of the revolution. From his triumph- 
ant car he had already ſixed his eyes on the 
towers of that cathedral, the ſee of which he 
was going to ſeize on. On the firſt appear- 
ance of his eſcort, the air reſounded with 
ſhouts of acclamation from the revolutioniſts, 
who attended him—when lo! in a moment a 
veil of darkneſs, direful as the plagues of 


car, toyn and ſpettators in a mournful obſcus 
riiy. A general terror ſucceeded, and every 


rowful and pepſive, a momentary, bluſh ſtole 
on the intruder's face, whilſt his conſcious 
heart heaved ſome throbbiogs .of., remorſe. 

Bat theſe were not the firſt emotions of the 
ſott, Which he had learned to ſtifle... On che 
evening before his conſecration he had once 
more conſulted a Doctor of Sorbonne: and 


was to he ihe founder of, he promiſed to ſnun 
forever Tallerand d' utun. aha morn- | 


r 


umphant entrance, all however eagerly deſir- 


Egypt, covered the heavens, and involved the 


mind was fixed on che portentous eyent. Sor- 


daſhed at the frightſul ſpeftre of the ſehiſm he 


t 7 1 


be düse he bowed his head under the ſa 
erilegious impoſition of the hands of this a- 
poſtate, and hardened in his en conſum- 


mates the uſurpation. 
As obſtinate as he, but more implacable 


in his hatred, Saives the firſt intruder biſhop 


of Poitiers was more viſibly and more ſevere. 


ly chaſtiſed by the avenging hand of God. 


" Scarce ſeated in the chair of intruſion, and 
ſurrounded by all bis counſel, he was pour- 


ing out torrents of fury, and preparin g to ſign 


a decree, which was to put all the faithful 


prieſts under a general interdict, when he ſud- 
denly fell down dead: his right hand cloſed, 


and his arm extended and ſtiffened were pan: 


manent marks of expiring rage. * 


The pages of an hiſtorian leſs reſerved 


than myſelf would.. teem with ſimilar occur- 


rences leſs authentic and leſs public: and 


heaven, would appear to have been prodigal | 
of ſuch prodigies, if they had all been record- 


ed without diſtindtion. But whether the na- 


tural effect of rage, or a ſpecial puniſhment, | 


it is certain, that during the firſt days of the . 


| ſchiſm many of its principal agents were 
ſeized by, ſudden death: ſome the moment 


they were haſtening to drive from the altars 


_ catholic prieſts who had not conformed, o- 
_thers whilſt they were employed in'demoliſh- 
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ing our temples. Intruders, who had 'ſti 
all remorſe of conſcience, would not have 
been converted. by more remarkable prodi- 
gies. Chaſtagneau, chanter of Vertaiſon, was 
employed in his function the firſt time the 
ſchiſmatie paſtor of that church offered up the 
ſacrifice of the maſs, Though he had ſeen the 
pexjurer, drop down dead at the foot of the 
altar in the middle of the ſacrifice, he was not 
deterred. from becoming the intruder of the 
ſame church. The minds of theſe ſactilegious 
prieſts, though reſtleſsly haunted by remorſes, 
were not to be reclaimed by repentance, They 
had not the reſolution to retra& their errors, 
though they had not been ſo hardened in ini- 
quity as to be inſenſible of the pangs of guilt. 
A retroſpe@ to their crime had bereft: —_ 
of the uſe of their reaſon, -— 
One of thoſe victims i ee one Jon in 
the middle of the legiſlative body repeating 
his oath with all the accents of a man diſtratt- 
ed with remorſe and terror. Another the 
next morning after his perjury, unable to ſur. 
vive the infamy of his own mind, drowned 
himſelf in the ciſtern of his garden, Habs 
In-order to ſupply all vacancies, after the 
ancient paſtors had been driven from their 
pariſhes, the intruder biſhops. called in the 
apoſtates of every order, thoſe even who for 


181 
many years had ſought to conceal their crimes 
in foreign countries. From the heart of Ger- 
many and Holland theſe miſcreants returned, 
dragging along with them their women and 
offsprings of apoſtacy, and eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves with theſe in the preſbyteries/of the new 
church. Theſe not ſufficing, further recourſe 
was had to the refuſe of the true clergy, 
and the ſcum of the laity. All the levites, 
that had been rejected by their catholic bi- 
ſhops, either on account of their morals or 


ignorance, all thoſe who bad been ſubjeged 


to cenſures without amendment, were received 


with open arms by the intruders. this 


diſguſting degradation of the ſanQtuary even 
the authors themſelves became aſhamed. In 
a letter to the national aſſembly, Sirey, vicar 


to the intruder biſhop of Perigueux, painted 


in melancholy colours the new prieſthood 
compoſed in all the departments, of labour- 
« ers, who had thrown away their ſpades; of 
_ *tradefmen, who had deferted their employs; 

of vagabonds, and libertines, who had not 
found admittance into civilized ſociety.” 
With men of this ſtamp raiſed immediately to 
prieſthood, it was not difficult for the new bi- 
ſhops to replace 1 in a ſhort time a great number 
of curates. The moſt reſpeRable paſtors were 
rn from their preſbyteries by his confti- 
O's tutional 
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Separation of 
the two chur- 
ches. 


The Pope's 
* 


ſhip that the French conſtitution had decreed 


L wo. 1 | 
tutional horde. Still would — 1 
men have found ſome alleviation in — * * 
neral diſtreſs, if permitted to remain peace- 
ably with their reſpective flocks; if. they had 
only been indulged with that liberty of wor- 


to be the birtheright of / every citizen. Fur- 
ther trials were reſerved for the e * 
their flocks. i cat 4 

The new church. was ee a 050 
of ſchiſm and hereſy: and all true catholics 
became convinced in their own minds, that it 
was no longer lawful for them to join in com- 
munion with her, that is, to aſſiſt at her pub- 
lic prayers, the divine office, or the celebra- 
tion of the ſacred myſteries performed by 


| ſchiſmatical biſhops or curates. In this they 


did no more than is done hy proteſtants them- 


ſelves, who pray ſeparately, leſt. they ſhould 1 


is the minds of the catholics, when they un- 13 
Pope coincided with that of their biſhops. 


had given out a firſt, and a ſecond brief in an- 


1 „** " 


appear to have preſerved. the'catholic, apoſto- 
lic, and Roman faith by adhering to the paſ- 
tors, aſſiſting at the maſs, and other e 


duties of that church. "7 
This conviction was i more e forcibly | * 


derſtood that the judgment pronounced by the 
After a long and ſerious ſcrutiny his Holineſs 


ſwer 


[_ tet 1 


| ſer to the confultation' of the biſhops. © The 
| firſt bore the date of the 10th of March, 1791. 


It was fraught with the moſt profound wiſdom, 


and the moſt extenſive erudition, and tem- 


pered with the mildeſt moderation. The Pope 
declared that it was entirely foreign to his 
intentions to offer any decifion on the French 
revolution relatively to civil matters or their 


temporal government, to which he did not 
account himſelf in any manner competent out 


of his own ſtates. But he entered into the 
eloſeſt examination of the laws and principles 


appertaining to the religious government of 


the clergy, the hierarchy and evangelical dog- 
mas. He did not then pronounce any cen- 
ſure on thoſe who had taken an oath to main- 
tain the ciyic conſtitution of the clergy ; but 
he decided in the capacity of ſovereign pon- 
tiff, ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and vicar. of Jeſus 
Chriſt, that that civic conſtitution of the cler- 
gy was a chaos of ſchiſm and hereſies. 

The ſecond brief was under the date of 


the 43th of April of the ſame year. The 


Pope had been informed of the conſecration 
of the. conſtitutiona! biſhops, of their intru- 


ſion, and of the expulſion of the true paſtors, 


evils which were growing. to an alarming 
height. He declared to be ſuſpended from 


their order all thoſe who had taken without 


reſerve 
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reſerve an oath to maintain that conſtitution; | 
of the clergy, unleſs they ſhould retraQ their 
error within forty days; he annulled the erec- 
tions of the new biſhops, the elections of the 
new. paſtors, and ſuſpended from their epi- 
copal functions all thoſe who had been conſe- 
crated biſhops e to the * 4 ca- bp 
tholic church, | + 4 1 
As ſoon as theſe WY were mud 15 [ 
re the jacobins endeavoured to diſcredit 
them by every method they could poſſibly ' 
deviſe; and even to inſtil into the minds of EIN 
the people the moſt impious contempt of the 
ſpiritual authority, and the perſon of the Pope. 
More fury had never been vented againſt the 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt by the moſt virulent he- 
refiarchs. * In the garden of the palais royal 
at Paris, and in many other towns they pa- 8” 
raded about on affes a manikin in papal cof= q „ 
tume hawking about his briefs; after ſeenes - of: 
of the groſſeſt outrages, they ſet fire to à pile \ 2 
of wood: dancing round the flames, and rend. - | 
ing the air vith blaſphemies, they finiſhed the 
piece by throwing into the fire both the briefs 5 
ang the ſtatue of the ſovereign Pontiff. 1 
As long as they had been able to flatter =) 
neee that the Pope from the fear of 
loſing Avignon, and for many other political 1 
| conſiderations would withhold his condem || 


1 nation 
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nation of their ſchiſm and hereſy; the ja- = 


cobins had with the greateſt induſtry incul- 
cated into the minds of the people very 
different ſentiments of the authority of the 


holy See, They had even recourſe to the 
baſe cunning of counterfeiting, and diſper- 


ſing through the country a falſe brief, by 
which the Pope was made to beſtow the high- 
eſt encomiums on the conforming prieſts, and 
the ſevereſt cenſures on the others. A book- 


ſeller at Nantes having printed off a forged 


brief in oppoſition to the true one, juſt as the 


edition was finiſhed, a ſheet in the hands of a 


boy, who was drying it on a ſtove, took fire, 


and the houſe was burnt. One of the book- 


ſeller's daughters was to have been married 


the next morning: every preparation had 
been made for the marriage feaſt: the fire 


conſumed all her wardrobe, and ſhe expired 
in the greateſt anguiſh on the * day ap- 


pointed for her nuptials. 


The impreſſion made on the minds of true i 
catholics by 'the judgments pronounced in 


the briefs of his Holineſs, was not to be done 
ay by the deceits or outrages of impiety. 
They looked up with confidence to the deci- 
fions of their biſhops, and thoſe of the ſueceſ- 


ſor of St. Peter: and ſo far were theſe deei- 
W. from meeting with any remonſtrances 


from 
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from n- the other churches, that on the con- 


trary they were every where received wich the 


greateſt deference and reſpett. Reſolved to 
be guided by the unerring rules of faith, the 
French catholics were more than ever upon 
their guard not to join in communion in ſpi- 
ritual duties with the paſtors of ſehiſn *. 
hereſy. 5 

The Calviniſts were allowed 3 
their public worſhip not only in France, but 
in the very centre of Paris, and the Jews 


their ſynagogues: and by the new laws the 


Turks alſo were authorized to have their 
moſques. Leave was requeſted by the catho- 
lics to have for the uſe of their worſhip ſome 
of thoſe churches that had not been occupied 
by the conformiſts or intruders: ſome of theſe 


were at laſt obtained, but not without great 


difficulty and expence. Nothing then could 
be more edifying than thoſe churches, and 
chapels, where the true catholics aſſembled 
for preſerving the purity of their faith. The 
fatal ſeparation had been made between the 
good and the bad, between truth and hereſy. 
The two churches were eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
even by their names: that of the ancient 
paſtors was called the Catholic, the other the 
Conſtitutional Church. The biſhops belong 
ing te the laſt, even in a letter addreſſed to 


[ws 7 
the Pope, ſtiled e the conſtitutional 
biſhops. 


There was a more ſenüble differencei in the 


morals of the two churches. Within the pale 
of the ancient church had remained all thoſe 
of every rank and condition whoſe minds had 
been eſteemed the beſt informed, and whoſe 
conduQ had been the moſt edifying, whilſt 
the divine ſervice was performed by the in- 
truders with an indecency, which added con- 
fiderably to former ſcandals, the piety and de- 
votion of the catholics renewed in every mind 
the edification of the firſt ages. It was fre- 
quently remarked by ſtrangers, that it was un- 


neceflary to aſk which was the true church, 


after they had ſeen both the one and the other. 
Each performed ſeparately the divine wor- 
ſhip: and if one fide was marked by inde vo- 
tion, indifference, and diſſipation, the church 
was recompenſed on the other by an encreaſe 
of fervor in its true children. 

All this was diſpleaſing to the devil, 

the jacobins, and eſpecially to the intru- 
ders. In many places theſe were abandon- 
ed by the greateſt part of the people, ſome 
churches were entirely deſerted, and whole 
pariſhes on feaſt days flying from the ſehiſma- 
tical paſtor travelled many leagues to aſſiſt at 
Pan bs : * . . a maſs 
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lieve what is evident, that. the adminiſtration, of holy 
= things may he valid at the ſame time that it is unlawful ; : 


Tf FJ 


f maſs celebrated by a catholic. e or to 


receive from bim the ſacraments e. 


© The Englith 9 who has publiſhed a an ne. 
rical Sketch of the French Revolution, is hot wen ac 
quainted with the catholic faith, when he pretends. that 


the new paſtors were. thus induſtriouſly ſhunned, becauſe 


the Roman catholics believe, that all-ſaeraments admini- 
ſtered by ſchiſmatics are invalid, that their conſecration 
is no conſecration, and their baptiſm no baptiſm. The 
invalidity of ſuch a baptiſm is preciſely a herefy ſolemuly 
condemned by the Roman church. In this church it is 
received as an article of faith, that an infant baptized. 
even by a Jew or a Pagan, does not thereby partake the 
leſs of. the benefit of true baptiſm, and ſanctifying grace, | 


By her is admitted the validity of conſecration made by” 


an apoſtate prieſt, and of confirmation given by an'here. 


_ tical or ſchiſmatical biſhop, provided they themſdlves! 


have been validly ordained. But ſtill the catholics he- 


that a prieſt in the ſtate of mortal fin, though he conſe- 4 
crate validly, nevertheleſs is himſelf guilty of a facrilege, ' 
Moreover they bel ievo, that for a valid abſolution he 
prieſt muſt have received a juriſdiftion, which can ba 


, granted by the church alone, and vhigh ſus abſolutely 


refuſed to the intruders of the revolution. They ſeru - 
pulouſly alſo avoid all aſſiſting at, or participating of reli- 
gious ceremonies celebrated by heretical or ſchiſmaticat' _ 
prieſts, ſo far as this may be conſtructed into an adhefion 
to, ot approbation of exrors condemned by the church, 
'This is ſubſtantially the reaſon that- induced the fajchful 
to ſhun the falſe paſtors, who had no other juriſdiQion, 
than that which they received from the decrees of the” 
nating! aſſembly, 3 . 
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Thus with that liberty only of divine wor- ,7* 


ſkip, which the conſtitutron had promiſed to 
every citizen without exception, in à ſhort 
time the greateſt part of thoſe who' had fol- 
lowed the intruders, would have returned to 
the folds of their lawful paſtors: but then 
France would not have been decatholicifed. 
The impious in league with the intruders were 
unwilling to ſtrengthen by martyrdom the faith 
they had fo much wiſhed to deſtroy : aware, 


as they ſo often aſſerted themſelves to be, that. 


the number of proſelytes to any religion can- 
not but be increaſed by perfecution. This 
aſſertion has only been verified, and that mi- 
raculouſly, by the eſtabliſhment of chriſtia- 


nity. The hiſtory of all ſects is an inconteſt- 


able proof, chat they never roſe to impor- 
tance without the force of arms, and that they 
never long withſtood" a perſecuting power. 
Bur Condorcet thoſe to falſi fy hiſtory rather 
than acknowledge the hand of God in the eſta- 
bliſment of Chriſtianity. In order to gratify 
at the ſame time an inſatiable ſpirit of hatred 
and philoſophiſm, a rival of Julian the apoſ- 
tate he ſuggeſted other means, which he qua- 


lifed- with the name of ſimple ridicule. In- 


ſtead of pikes he adviſed the uſe of rods. 


Paris gave the example, and it was ſoon fol- 
. by the provinces. 


1 a 
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The lagellation of catholic women be- 
Th: ne Pb es Ruffians re ſorted in crouds 
Vith rods to the doors and neighbouring ſtreets 
of catholic chapels; there making it their 
buſineſs, both before and after divine ſervice, 
to diſcoyer and point out women of the moſt 
decent appearance, and all thoſe who ſeemed 
to be moſt attached to their faith, they indulged 
- themſelves in the moſt ſavage ſport of pub- 
licly ſcourging them in the moſt cruel man- 
ner, in order to extort from ihem a promiſe 
to go to the conſtitutional churches. Theſe 
ruffians were joined by the proſtitutes and 
furies collected from the market halls. _ 
Theſe monſters of ingratitude did not 
eyen refrain their barbarous hands from the 
holy women belonging to the charity-houſes, 
devout perſons, whoſe only care was to at- 
tend on the ſick, relieve the poor, and com- 
fort the afflicted. Three of this venerable 
ſiſterhood in the pariſh of St. Marguerite died 
in Paris under the rod of theſe horrible fla- 
gellations. At Metz even the children edu- 
cated by this pious charity were treated with 
the ſame degree of cruelty, becauſe they re- 
fyſed to aſſiſt at the conſtitutional maſs. In | 
vain did their ſavage butchers renew their ö 
threats and ſcourges : repeat your blows, kill US, 
continued to cry out thoſe children of eight 


of 
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ten years of age: we will not change our reli- 
The hoſtile genius of Condorcet invented 
other trials: and it became a paſtime to cut 
off the hair and ears of thoſe prieſts and wo- 
men who perſeyered in not acknowledging the 
falſe paſtors. In the moſt humiliating garbs 
they were paraded about on aſſes with labels 
the moſt inſulting and injurious. In this fi- - 
tuation they were dragged along the ſtreets 
and public places with their mouths crammed 
with hay, whilſt the mob was amuſed with 
5 petting them with filth and ordure. | 
In many towns, as in Nimes, Montpelier, 
3 Marſeilles, banditti were formed into com- 
panies ſtiling themſelves the executive power. 
Their paſtime was with more maſſive rods to 
beat down catholic prieſts, and all thoſe who 
vould not receive other paſtors. In other 
places, during the divine ſervice, theſe ruffi- 
ans, entered the catholic churches, drove out, 
or knocked down the prieſts, kicked and buf- 
fetted the faithful, overturned the altars, and 
ſhut up the churches, for which they had ex- 
acted payment beforehand. 
The juſtification of this odious treatment 
: of the catholics was attempted: by the moſt 
artful hypocriſy ; ſo neceſſary was it after all 
to deceive that ſame populace in order to con- 
quer 


| . 

quer their attachment to the catholic religion, 
The intruders reminded them, that if the an- 
dient paſtors were permitted to affemble and 
pray ſeparately, it would lead to the eſtabliſh- 
ing of two'churches, and forming a ſchiſm in 
France. The people were not aware; that 
catholie unity did not conſiſt merely in the 
union of belief of any national paſtors; 
bat that they were io make profeſſion of the 
ſame faith, he ſubje&@ to the fame paſtors, and 
che ſame head: of the church as all the other 
churches of the whole-catholic world. They 
were too improvident to foreſee that an union 


with the conſtitutional clergy would be fo far 


from preventing. a ſchiſm, that it was. the 
direct means to make it become general 
throughout France, ſince thofe pricits were 
nothing” leſs themſelves than falſe paſtors, fe- 
parated by their doQrine and their miſſion 
from the whole catholic church ſpread over 
the” world, from all the other paſtors, and 
from the Pope, fewer es 4x heed of 
the true church. 

Much leſs ai that. popethce: FO 
though, a general liberty of worſhip bad beer 
decreed by the aſſembly, that the catholics,who 
bad not abandoned their former paſtors, were 
to receive the benefit of that liberty as well 
| as" others, even without effefing any change 
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in the conſtitutional religion. Conttitutionits 
| vere allowed to go over to the Calviniſts, or 
to follow any other perſuaſion; all were to 
enjoy full liberty, provided they would aban- 
don their former paſtors. The people well 
kney that there cannot exiſt two oppoſite re- 
ligions, and at the ſame time both remain 
catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman. Willing to 
be ſtill thought members of the catholic 
church, they inſiſted that every catholic ſhould 
accompany them in the change. It was thus 
that the imruders made uſe of the horror the 
people bad of a ſchiſm to eſtabliſh one, and 
alſo to rouze them up to be refraftory to thoſe 
whoſe faithful conſtancy ſooner or later would 
have-made them ſenfible of their deception. - 

In ſpite of all theſe artifices, this intole- 
rance- and- cruelty were reprobated by the 
majority of the national aſſembly. The apol- 
tate of Autun even himſelf charged to bring 
in a report on the ſubjeQ, thought it his duty 
_ to inſpire more tolerant and lenient meaſures: 
and ſo great was bis complaiſance on this oc« 
caſion, that he wiſhed the catholics to be al- 
lowed to expreſs freely their ſentiments on 
thoſe decrees that were contrary to their re- 
. They ought,” ſaid he in the tribune, 

if they chuſe it, not to be afraid of pronoun- 
A l be ſchiſmatics : confequently that 

N - © worſhip, 
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© worſhip, which they may defire to celebrate 

A apart; whether it differ from ours or not, ought 

to be equally free as any other. Without, 

this religious liberty is but an empty name: 
« we lie under the juſt imputation of an intole- 

L rant nation, and our condut will juſtify in 
others every degree of perſecution.” This 
report was printed by order of the OT 
and copies ſent out to all the departments. 

Some of the departments, and among o- 
thers thoſe of Paris 'and La Somme, endea- 
voured, but with feeble efforts, to ſupport the 
rights of man, in order to enſure to non · con · 
forming prieſts, and thoſe who wiſhed to ad- 
here to them, the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gious worſhip. Neither influenced by'their 

arrets or their placarts, the intruders and their 
banditti would not admit the rights of man to 
attach to true catholics.' In Paris even the 
two intruders of the pariſhes next to the church 
of the Theatins, acquainted that the catholics 
had hired and paid for that church, found 
means to raiſe their ſections into a tumultu- 
us ferment between ten and eleven, o'clock 
at night. They contrived means to penetrate 
into the church, and with a ſavage fury broke 
down and demoliſhed the tabernacles, over- 
turned the altars, and made a general plunder. 
In the midſt of all this fury one of the intru- 
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ders, named Rouſſineau, irreverently dew 
out of the ſacred veſſels the conſecrated hoſts, 


which he conveyedaway, and paid no attention 
tos pious prieſt who ardently preſſed him to ſhow 
more reſpeR to the ſacrament. 
ln vain were regulations made by the de- 
— to put a ſtop to theſe outrages, and 
nugatory was the permiſſion granted the ca- 
tholics to re-eſtabliſh their altars. Banditti, 
rods, and ſabres broke in upon the divine ſer- 
vice, the prieſts were diſperſed, and the ſa- 
eriſtan knocked down. An old invalid alone 
made ſufficient reſiſtance till a prieſt had time 
to take away the ſacred hoſt. The new al- 
tar diſappeared under the hatchets of the 


plunderers : the church was ſhut up, and a 
bundle of rods ſaſpended over the door to 


_ terrify any catholic in future from exerciſing 
their religion there. La Fayette, Bailly, and 
a few others of the conſtituent aſſembly pre- 
tended to ſhew ſome diſpleaſure at theſe ex- 
ceſſes: always remiſs in their endeavours to 


never efficient, but when they meant to ſes 
cond” the views of the banditti, Whilſt all 
the tribunals were ſhut againſt eatholics; the 
conſtitutioniſts found a prompt and full re- 
drefs of all grievances. One of the flagel- 
lants having by chance been ſcourged herſelf 
bad only to make proof of the error of thoſe, 
| e who 


Kew the torrent of abuſes, their activity was 
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Retraftation of 
ſeveral prieſts. 
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impotency of their rage 
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conforming, prieſt, and ſhe auer, ample 
ſatisfaction. Some vere condemned to be 


impriſoned, others to: be, fined. the. ſhops. 


keeper even, who. had ſold the rods, paid a 
hundred crowns. - This ſentence, paſſed in. 


the ſuburbs St. Germain did not diminiſh any 


| perſecutions againſt true catholics.,. , 


In. the midſt of this fury of the new church. 
another event proved to the revolutioniſts the 
againſt truth. 
Thoſe curates and vicars, who had taken the 
oath more through weakneſs, the dread of 
ſtarving, or through ignorance more than per- 
verſeneſs of heart, inſtruted by the deciſions 
of their biſhops, and eſpecially by the briefs 

of the Pope, were impreſſed at laſt with a due 
ſenſe of their duty. The fear of incurripg 
religious cenſures, the voice of the. whole 
church unequivocally made known to them, 
made them conſcious, that their ſpiritual. la- 
bours, inſtead of contributing to the ſalvation 
of their pariſhioners, were inſenſibly ng 


: them into error and ruining themſelves. ---., 


A great ſhare of reſolution was neceſſary, 


| Wen them to retradt their error. The 


aſſembly, which had decreed a trifling penſion 
of ſwe hundred liyres for thoſe curates, who 


Had been ne of thain lee for not 
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5 „„ 
having taken the bath, withdrew this little in- 
come from all thoſe'who' ſhould retract what 


they had once worn. Their only comfort 


then was to be ſought in the peace of their 
conſciences, and the reparation they had to 


make for the outrage they had offered to God, 


their faith, and the church. Inſtead of the be- 


nefices, of which they were deprived for ever, 


the retracting prieſts had no other proſpeds 
but what held out to them a life to be ſub- 
jected to vretchedneſs and inſults. Never- 
theleſs ſcarce had the papal briefs been pub- 

liſned, when a great number of thoſe who had 


either yielded to the momentary impulſe of 
fear, or had been ſeduced by error, were 
anxious to repair their. fault. Their eyes 
* bathed in tears, their minds overwhelmed 
with confuſion and repentance, they made a 
publie confeſſion of the crime they had been 
guilty of, before that very people who. had be- 
fore received their oath; or who had in many 


inſtances extorted it from them: they retract- 


ed their perjury in that very chair in which 
they bad uttered it; and to render the whole 
att more authentic, they called upon the ma- 
giſtrates themſelves to enroll what they had 
done, in the public archives. In order to make 
the reparation of this ſcandal ſtill more pub- 
lie, many ſent to the preſs their retraQtation, 
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and of iq-diftributedebouſands of copies, oiders 
conſigned it to Pn eee ee 
ee * * 
It was i on the 3 
tos that the conforming prieſts felt the re- 
morſe of their conſciences, Many unhappy 
wretches, even in that moment, yielded to hu- 
man reſpeas, and appeared impenitent before 
the tribunal of God: but by far the. greater 
number ſhuddering with horror at the idea of 
their appearing there defiled with the crime of 
| their perjury, could not diecontented, til} they 
had given their retrattation every degree of 
authenticity then in their power, Thus were 
announced to us in the journals the reiratta- 
tions of the paſtors of Auchy-la-Baſſèe in Ar- 
tois, of Vouzou in Sologne, of Moranne in 
Anjou; and of many others. It was thus ibat 
_ the hit fayor one of thoſe paſtors ſolicited 
from the mercy of God, was to prolong his 
le till the following ſunday. This granted, 
the laſt favor he had to requeſt» from his 
friends, vas to carry him that day to the 
ehureh. There on his death- bed, ſurrounded 
by all his pariſhioners in that holy place, and 
collecting all the ſtrength he was able, he ad» 
dreſſed them in theſe words: It was my 
duty to conduft you in the paths of ſalvation: 
"oF OOO Es a oath of the 
Pr con. 
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* conſtitution of the elergy decreed by the na. 
© tional aſſembly. I now -retra&that/ oath as 
* contrary to the faith of the catholic, apoſ- 
tolie, and Roman ehurch, to which, my chil. 
« dren, I moſt earneſily entreat you to return, 
Land to petſevere therein. Too happy in 


* the grant of this moment, wherein 1 return 
* myſelf to my duty, 1 humbly crave pardon 
from you all for the ſeahdal I have given. 
« I am ſhortly to appear before the tribunal 
f God: I confide in bis mercy; that he 
, fortzive me the crime of this oath, which I 
deteſt, and which J retra& once more, that 
I may die in the boſom of the catholic, apoſ. 
uttered theſe laſt worde, a placid ſerenity ap- 
peared on his countenance, be bleſſed God, 
and died the death of a penitennt. 
3 us far were they from being influenced. by 
worldly intereſt in theſe retraſtations, that on 
the contrary it is of the moſt public notoriety, 
that many were impelled to take the oath ſolely 
| bythe apprehenſion of being otherwiſe driven 
- "tothe moſt forlorn diſtreſs, This was a truth 
ſome of them could not diſguiſe. One of the 
euraies on the left fide had been ſeen. to bluſh 
at the time he took the oath, 1 wiſh you 
joy, cried out to him a deputy from the 
* ſide, © that . able as yet to bluſh,” 
« What 


| | charaQer of a true prieſt;thawto live as a daſs 
tard apoſtate, he had the reſolution to mount 
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—* What would you ard me do, replied 
mne conforming prieſt, I muſt live“ The 
deputy did not preſs upon him another trath, 
the neceſſity of dying, vhich made the moſt 
lively impreſſion on the vicar of the dioceſe 
of Apt. More anxious to meet death in the 


into the pulpit, and make his retraſtation in 


theſe terms. The proſpett of abſolute want 
determined me to take the oath: but though 


they have named me to two livings, I had 
rather beg my bread, than accept of either 
Of them. When I enjoyed my revenues, 1 
as not unmindful of the poor, I hope you | 
40 will not now be unmindful of me. 

Frequent were ihe homages paid by pa- 
e to «theſe rętractations: and there 
were inſtances of their flocking round their 
curate to entreat him to remain amongſt them, 
promiſing at the ſame time to ſupply all his 
wants. There are even whole villages in 
France, whoſe inhabitants undertook, by a ge- 
neral ſubſcription, | to ſupport their exiled cu- 
rates in England: and theſe were never in 
want, whilſt the intercourſe between the two 
nations remained: open. In a ſhort time theſe 
| beneficent purpoſes were all defeated. The 
| s QI Fed —— the king- 
dom, 
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4 bs their rage againſt the rexraft- 
ing prieſts, and ſent out their banditti to per- 
| ſecute both paſtor and pariſhioners: ſo that 
the curate was under the neceſſity, if he wiſh. 
ed to enſure the tranquillity of the pariſh; to 
conſult his ſafety by a timely flight, or to lie 
ſome where concealed, and be EO" main- 
tained by the faithful. : x 
The condutt of many conforming e 
in a diſtri of the dioceſe of Tours may be 
ſtated to prove, that many retractations were 
prevented by fear. Knowing that one of their 
brethren was ſick, they conſulted together, and 
vere of opinion, that they ought not to ſuffer 
the unhappy man to die in his ſin, and be loſt. 
They thought it even incumbent on them to 
forewarn him of the danger he was in. Of 
their oyn accord they ſend him a prieſt, who 
had not taken the oath, and the ſick man re- 
tabs. His unhappy counſellors had not re- 
ſolution enough to follow his example as long 
at leaſt as they, remained in health. 

The biſhops ſtood not in need of theſe re - 
traQtations: there were many, to whom the 
people of their dioceſes extremely anxious to 
have them remain in-their-dignities, had pro- 
poſed to them to take the oath with any re- 
ſtrictions they might judge neceſſary. Theſe 
prelates, and among others, M. d' Argentré 

Ws _ biſhop 
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tokens of affe&ion and auachment, were ſtill ap- 
prehenſive of giving a ſcandal, which theſe re» 
ſtrictions would not have prevented. Without 
ſhewing any deference to error, they were 
reſolved to devote themſelves entirely to the ju» 
tice of their cauſe, and to encourage by theie + 
example, the firm and genuine ſpirit of chriſtia · 
nity. In reality the firſt appearance of the 
intruder biſhops was for each of theſe faithful 
prelates a fignal of perſecutions, by which they 
were driven to the neceſſity of either baniſh, 
ing themſelves from their CO or ne 
* lives to imminent danger. 1. 
To be driven from their ik fie | 

in 8 to make room for the inſtallation of 
the biſhops of the new religion, as it was the 
beginning, fo it was the leaſt of their misfor- 
tunes. If they quitted not their dioceſe, if 
they endeavoured to circulate paſtoral letters 
for the inſtruction of their people, they were 

beſieged both by day and night, by emilfaries 
ſent out either from the intruders, or the 
clubs, or by armed force, commiſſioned by ikke 
magiſtrates. Their only afylum was, t6 be. 
found in the compaſſion of ſome honeſt citis ©: A 
zens, who favored hy ihe darkneſs of hs if 
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| on rivers, and through a thouſand dangers, ſaw 
them ſafe landed on ſome hoſpitable ſhore. 
Thus, under the firſt aſſembly, M. de la 
Marche, biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, was re- 


duced to the neceſſity of flying to the hoſpita- 
ble ſhores of England, where he afterwards 
became the diſpenſator of all thoſe charities, 
which a generous nation has ſo. liberally be- 
ſtowed on-his unfortunate brethren. It was 
with the greateſt indignation that the intru- 
ders ſaw. the ſucceſs, which had crowned the 
labours of this prelate, in whoſe dioceſe not 

above one or two of the eceleſiaſties had taken 
the oath. M. de Cheylux, biſhop of Bayeux, 

who had been under the neceſſity of going 
up to Paris, was on his return, in order io 
ſtrengthen his clergy in their faith: knowing 
that he was to be betrayed on the road, and to 
be delivered up to the fury of an enraged 
| populace, he remained not long in his dioceſe, 
and was happy in being able to arrive in Jerſey. 
M. de la Ferronays, biſhop of Lyſieux, nar- 
rovly eſcaped from the hands of the banditti, 
whilſt the municipal council was deliberating 
on his deſtiny. M. de Themines, biſhop of Blois, 
Vas known to be attached to the true princi- 

ples, and Gregoire his intruding ſucceſſor, a 
moſt relentleſs tyrant. On this account it be- 
came ſoon expedient to the firſt to make his 
JJ. 
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*** in the night, and embark | 
for Spain. Before this, the palace of the biſhop: 
ol Toulon had been pillaged, and having been 
perſonally. threatened: with the lamp-poſt; he 
had retired to Nice. A detail of all the dangers, 
which moſt of the biſhops paſſed through in 
their dioceſes, would much exceed the bounds 
pre ſcribed for this narrative. Thoſe of Pre- 
guier, of Vames, M. the archbiſhop of Auch, 
and feveral others were cited before the tri- 
bunals-of their reſpettive departments. The 
inſtrudtions, they had given to the faithful, 
were their pretended crimes. In theſe @ dif- 
_ eovery was to be made of principles of an 
Incendiary: tendency: after the moſt ſevere 
ſerutiny, nothing appeared but leſſons of pa- 
 tience; peace, public order, and the ſound 
priveiples of chriſtian faith. If theſe were to 
be deemed crimes by the revolutionifts, they 
did not hefitate to plead guilty. A rational 


Hüiberty to preach: this faith, was the only pri- 
vilege they petitioned for. Cireumſtanced as 


they were, they could not be ſuſpected of any 
human views inimieal to the ſtate. The tenor 
of their general conduct, all their inſtructions 
fpoke londly and forcibly in their favor. 
* Only grant us,“ ſaid they, a peaceable 
enjoyment of the goſpel, and the dogmas of 
our r faith: foffer us to be faithful in our my 
to 
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to God, and in the paſtoral charges over our 
Locks, and you ſhall find our ſubmiſſion ſatis- 
faftory in every other walk of life. Let 
your new biſhops enjoy the benefices of our 
churches, and your penſions. Moreover, 
withhold from us, if you pleaſe, at your own 
diſpoſal, thoſe annual ſums, which your de- 
crees have aſſigned us in recompence for thoſe 
riches and benefices, which you have deprived 
us of, Though you ſhould chuſe even to 
transfer theſe remnants of our fortunes from 
us to the conforming prieſts, and conſtitu- 
tional biſhops, we will not repine. Deprived 
of every civil emolument, we ſhall ſtill be 
happy in conducting the faithful in the paths 
af religion, by a conſtant performance of our 
gratuitous funQtions. May God, whoſe pro- 
vidence has charged us with theſe duties, ſee 
us fulfil them: and may our flocks, thus main- 
_ tained in the principles of true religion, be 
finally ſaved through our miniftry. This is 
the ſum of all our waſhes, theſe the ſole con- 
ditions -of that compaQ which we ſue for 

with you.“ | 
Theſe offers alem made in moſt of the 
paſtoral inſtructions of the true biſhops; and 
- eſpecially in thoſe of M. de Themines, as 
they breathed a primitive ſpirit of zeal and 
piety, muſt have challenged the admiration of 
. | the 
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the bete intruders. Theſe never- 
theleſs purſued more vigorouſſy every mea- . 
ſure by which they could haſten the baniſh- 
ment of the faithful paſtors from their dioceſes, | 
and thus. preclude the impreſſions, which their 
virtues, and inſtructions were ſure to > make 5 
upon the people. 8 
— 119 The ardour, with which theſe he 
biſhopofsencz. vyere purſued appeared no where more viſibly, 
than in the perſecution raiſed againſt M. de 
Bonneval, biſhop of Senez. This worthy pre- 
late, as ſoon às he was apprized of the project, 
that had been formed to ſeparate him from his 
flock, oppoſed the intruder, by whom he was 
threatened, with all the intrepidity of an apo- 
ſtle. As early as the month of Auguſt, 1790, 
he ſhewed great activity in his endeavours to 
prevent a ſchiſm, both by private letters and 
public inftruftions. Already did he ſeem to 
have a preſentiment of the conflicts, he had to 
ſuſtain againſt the errors of the times: and 
| then even the conſtitutional magiſtrates might 
baue been fully convinced of the reſolute. 
neſs of his character in theſe words worthy 
of a Chryſoſtom, a Hilary, or an Ambroſe. 
My life is in the hands of man; but my ſoul 
belongs to God alone. If it be the will of 
the Lord to make a trial of his own, the eigh- _ 
teenth century as well as the firſt will have its 
| | . martyrs,” 
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martyrs.” Afterwards, in the face of the 
uſurper of his dignity, he declared publicly, 
that he would not abandon his dioceſe; and 
that he would'remain with his flock, to main- 
tain the faithful in' me tenets * union of we 
church. e 

The intruders and weir eoldſticationdl 
magiſtrates, well knew M. de Senez to be a 
man of a moſt determined character, and that 
this reſolution was not to be overcome but by 
falſe accuſations and violence—they employed 
both. On the ſecond of July, the mayor of 
his city fore warned him himſelf, that he was 
bound in prudence to quit it: and from other 
quarters he received certain information, that 
the next morning he would at leaſt be moſt 
rudely inſulted. His mother bathed in tears, 
and his friends all alarmed, threw themſelves 
at his feet. Yielding at laſt to their ſolici- 
tations, he conſented to retire to the houſe of 
a private friend in the dioceſe. Apprized of 
the route he was to take, the municipal offi- 
eers of Annot arreſted him as a ſuſpected per- 
ſon: numerous citizens offer bail, and by the 
_ conſtitutional laws he ought immediately to 
have been liberated: in open defiance of theſe 
laws the captive prelate is conduQted to Digne, 
under the eſcort of four and twenty national 


e A report is given out, that they had 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered in his papers, a plan of a counter- 
revolution, in twenty-five articles: this is 
proved to be falſe by ſubſequent legal inqui- 
ries, and by an examination of his papers. | 
The department refuſes to grant him a trial, 
though he is defirous to appear, and under 
the ſame eſcort he is ſent back to Fort Seyne. 
Inſtead of murmurs and complaints, the joy 
and tranquility of the confeſſors of Jeſus Chriſt 
appear on his countenance; and the people 
flocking round him, cry out, This is not the 
countenance of a guilty. man.“ Troops of 
banditti collected for the purpoſe, endeavour 
to. counteract theſe impreſſions by repeated 
ſhouts of, To the lamp-poſt. The holy prelate 
rejoices in his ſufferings, and is ſolely: allied 
for the guilt of their enormities. 
- With all the humiliating ſhew-and publi. 
city, wich which malefaQtors are led to pri- 
| fon; there to rid the world of them and their 
crimes, this reſpettable biſhop is ignominiouſly 
conducted through a great part of his dioceſe, 
to be confined in Fort Seyne. The unclouded 
ſerenity of his mind, his affability, his uni- 
formly meek and traftable ſubmiſſion in all 
that he ſuffered aſtoniſhed even his guards. 
They were all amazement, when, after having 
yielded themſelves to the hurry and fatigue of 
a long” 3 and repairing after a ſhort 
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repoſe to the apartment, where they had negli- 
gently conſined bim, apprehenſive leſt he had 
made his eſcape, they found him in the hum- 
ble poſture of fervent prayer, at three o'clock 
| in the morning. A 


the imemperature of the weather. There he 
is preeluded from every ray of human com- 
fort. Generous friends make him a tender of 
their company, in order to diſſipate the tedi- 

ouſneſs inſeparable from the folitade of his 
ſituation = but he is allowed no other company 
but that of the national guards, who keep a 
iriQ watch over him both by day and night. 
_ Ini contradi@ion to the moſt explicit laws of 
the conſtitution, no ſpecific charge is brought 
againſt him, till two days after his arreſtation. 
By this charge all the accuſations of complots 


immediately vaniſh: and the only erime he is 


accuſed of by his judges is, that he bad exer- 
_ ciſed epifcopat functions in his own dioceſe, 
and perſevered in retaining the title of biſhop, 


even after the intruſion of him, whom laymen 


had preferred in his S to the ae e 
ny of Senez. 

This decree was a new lubje® of joy and 
rt to M. de Bonneval, as by it he was 
mol, amply convinced, that the faithful diſ- 

| charge 


Arrived at Fort Seyne, he is 
immediately ſhut up in an open apartment, 
which having no windows, | expoſed him to all 
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—— bis 1 duties, in guarding his 
flock: againſt the ravenous wolf, which had 
been led on againſt it by ſchiſm and hereſy,” 
was the only cauſe of all his perſecutions. 
This ſatisfaction of his ſoul, did not ſcreen his 
body from the injuries of the air. His face 
vas burnt; his lips ſwoln and broken, and his 
eyes fatigued with the exceſſive heats of the 
dog- days: the rain, which fell in his chamber, 
had brought on rheumatic complaints; and 
violent headachs augmented the diſtreſs of all 
his other infirmities. All this he ſupported 
for eight and twenty days, in expeRation that 
the judges would cite him to their tribunal. 
In order at laſt to obtain this favor, he was 
obliged to write to the preſident of the aſſem- 
| bly, and to the ſelf=ſtyled eccleſiaſtical; com- 
mittee. After fifty days impriſonment he 
received orders to be condutted before the 
diſtrict of Caſtellane. His paſſage to that town 
was the triumph of virtue in chains. Crouds of 
people drew together every where to ſee him 
paſs by. Men, women, children, laymen and 
prieſts proſtrate themſeves before him, kiſſed 
his habit, his pontifical ring, and even his 
feet: all aſked his bleſſing, and all loudly de- 
clared him to be their father, their true, and 
Only oe. E og opal og dad angty 
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But what Oe ſenſibly affected M.de Senez 
was the effe& which his impriſonment and. 


conſtancy bad produced in thoſe prieſts of 
his dioceſe, who yielding to the terrors of 
perſecution had taken the oath of ſchiſm and 
bereſy. Reanimated by his example, many 
who had fallen roſe again by a public retracta- 
tion of their pexjury.. On his firſt entrance 
into his dioceſe, when on bis return from 
Sey ne, i in the firſt of his pariſhes, the curate 
F and. vicar of Tarlonne beg to be introduced 
to him. Both of them unfortunately had ta- 
ken the oath; and both then anxiouſly haſten 
to pay l bim the homage of a ſincere converſion. 
M. de Sénez, overpowered with the fatigue of 
a nine hours 3j journey over a very mountainous 
country, and afflicted with rheumatic pains, had | 
laid down on amattreſs and began todoze. The 
pevitentc curate having obtained permiſſion from 
the guards | to ſee his biſhop, emphatically ad- 
dreſſed him in theſe words: « My lord, I am 
t again worthy of you; I have ſolemnly re- 
« * trated the oath that I had the misfortune 
© to take.“ Never had M. de SEnez been 
more agreeably awakened: riſing from his 
couch he threw his arms round the curate 

bathed in a flood of tears. It is then you, 

«my dear paſtor: it is you whom I find again, 

and whom 1 embrace in our common faith! 
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Oh! how moth 1 congratulate with-you, 
„my deat friend, on your retorn tb the 
church! 10 this moment 1 forget a my 
pain andd afflictions, tov happy, that what'T 1 

„have fuffefed has been uſeful to you.“ 
Thus the true paſtor, a priſdner and in chains, 
brought back to the paths of ſalvatiot Us 
ſheep that had gone aſtray, whilſt the intrudbt' 
biſhop enjoying full liberty in bis palace, Fl 


ſupported by all the public force, fav bittifelf 
abandoned even by thoſe who had been * 


ced by ignorance or violence. | 
re at Caſtellane M. de Senez was we 


ſome time provifionnally liberated.” D 
this interval his devout condukt, and frequent 


vifits to thoſe churches which had not bet 


infefted with the fchiſm, contributed greatly 
to the edification of the public. He was 


every where attended by the bleſfings of the 
people, -though the tribunal had then very S 


different views upon him. He appeared be- 


fore bis judges far more exulting in the de- 


claration he had to make of his faith and con- 


dukt, than intimidated by all their threats. | 


He never once had harboured a thought of 


denying; that he had either adminiſtered the 


| facraments, or conferred: ordination on his 
levites- He avowed it; he did not deny it. 
—. * Called from above to condu thoſe ſouls, 


which. 
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which, have. been truſted to my. care, and ac- 
countable for them at the tribunal af our ſo- 
vereign Judge, theſe are his aum wards written 
to the prefident and cammitice of the national G, 
Jen. 1 have willingly appeared. before the 

- tribunal of Caſtellane ; and haye made a gon- 
 ſcientious declaration, that I firmly. helieve I 
| hold my ministry from God, and not gf men. 
UnconneRed with every other intereſt, de- 
voted to the ſervice of this God alone, biſhop 
of, Stnez by his vocation, and inveſted with 


the character of his authority in the exerciſe 


o my ſacred ſunſtiona, I judged it incumbent 
on me not to reſuſe my levies the impoſition 
2 s, to the faithful in general the ſacra- 
ment of ſpiritual nouriſhwent, 10 children, 
ho locked up to me as their father, the, bread 


of divine /trutbs, the aſſiſtance and comforts of 


their faith, As long as my tongue and my 
tight arm ſhall, be free, that ſhall evangelize, 
this mall bleſs my people. 
It was pot difficult for M. de Sencz to 
prove, that, whilft he abided by this rule of 
Condufft, he had not offended againſt the Jays 

of the national aſſembly, They dared not to 
axcuſe him of having ever offered the leaſt 
violence 30 thoſe, who flying from his inſtruc- 
tions might have choſen to follow thoſe of the 


e Whenever he inculcated a horror 


Sa of 
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of apoſtacy, he was always moſt! 


the people a love of peace, a reſpe& for public 
order, and a dutiful ſubmiſſion to the laws in 

every civil concern. Emboldened by inno- 
cence, he ſpoke to his judges with all the autho- 
rity of an apoſtle, the tenderneſs of a father, 
and with all the intereſt of a paſtor more de- 


firousto reclaim thoſe of hisflock, whohad gone 


aſtray from their faith, than to juſtify himſelf 
before the tribunal of the crimes falſely laid 
to his charge. The people aſſembled from all 
parts to hear his trial admired his tranquillity 
and courage. They beheld their apoſtle, their 
father in chains, and they ſhed tears of com- 
| palſion. This was not unnoticed: by the 
judges, and they were fearful of the event. 
By law they were obliged to paſs ſentence be- 


fore they leſt the court: they tranſgreſſed this 
law, to put off to the next day a judgment 


which-they durſt not pronounce before ſo ma- 
ny vitneſſes of his innocence. The next day 
he was condemned to be baniſhed: the only 
anſwer he returned to his ſentence was in the 


words of St. Cyprian, Thanks be to God.“ 


This ſentence was to be confirmed by the 
judges of Barcelonette, and M. de Senez was 
again delivered over to his guards to be con- 
duſted thither, All honeſt people were in 
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ful at the ſame time to enforce on the minds of 
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| the greateſt conſternation: he alone appeared 
Hialterably calm and chearful. Part of the 
people, and all his clergy accompanied him to 
the gates of Gaſtellane: and there this tender 
father of his flock, embracing his children 
with the warmeſt-effufions of tenderneſs, took 
his leave with theſe words: Adieu, my 
friends: force and violence may for ſome 
time ſeparate our bodies; but it is not in 
* the power of man to ſeparate our ſouls, nor 
ee the faithful flock from the true paſtor, I 
„have been, I am, and will be your biſhop to 
* my laſt breath. Let us all be equally at- 
© tached to truth, and the church of Jeſus 

« Chriſti” | 

Moved by compaſſion and tenderneſs, both 
the laity and clergy with tears in their eyes 
again expreſs im the moſt animated terms the 
bitterneſs of the grief which they feel for the 
toſs of him, and ſolemnly ſwear to him, and 
to that church, whoſe biſhop and confeſſor he 
is, an eternal fidelity. They proſtrate them- 
ſelves at bis feet, and for the laſt farewel con- 
jure him to bleſs them: he raiſes his hand up 
to heaven: he fervently implores the divine 
Being to beſtow upon them the gifts of fide- 
lity and conſtancy in their faith and holy con- 
duQ, and having blefſed them, he delivers 
himſelf up to his guards to cantinue his jour- 
ney. 


Sentence paſ- 


fed on the bi- 
thop of Gap, 
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ney, Thus St. Chryſoſtom formerly quitted 
Conſtantinople, after having fortified again 
a ſchiſm the faithful, and prieſts of his dioceſe, 
- + The biſhop of  Senez, eſcorted by a troop 
of horſe, was obliged to repaſs the mountains 
and return to Barcelonette. On bis arrival 
a general amneſty ſtopped all further proceed 
ings before that tribunal. Nevertheleſs other 
perſecutions raiſed againſt him continued with 
ſuch an unrelenting fury, that finding it im- 
poſſible to return to his dioceſe, he retired to 


Nice, where he found many of his, brethren 
baniſhed for the ſame cauſe. © The impious 


* will not believe it, /ays he in a letter from 
thence, but misfortunes may have their 


« charms. My enemies have deprived me of 
every thing moſt dear to me. I have pre- 


« ſerved my religion and my honor. 

M. la Broue de Vareilles, biſhop of Gap, 
was treated by his judges with lels ſeverity. 
He had previouſly acquainged the intruder 
biſhop, that, if ever be aſſumed to himſelf that 
authority, which the church alone can confer, 
be would put the laws of that church in execu- 
tion aganiſt him. Afterwards be aQually ex- 
communicated him for having publiſhed diſ- 
penſations ſolely within the juriſdiQtion of the 
lawful paſtor, The intruder. and his counſel 


„ this cenſure, but cited M. 
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de Vateilles to appear before à lay tribunal. 
They did not appear but by their attorney: 


M. de Vateilles appeared in perſon. His 


fr” declaration was, that he did not admit 
lay magiſtrates to be competent judges in the 
cauſe before them. The ſentence he had 
paſſed on the intruder was ſimply an eccleſi- 
aſtieal tenfure, which affected only the ſoul 


ö the Yuilty perſon. He obſerved that it 


Was very extraordinary, that the intruders even 


_ fitual cenſure. But thoſe men of the new 
church had no other arms, but thoſe of force, 
V. oppoſe to the truths of religion. 
M. de Vareilles then gave in an account 
of his faith and conduct, which he demon- 


ſtrated to be conformable 1o religion, to that 


auth6tity which he had received from Jeſus 
Chriſt, and to his duty, by which he ſtood 
charged to preferve his dioceſe from falſe 
paſtors, The intruders moteover accuſed him 
of having diſtributed papal briefs. Theſe 
briefs contained nothing but leſſons of faith, 


Which it was the duty of every biſhop to make 


known to the faithful, to confirm them in 
trath by the authority of the head of the 
church. The magiſtrates themfelves were 
grie ved at the accufation. They were all per- 
teal * with M. de Vareilles, and 
| well 


mould appeal to a lay tribunal againſt a ſpi- 
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well knew that his condutt had been the moſt. 
prudent, and his endeavours the moſt earneſt 


for the preſervation of peace and order in his 


dioceſe. They admired his modeſty and tran- 
quillity, and were extremely unwilling to con- 


demn him. They thought it nevertheleſs ne- 


ceſſary to ſcreen themſelves from the fury of 


the intruders by making them ſome conceſ- 


ſions. The aim of theſe was to have M. de 


Vareilles baniſhed; but his judges had for 


him too much reſpe& and attachment for to 
wiſh him to be at a diſtance from them. He 
was therefore that time acquitted, after hav- 
ing been fined in a ſum of fix hundred livres 
to be diſtributed to the poor, as they well 
knew that that was the moſt agreeable and 
e uſe of his fortune. n 
A conforming curate bad 3 the in- 
W and poured out a torrent of abuſe and 
calumny. M. de Vareilles ſuffered patiently 
the abuſe, proved the calumnies, and intreated 
his judges to forget them as he did. He was 
conſtant in his refuſal of any indemnifications 


_ Which they ſeemed diſpoſed to grant him, re- 
turned God thanks for the pardon he had 
been able to obtain for the calumniator, and 


that it remained ſtill in his power to labour in 


his dioceſe for the ſalvation of ſouls, at a time 


when 


ay 
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vhen the violence of perſecution had driven 
maoſt of the other paſtors from their flocks. 
This ſame year the national aſſembly aſto- 
niſhed the chriſtian, world by an act of im- 
piety, which in extravagant malignity far ex- 


cceded all the perſecutions and baniſhments 
af the miniſters of religion. On the higheſt 


eminence in Patis ſtands a majeſtic temple, 


dedicated to St. Genevieva, the ancient pa- 


troneſs of that capital of France: a monu- 


ment lately finifſied at the immenſe expence 


of more than eighty: millions of livres, and 
forty years labour. The contemplation 'of 


this auguſt fabric naturally feaſte& the mind 
of the devont ehriftiar with the conſolatory 
idea, that he lived in an age that was to be 


highly diſtinguiſhed wy: the munifieent piety 
of the French nation. | 


Four naves-joining in the form of a Greek 


_ croſs reſembled the union of four immenſe 
temples, which from the four cardinal points 
of the world invited true adorers to a central 
altar, crowned by a magnificent dome. A- 


round the interior of theſe naves the greateſt 
maſters of bas-relief had exhauſted all their 
powers to collect under one general view all 
that had been intereſting in religion. from the 
origin of the: world. In the higher nave the 


firſt parents of mankind, Moſes, the prophets, 
Part 1. 0 * eo” and 
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the kings of Juda recalled to the recol- 


| leftion'of the beholder the law and prodigies 


of the firſt - teſtament. - Under the cupola of 
the dome- was repreſented Chriſt delivering 
the keys to St. Peter. The Roman pontiffs 
received them from Peter, and tranſmitted 
them in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the 
beginning of chriſtianity, On the right were 
the martyrs, patriarchs, and .doQtors' of the 
oriental, and on the left the heroes, and holy 
biſhops of the occidental church. Facing 
the central altar the fourth nave preſented to 
France its Deniſes, Hilaries, and all that was 
moſt ſacred in the records of its eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. Over the altar ſtately columns of 
porphyry with ornaments of maſſive gold were 
deſigned to ſupport a rich canopy, where repoſ-. 
ed amidſt rubies and emeralds the pious aſhes 
of a virgin, whom from the humble walks of a 
ſhepherdeſs an extraordinary ſanctity and nu 
merous miracles had raiſed to the diſtinguiſh- 


ed rank of proteftreſs of the kings, and capi- 
tal of the French empire. Under an immenſe 


portico rivalling in beauty and elegance the 
maſter- pieces of ancient or modern Rome the 
ſculptured virtues of St. Genevieva challenged 
a reverence and reſpe@ for that illuſtrious 
virgin, in vhoſe honor the auguſt monument 
had 
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had been raiſed. Hell was Jealous: of the 
ſacred pile. 
At a time when the world was not? per- 
veils as to diſown the exiſtence of a ſupreme 
and ſovereign power over mortals, the being 
| _ jealous of the true God had conjured up 
every where phantoms of gods in hatred of 
him, whoſe reign is uncontrouled throughout 
the boundleſs expanſe of the univerſe. In 
thefe latter times this enemy of the attributes 
and perfections of God hebetating the minds 
of a numerous ſe& of ſophiſts with the ſtupor 
of conſummate depravity, had planned a ſcho- 
laſtic ſyſtem teaching the art of either deny- 
ing or hating. this divine Being. The devil 
wiſhed to have temples ereQted for atheiſts, 
and the national aſſembly furniſhed them. It 
had decreed for its great men all the pomp 
and triumph of an apotheoſis of ancient Rome, 
and its great men were thoſe, whoſe moſt dar- 
ing impiety and abandoned profligacy had 
qualified them to be the leading heroes of the 
revolution. | . 
In the flower of ki age, and in the midſt 
of the proje&s of his rebellion, died Mira- 
beau. The aſſembly went into mourning, 
and decreed, that the firſt great man of France 
was he, who firſt adviſed the deſtruction of 
religion as a neceſſary ſtep towards effeQing 
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a revolution. It 8 thiates; that the moſt 
ſuperb monument ereQed in France to God 
and bis ſaints, ſhould be converted into a 

mauſoleum for thoſe who had moſt openly 
declared themſelves enemies of both: that 


France inſtead of Genevieva ſhould reverence 


in the moſt magnificent of its temples Mira- 


beau, and all thoſe whoſe hatred for the throne 


and altar had rendered-them OE of an 


: _ reſpeR. 


Buy virtue of this ds; cha genuine « ett 


bring of Satan or Condorcet, the names of 
God and Genevieva in the frontiſpiece were 


obliterated, and the-croſs taken down. The 
chiſel of hatred mutilated or-deſtroyed, at the 


immenſe expence of eleven hundred thouſand 


livres, the maſter- pieces of art in the baſs- 
reliefs; which had been conſecrated by the 


chiſel of religion. Never before had the ale 


regret for having ſquandered ſo great a fum. 
The emblems of God, and the images of his 


be rebellion, and Trophies of irreligion. © 
Then only was this temple l wor- 


5 ay to receive the remains of the great men 


apoftles, were replaced by garlands, ae. 


ſembly made ſo ſcandalous an uſe of the na- | 
tional treafure, and never had it ſhewn leſs 


of the affembly. Then that man whom f 


France not long . had bluſhed'to have 
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produced; that man, vhoſe heart morally and 
* phyſically corrupted had been, conſumed by 
an ignominious putrefation, which ultimately 
bad pervaded the whole ſyſtem of his body; 
that man, in whom public juſtice "ought to 
have puniſhed violated hoſpitality, rapes 
and rapines committed by force of arms, 
and the aſſaſſins poniard lifted up againſt 
the viQtims of his perfidious and avarici- 
ous amours; that man, whom his judges 
regretted they had not delivered up into the 
hands of the executioner, who had obliged his 
- monarch to repent ever having been able to 
grant him a reprieve, and reſcue him fromithe 
ſcaffold ; that man, the ſhame of his mother, 
the torment of his father, the terror of his 
king, and the bane of all faith and religion, 
vas carried in triumph, and placed on an altar 
by [thoſe very men, who had been ſtamped 
vith the infamy of having been his brethren, 


and had been his accomplices in all his crimes 


both againſt the altar and the throne. The 
avenging hand of God had ſtruck him, and 

plunged his ſoul in the abyſs of hell, when his 
cadaverous body in the car of ovation, per- 
fumed by the incenſe of impiety, and attended 
by immenſe crowds of citizens, received all 
the honors of patriotic worſhip. The place, 


if which covered theſe impure remains, was not 
/ how- 


however to bear his name. yp the decrees 
of the nation 
Pantheon; but by _ rs a ** 
demonion. 


Seventy SP ak eek; in blaſphemies, | 


ſophiſms, ſarcaſms, falſehoods, and a virulent” 


hatred of Chriſt and his faints, had placed 


Voltaire at the head of all the impious ſeas of 
the age. His diſciples complained of the ob- 
ſcurity of the place, which contained his aſhes 
at twenty leagues diſtance from Paris, and ſo- 


licited for him the honor of an apotheoſis. 
The merits of the whole collective body of 
impiety had not as great a title to this new 
triumph as Voltaire himſelf. Never before 


had the abuſe of great talents ſerved ſo effica- 
_ciouſly the cauſe of irreligion: never had man 
inſtilled with ſo much art the poiſon of error 


and vice, ſtrewed the paths of falſehood and 


corruption with ſo many flowers, debauched 


youth with ſo many charms, made ſo many 


| apoſtates, ruined ſo many ſouls, or cauſed fo 


much affliction in the church. His pen was 
| the ſword of Mohammed in the weſt. All 


the impious wits of the day acknowledged him 


to be their father, as he had been the child 


and diſciple of all the ſophiſts of paſt ages. 
The triumph of Voltaire was the triumph of 
| * the ſchools the declared enemies of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 


* 
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Cbriſt. All this had been ſanQioned by the 
deerees of the national aſſembly. © Impious 
deputies, jacobin clubs, hordes of banditti, 
-and their blind followers filled up the train, 
and France now groans under the load of im- 
piety and profligacy without having 1 N 


or reſolution to ſhake it off. 
The Hercules of ſophiſts, the nodal 


| able Rouſſeau, obſtinately perſevering to com- 


bat thoſe ſacred truths, which he profeſſed to 
admire, but had too much pride to ſubmit to, 
had alſo his titles, and very ſtrong titles to the 
apotheoſis of incredulity. This had alſo been 
decreed to him by the aſſembly. His aſhes 
were preſerved in the elyfium of Girardin. 
A reſpe& for that property, and for the wor- 
ſhip which his diſciples paid him there, was 
the only obſtacle which precluded him from 
the honors of the Pantheon. 
The intruders of the conſtitutional church 
were witneſſes of all theſe diſtinguiſhed tri- 
umphs of impiety and atheiſm. ' At a time 
when it remained doubtful by what decrees 


the religion of Chriſt was the moſt outraged, 


by thoſe who changed his temples into thea- 
tres and haunts of profligacy, or by thoſe who 
placed upon his altars Voltaire and Mirabeau, 
the intruders and conformiſts of the new 
church were not the leſs induſtriouſſy employ- 
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ed in ineulcating into the minds of the heu- 
ple a thorough perſuaſion, that a renewal of 
the moral conduct and piety of the primitive 
chriſtians was the grand objeQ of the revolu- 


tion. The moſt active meaſures were adopted 


for baniſhing the former prieſthood; and dif- 


penſions. | trifts, banditti, and clubs having been excited 


with having changed their religion. Already 


againſt the-true paſtors, already as carly as the 
months of Auguſt and September, theſe had | 
all been driven from their diaceſes. Still the 


bare exiſtence even of this clergy was a thom 
in the fides of falſe politicians, and impious 


intruders. The epoch of the twentieth f 
June, the fatal voyage of Lewis XVI. ſo un- 


fortunately arreſted at Varennes, had inter- 
cepted every ray of a comfortable hope. 


Already in a prodigious number of de- 


poſed curates, biſhops driven from their dio- 


ceſes, or clergymen deprived of their benefi- 
ces, avarice had diſcovered men, to vVhom a 


 fimall part of their former effects had been 
aſſigned for their ſubſiſtenee. Whatever ſpi- 
rit of economy bad dictated that allowance, 
an exact calculation; was ftill made of all-the 
millions that would be neceſfary for the pay- 


ment of the penſions of the plundered clergy. 
Its preſence alone, it was not difficult to fore- 
fee, would continually reproach the people 


bad 
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had the jacobins concerted meaſures to dimi- 
niſi the number of ſo many prieſts. The 
agents appointed for the payment of the pen- 
- Hons conducted themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that it was too eaſy to ſee they had received 
ſecret orders io create delays, and diſtreſs the 
penſioners by want. The ſlighteſt pretext of 

inciviſm was deemed a ſufficient reaſon for 
abſolute refuſal of payment to ſome; for o- 
thers, the formalities they were to go through 
were inconceivable: and when they were 
complied with, innumerable other difficulties 
were ſtarted. A rude anſwer frequently put 
off to the next day, a week, or ſometimes ſe- 
veral months, men who had been left deſtitute; 
of every other reſource, and whom we have 
ſeen reduced to the neceſſity of receiving 
alms for their daily maintenance. If they 
applied again on the day appointed, they 
were told that no remittances had come from 
the treaſury. Inſolent agents anſwered, that 
then they had no time: and brutal ones often 

added inſult and deriſion to further delays. 
It was a melancholy fight to behold venera- 
ble paſtors, aged men bending under the 
weight of abſolute want, .crowds. of prielts 
waiting at the doors of the agents filent and 
| faſting under every preſſure of extreme diſ- 
treſs. Though .cruelly humilaung, many 
"Part 1. Es! 4 were 
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were under the abſolute neceſſity of ſubmit- 
ting to this mode of relief; whilſt others, 


ſhocked at the unworthy treatment, renounced 


their penſions. But the conſtancy of the 
clergy was not to be ſhaken by either ſhame 


or diſtreſs: though they knew that all the 


conformiſts were regularly paid, without meet- 


ing with any injuries or hardſhips, they were 


not on this account the more induced to be 


The firſt im- 
priſonment of 
the prieſts at 
Breſt. 


guilty of perjury. On the departure and re- 


turn of the king, the prieſts ſo faithful to the 


dictates of their conſciences were every where 
expoſed to new inſults and: outrages. Men, 
who having been ſhut up their whole life 


time in their diſtant villages, had never even 
ſeen the court, were accuſed of being leagued 
with it in conſpiracies againſt the nation. 


Almoſt every. where they were obliged to ab- 
ſcond, till the firſt fury cauſed by the effort 


of a prince to fly from his impriſonment 


had abated. Theſe commotions' were of a 
longer duration in the departments of Fini- 
ſterre and Mayenne. | 
In confequence of an order iſſued out by 
that firſt department, guards and banditti dif- 
perſe themſelves through the towns and coun- 

try: the curates, vicars, and other non-· con- 
forming prieſts are every where arreſted as 
ſuſpicious perſons; and are hurried away and 
crouded 
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crouded into a convent of Carmes at Breſt. 
Many, and among other F. Eliſæus provincial 
of the Carmes do not arrive thither vithout 
having ſeveral times been in imminent danger 
of loling their lives. That religious man was 
well known to have rendered the moſt emi. 
nent ſervices to his neighbours in all that 
canton. M. Squazen 'curate-of St. Pierre 
was in ftill greater danger: his purſuers had 
already taken down the fatal lantern, when he 
was reſcued by the guard, and conveyed to 
piiſon the moment they were fitting the cord 
round his neck. About the end of June ſe. 
venty of theſe paſtors were ſubjeQed to the ſa- 
vage guard of forty armed ruffians, ſelf-ſtyled 
patriots, who brutiſhly haraſſed them day and 
night, both in the church, and their apartments. 

In the mean time had been raiſed up a- 
gainſt the priſoners the ſcum of the port, partly 
made up of liberated galley- ſlaves, whoſe con- 
finement generally contributes more to the de- 
pravity of their future conduct, than to the ex- 
piation of their former crimes. The magi- 
ſtrates of Breſt were aware, that in a ſhort 
time, they would not be able to control fo fero- 
cious a rabble, and petitioned the department, 
that the prieſts might be removed to a place 
of greater ſecurity. Their petition was re- 
jected. The atrocious d' Expilly, intruder 

0 Us. biſhop 
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biſhop of Quimper,hought Brel a ee 
for their confinement. As yet a legiſlator, he 
diſpatched from his committee the orders of a 
tyrant, and inſiſted on their not being removed 
to any other place. This letter had all the 
force of a law. He did not charge them with 
any crime: for the only one they could poſ- 
ſibly be made to appear guilty of, was that they 
refuſed to acknowledge the lawfulneſs of his 
intruſion: Their impriſonment was conſide- 
rably prolonged with the dreadful proſpect of 
every day being probably their laſt. But the 
moment for the great hecatomb was not as yet 


come. The king, a priſoner in the Thuileries, * 


baving at laſt ſanctioned the new French con- . 
ſtitution, the national aſſembly publiſhed an : 
amneſty, which itſelf and its banditti alone 
ſtood in need of. The department of Finiſterre 
would not allow the public benefit to be ex- 
tended to the prieſts of Breſt. No formality of 
public juſtice had preceded their arreſtation, 
no crime had been ſpecified, no judge had 
been commiſſioned to try them, and yet the 
department would have them alone excepted 
from the general amneſty. By ſome of its 
members it was at laſt made ſenſible of the in- 
human ſeverity of this proceeding,and a com- 
miſſa ry was appointed. Having aſſembled the 
Wahn copielipe, he e to them a 
1 * OY 
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N long diſcourſe imbittered with the vileſt ca- 
lumnies, and the moſt abuſive threats. In all 
the functions of a humane magiſtrate thoſe 
moments muſt be the ſweeteſt, in which he 
reſtores falſely impeached innocence to its 
former liberty. This ſentiment was not con- 
genial to the feelings of the commiſſary. The 
majeſtic ſilence of the priſoners, under all the 
ſtorms of his calumnies, only added new fuel 
to his rage: but 1 in ſpite of all his invectives 
ſentence was to be paſſed: and by virtue of 
he general amneſty they were ſet at liberty. 
The only conſolation afforded © the orator 
was in reading the decree of the department, 
by which they were abſolutely forbidden to 
return to their reſpeQive homes, their parents, 
and friends. Thus was the amneſty for them 
the beginning of their exile, 'even then hold- 
ing out to them the uncertain proſpe& of life 
or death. The law, by which paſſports had 
been ordered, was then aboliſhed for all. The 
diſtrict infiſted on its ſtill being in force againſt 
theſe unfortunate prieſts, and they were ob- 
liged to go and receive their paſſports at the 
other extremity of the town. On the road 
crowds of banditti ruſhed in upon them from 
every quarter, and every moment they had 
reaſon to apprehend that they had only been 
liberated from their priſon to fall a ſacrifice 

to 
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to an unprincipled mob. Providence abated 
for a while the fury of the multitude, and theſe 
perſecuted men retired from a towh, which 
might juſtly have been accounted the centre 
of revolutionary rage, if there had not been a 
Marſeilles and a Paris. The pious inhabitants 
of the country, attuated by very different ſen- 
timents, waited impatienthy for their enlarge- 
ment. As ſoon as the worthy prieſts appear- 
ed, they all preſſed forward to receive them 


with open arms. Beſtowing on them every 


blefling, and every token of compaſſion, they 
hoſpitably offered them their houſes for an 
aſylum, and the grateful ſhepherds mingled 
their tears with thoſe of their faithful flocks. 
But the day was not far off, when other de- 
crees were to rend aſunder theſe bonds of 
mgual comfort and happineſs. 

The ſpirit of perſecution was e out- 
en in Anjou and Maine. The admini- 
ſtrative bodies of Maine and Loire iſſued out 
orders for the troops of the line, and the na- 


tional guards of the department, to ſeize all the 


arms they ſhould find in the huuſes of the no- 
bility both in town and country, and eſpecially 
to condutt'to Angers all the non-conforming 


prieſts whom they ſhould diſcover on their 


march. Peaceable in their retirement a hun- 
dred of thoſe prieſts were laid violent bands 
on 
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on by theſe parties of ſoldiers without ever 
having in the leaſt ſuſpected that they ſhould 


be arraigned as authors of the king's flight. 


Surrounded by guards, who continually pour 
ed out upon them torrents of imprecations, 


railleries, and threats, they were treated with 


the ſame ſeverity as the greateſt criminals, and 
no ſooner arrived at Angers than they were 
thrown into priſon, where all intercourſe be- 
. tween. their relations or themſelves was cut 


off, where avaritious jailers allowed them no 


bread but at an exorbitant price, and where 


national: guards with bayonets fixed added the 
moſt ſavage treatment to the rigor of their 
priſon.” 
At Chateau-Gonthier in the PR; rs 
of Mayenne, two intruders were very ſolici- 


tous, that alb. non-conforming prieſts in their 


town and diſtrict ſhould be treated with equal 


ſeverity. The municipal officers, dreading. 


the power and virulence of the jacobin clubs, 


durſt not refuſe to comply with their ſolicita- 


tions: Mr. Brillet a tanner, Mr. Hommeau a 
public writer, and Mr. Perrotin a goldſmith, 


were the only three, who had virtue and cou- 


rage enough to oppoſe the torrent of this ini- 
quitous tyranny. Sixty prieſts were hurried 
away, and confined in the cells of a Benedic- 
tine convent. The guards were doubled, leſt 

ey 
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they, ſhould make their eſcape, - The town 
was illuminated at night, and during the day 


ſentinels had orders to fire on all thoſe prieſts, 
who ſhould even appear at the windows. All 
charitable perſons, who wiſhed to comfort 


them in their diſtreſs, were inſulted. The 


mayor ſhewed himſelf at the convent, but it 
was only to add freſh outrages to their con- 
finement. After ſome time they were allowed 


to take the air for two hours in a lower court, 


and at laſt to walk in the garden. Some friends 


fortunately warned them, that this laſt indul- 


gence was only meant as a ſnare: and that 
their enemies were contriving to drop in their 


walks counterfeited letters, in order to have 
freſh articles of accuſation againſt them. This 


calumny defeated, a report was ſpread thatthe- 
prieſts of Laval had ſet fire to the town; the 
| banditti were immediately ready with their 
| hatchets to aſſaſſinate the prieſts of Chateau- 


Gonthier, when a courier arrived from Naval, 
and contradifted the report. 


The venerable curate of Athee in the dic. | 
trit of Anjou, M. Volgerard, had been about 
the ſame time confined for ſix weeks in the 
dungeon of Craon: and it was owing entirely 
to his infirmities, and the inſtances of his phy- 


ſician, that the irons were at laſt ſtruck off his 


bands and feet. His piety and reſignation had 


made 
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to be teſpetted even by his guards. The only 
erime laid to his charge was that he had preven- 
ted ſchiſm and impiety from penetrating into his 
pariſh. His faith and reſolution confounded 
his judges: he had received his pardon. and 
was ſet at liberty, when the very ſame day, 
by an order of the diſtri, he was ſent back to 
priſon, with thirteen of his brethren, accuſed 
ol having favored the eſcape of the king, be- 

cauſe they refufed to tak e the oath of the in- 


truders. 5 ; | 
Theſe priſoners with thoſe of Breſt were 


only releaſed, when the aſſembly, after having 


_ obliged the king to receive the new code, pub- 
liſhed a general pardon for all crimes againſt 
the revolution. The legiſlators ſeemed un- 
willing to finiſh their ſeſſions, before they had 
committed a crime, which was not likely to 
furniſh them with new titles to the amneſty of 
nations, . Notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn re- 
nunciation to all foreign conqueſts, all poſſible 


means had been deviſed to wreſt from the Pope 


Avignon and the Comtat. This ſeizure was 
originally moved by Bouche, and had been a 
long time debated. Supported by the ſupe- 
rior arguments of M. de Clermont de Ton- 


nerre, and by the energetic eloquence of M. 


l Abbẽ Maury, juſtice and national decorum 
were for a while triumphagt. On the 14th of 
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May 1791, the aſſembly decreed, that Avig- 
non and the Comtat were not integrant parts 
of the French empire. Nevertheleſs Bouche 
and the jacobins could not prevail upon them- 


ſelves to abandon this prey. That the ſove- 


reign pontiff of the catholie religion ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of ſtates lying within France, was. 
an idea inſupportable to a ſet of men, who were 
meditating till ſeverer ſtrokes againſt that re- 
ligion. It was ſaid that the ſabres and canons 
of the banditti would force the aſſembly to an- 


nul that decree. The ſavage cruelties com- 


mitted by the ruffians ſent into the Comtat 
were extremely oppreſſive: and petitions, 
which were falſely ſaid to expreſs the general 
wiſh of the people, were at laſt ſent up to the 
aſſembly praying for an union of that country 
to France. It vas then declared in open de- 
fiance of the moſt ſolemn oaths, contracts, and 
the juſt titles of ages, that, if ever a province 
once refuſed to acknowledge its lawful ſove- 
reign, this was a ſufficient reaſon for another 
power to take poſſeſſion of it. On the 14th 
September this policy of Bouche, Pethion, Ca- | 
mus, and Rabaud de St. Etienne diftated a 
new decree, and the aſſembly decreed n. 
and the Comtat to be united to France. 1 

Never was a conqueſt made with more in- | 


ute and never was uſurpation era by 


more 


— 
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more atrocities. For a long time alſo Avig- 
that of the army, which the jacobins had em- 
ployed againſt it. The ferocity of that army 
alleled in hiſtory. Never be- 
fore had there been an inſtance of legions be- 
ing formed of men, the leaſt wicked of whom 


had been guilty of crimes that ought to have 


been puniſhed by the hangman, men, who even 
ſtyled themſelves by the name of banditti, and 


who bore that name in their colours and hats, 


leſt they ſhould be confounded with the ho- 
neſt members of ſociety. Their chief was one 
Jourdan. That name is expreſſive of a tiger, 
who kills to quench his thirſt in blood, and 
continues to kill, when that thirſt is,quenched, 


becauſe killing is his greateſt pleaſure, and the 


ſpilling of blood the moſt congenial to his 
ferocious inſtinct. The firſt eſſay of his revo- 
Iutionary fury on the ſixth of October had ac- 


quired him the name of cut- throat. In con- 


junction with him the tyrants of Avignon were 


Fournal and Lecuyer. Under that formidable 


triumvirate the churches were all pillaged, the 
ſacred veſfels ſtolen, the ſanctuaries broken 
down, and the priſons crowded with devoted 


victims. Lecuyer was killed in one of thoſe 


churches, whoſe altar he had deſtroyed, and at 
the very moment of time in which his banditti 
M 9 were 
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wore employed in the plunder of a pious 
eſtabliſhment, where the diſconſolate widow 
and orphan had depoſited their laſt pledge: 


The fury of Jourdan had marked for deſtruc- 


tion theſe citizens, who previouſly ſhut up in 
cloſe priſons could the leaſt have contributed 


to the death of the wretch he pretended to re- 
| venge. A deep pit was opened to receive 


the dead bodies, and cart-loads of ſand were 
brought to cover them: the hour was appoint- 
ed for the maſſacre, and fix hundred priſoners 
confined in the caſtle were to be ſacrificed. 
A virtuous prieſt, one of thoſe men whom 
the empire of ſanAity. holds up to veneration 
on earth as bleſſed in heaven, M. Nolhac, for- 
merly rector of the noviciate of the jeſuits at 
Toulouſe, then in the eightieth year of his age, 


and for thirty years paſt curate of St. Sym- 
phorien, of that pariſh, which he had preferred 


to all others, becauſe it was a pariſh of poor 
people, M. Nolhac, who for thirty years paſt 
had been in that town the father and refuge 
of all the indigent, the comforter of the afflic- 
ted, the counſel and friend of all honeſt citi- 
zens, though repeatedly urged by his friends, 


_ refuſed to quit them after the arrival of the 
jacobin banditti, and jourdan. He never 


could make up his mind to abandon his pa- 
OG and „ thoſe whoſe confi, 
dence 
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dence he enjoyed: he would not ſuffer "AR 
to bedeprived of their paſtor in the firſt con- 
fuſion of the ſchiſm, and much lefs ſo, when, 
under the tyranny of the jacobins they were 
bereft of every comfort of religious duties. 
Martyrdom, the glory of ſpilling his blood for 
_ Jeſus Chtiſt, for his church, and for the faith- 
ful, was the final accompliſhment of the moſt 
ardent wiſhes he had ever formed in life, ſen- 
timents, with which he had inſpired all thoſe, 
whom he had directed in the paths of perfec- 
tion. His whole life had been one continued 
martyrdom. concealed under a ſerenity of 
countenance, peace of conſcience, and ange- 
lic comforts. Naturally of a ſtrong conſtitu- 
tion he had been able to ſupport all the fatigue, 


_ vatching, and aQtivity of a paſtor, together 


with the penitential life of an anchoret, daily 
employed before the riſing ſun in the medita- 
tion of divine truths, daily viſiting the fick 
and poor, and never quitting them without 
adding to ſpiritual comforts ſome temporal 
aſſiſtance, which the confidence of the faithful 
multiplied in his hands, always poor in his own 
regard, and rich with regard to others it was 
time for him to conſummate the ſacrifice of a 


life, which had been totally devoted to cha- 


rity and his duty to God. His laſt moments 
were ſanfiifed and comforted by one of thoſe 
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— with which providence re 
times favored choſen ſouls. it 
M. Nolhac, whoſe ſanQity- till aw hind 
been reſpeQted even by the banditti, was con- 
fined in the caſtle the eve of the day, on which 
the fix hundred victims were to be ſacrificed. 
His appearance was for all thoſe. perſecuted 
_ perſons, who were perfectly acquainted with 
him, and who bad all the greateſt reſpe@ for 
him, that of a conſoling angel. His ſirſt words 
were thoſe of an apoſtle of ſouls ſent to pre- 
pare them to appear before the ſovereign judge 
of the living and the dead. I am come to 
die with you, my children, we Mall al ſoon ap- 
pear together in the preſenee of God. Thanks. 
to his providence for having ſent me to pre- 
pare your ſouls to appear before his tribunal. 
Every moment is precious. 'PFo-morrow, 
perhaps to-day we ſhall be no longer in this 
world: let us therefore diſpoſe ourfelves by a 
fincere repentance to be happy in the next. 
Add to the hope Thave of being received my- 
felf into the boſom of God, the happineſs of 
rendering you all worthy of his divine merey.” 
At theſe words they all proſtrate themſelves 
at his feet, and embrace him as their father. 
| Worthily diſpoſed: by a ſincere repentance, 
they all receive the ſacrament of penance by 


bis adwinifirarion with that tenderneſs and 
* | com- 


ae 


Teo] - 
compaſſion, which he always had for ſinners. 
That undeſcribable pleaſure, that peace which 
God alone can give, when he has ratified in 
beaven the abſolution given by his pꝛieſt on 
earth, baniſhed all marks of fear, and ſhone 
bright on every countenance, when the ban- 


ditti called out the firſt victims of their fury. 


On the right and left of the priſon gate ſtood 
two executioners, who with bars of maſſive 
iron, knocked down the priſoners as they were 
ordered to advance forward. Their bodies 
were then delivered over to other ruffians, who 


tore and disfigured them with their ſabres, 
that they mighiinot after wards be known by their 
friends or children; and finally were all pro- 


miſcuouſly hurled into a pit called the ice- 
houſe. In the interior priſon M. Nolhac ex- 
horted, embraced, and encouraged all as they 
were called out, and had the happineſs to be 
pre ſented before God the laſt of thoſe fix hun- 


dred fouls, Who had all preceded him in hea- 


ven, the joyful harbingers of his heroic zeal, 

. and unalterable conftancy. 

Afterwards, when the banditti were diſ- 
—_ and the people ere able to ſearch the 
pit for the bodies, all were anxious to diſcover 
that of their common father. It had been 

pierced with fifty wounds, and was eafily diſ- 
tinguiſbed by his clerical dreſs and a crucifix 
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of ſome part of his garments, and it was nece> 
ſary during eight days to expoſe his remains 
to the concourſe and veneration of the public. 
The perjurer, rebel, and apoſtate Mulot ſent 
by the aſſembly to take poſſeſſion of Avignon 
was unavoidably a ſpeQator of theſe homages 


paid to a prieſt, whoſe life and death: were a 
diſtinguiſhed condemnation of perjury, . 


lion, and apoſtacy. 

The neus of the maſſacre at l filled 
all Paris with horror: and «eſpecially the 
aſſaſſination of the venerable paſtor of St. 
Symphorien, raiſed a general indignation. It 
was then the eighteenth of October, and tho” 
the new legiſlators had already taken their 
feats, I have aſcribed this event to the reign 
of the conſtituent aſſembly. For it hiſtory is 
indebted entirely to them. They made all the 

previous diſpoſitions, and prepared the means. 
It was their atchievement. Be their's all the 
remorſe, and inſamy that will ever attend it. 


The reign of their ſucceſſors will furniſh many 


more atrocities for the 969 of man- 
kind. 1 9s | 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


on his'breaſt. All contended to be poſſeſſed 
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Per ſecutions of the Clergy and of the Church under 
- the ſecond Aſſembly called National, to the 10th 
"of Auguſt, 792. 


xx members of the conſtitutional reli- 
gion might now conſider it as legally eſtab- 
liſhed in France: 
it with the ſtigma of reprobation. Inſtead of 
deriving its origin from Jeſus Chriſt, it was the 
work of the legiſlators of the day. 


Camus was 


the firſt doktor, Taillerand the firſt conſecra- 


tor, D*Expilly the firſt biſhop of this religion. 
Its tenets concerning the ſacerdotal miſſion, 
the ſpiritual power, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, 
the chief biſhop and all biſhops, the evangeli- 
cal virtues, were proſcribed by the Pope and 
biſhops, who are the legitimate judges in what 
regards faith. Confined within its own pale, 
not joined in communion with the Pope and 

Other catholic ſees throughout the world, ſhe 
Part II. | A ſtood . 


its novelty alone marked 


Novelty and 
other marks of 
the conſtituti- 
onal religion. 


* 
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Conſtitutional 


- writings in fa- 


vour of their 
religion. 
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ſtood alone. Eſtabliſhed on the ruins of a 
catholic, apoſtolic and Roman church, ſhe 
could not lawfully apply to herſelf any of theſe 
titles; becauſe truth cannot be eſtabliſhed on 
the deſtruction of truth. In a word her ap- 
pearance was as novel and extraordinary, as 
the revolution to which ſhe owed her birth. 

A new religion, ſupported alone by human 


authority, is ſo evidently a falſe religion, that 


the conſtitutional clergy left no ſtone unturn- 
ed, to ſcreen themſelves from this reproach. 
In the different works publiſhed in their de- 
fence, they endeavoured to perſuade the peo- 
ple, that the eſſence of religion remained un- 
changed; that their interior diſcipline conti- 
nued the ſame; that the exterior diſcipline a- 
lone had undergone ſome alteration. _ 

To this the catholics anſwered, as they had 
always done on fimilar occaſions, that they 
were not acquainted with any dogmas concern- 
ing the deciſions of the church, ſome of which 
were more, others leſs neceſſary to be believed; 
that although the diſtin knowledge of ſome 
may be leſs neceſſary to ſalvation, there is not 
one, to which, when known, we are at liberty 


to refuſe our aſſent, when the church has ſpo- 


ken; becauſe the principle on which any one 
is croundht” viz. that the gates of hell ſhall 
not prevail againſt the church, holds equally 

; me. ſor 


E | 
for all its decifions; it being evident that we 
could no longer depend on the infallibility of 
the church, if hell had prevailed againſt it 
once. In a word, the doftrines of the con- 
ſtitutionaliſts on this * deſtroys the T0 


of faith. | 
As to the diſtindtion of an interior and 
exterior diſcipline, the catholics obſerved that 
it was abſurd, diſcipline being neither more 
nor leſs, than the laws of the church for its 
government; the aQs of which are not leſs 
exterior, than thoſe of civil government. The 
catholics added, that the church being eſta- 
bliſhed by Chriſt as a real ſociety, whoſe ob- 
Je is ſalvation, ſhe muſt neceſſarily be inveſted 
with that power, which the goſpel gives to her 
paſtors of governing the faithful, and enacting 
laws for them, and directing them in thoſe ex- 
terior acts which regard ſalvation; that more- 


over, nothing is more properly interior, than 


the power which the aſſembly arrogates to 
itſelf, when it gives to ſome, and takes from 
others the ſpiritual juriſdidtion in the dioceſes 


and pariſhes, which includes the authority ne- 


ceſſary to direct the conſciences of the faith- 
ful, to abſolve finners, and to adminiſter the 

ſacraments. 
The conſtitutionals cited hiſtorical fats, 
which ſeemed to prove, that metropolitans 
A 2 and 
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and biſhoprics had been created by ſecular 
princes; the catholics ſhewed, that when. 


prinees interfered, it was only in what con- 
cerned their revenues and temporal rights: 


the reſt being regulated by the pope or by 


councils. 
The conſtitutionals objetted that Fa laws 


were to be obeyed by all, who did not chuſe 


to paſs for rebels; the catholics replied, that 
they ſubmitted to the laws, when they were 
confined to their proper object, civil con- 


cerns. That it did not belong to the ſecular 


power to meddle in ſpirituals. The apoſtles 
neither obeyed the ſynagogues, nor the empe- 
rors, where religion was concerned; and yet 
the apoſtles were not rebels. 

The conſtitutionals farther obſerved, that 


they were in the church, and did not deſire to 


leave it; that the pope could not force them 
out; that he had not then ventured to excom- 


municate them. It was anſwered, that who- 
ever conſpires againſt his country, and joins 
her enemies to overturn the laws, will no 


longer be acknowledged by his country as a 
citizen; he will only be viewed in the light of 
an alien, an enemy. The ſame holds good 


with regard to the church. It is true that 


Pius VI. ever guided by; wiſdom and paternal 


goodneſs, has not yet pronounced the final 


ſentence 


1 "i 
ſentence; but you ſhould reflect, that the "I 


tence does not conſtitute the crime. The de- 


ſerter has ceaſed to be a citizen, before the 
ſentence of condemnation is pronounced. You 
have deſerted; you have quitted the church, 


| by abandoning her paſtors and dottrines, 
The pope and our biſhops have declared this 


ſufficiently. They have puniſhed you by a 
firſt ſentence, and if they have ſuſpended the 
laſt, they have not by that declared you inno- 


cent: they only wait to ſee whether you will 
force them to puniſh obſtinacy in guilt: con- 
ſequently their conduct ſuppoſes your crime 


and deſertion. i 

The conſtitutionals, unable to anſwer ſuch 
ſimple and clear reaſoning, had recourſe to 
the chapter of hard words. In particular they 
charged the catholic clergy with oppoſing the 
conſtitution, becauſe it had deprived them of 


their revenues and privileges. The catholics 


anſwered, that when they oppoſed the new 


'. | Jaws when they meddled with ſpirituals, they 
did not reje& the new French conſtitution, 


or the laws concerning temporals. That by 


giving up their penſions, for the ſake of reli- 
gion, they proved to the world, that religion 
was dearer to them than their tythes or their 


revenues. That they had only done their 


5 duty when they defended thoſe poſſeſſions, for 


which 
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which they were but truſtees, and conſequently 
obliged to tranſmit them to their ſucceſſors. 
That it might even be ſaid, they had not done 
all they ought to have done; for that after all, 
their revenues belonged likewiſe to the poor; 
their immunities were the privileges of the 
poor; having been given on condition of the 
clergy's ſharing with the poor, a great part of 
their revenues. They might therefore have 
entered a ſolemn proteſt, at leaſt in favor of 
the poor. That this was not done for fear of 
irritating men, who would have pretended 
they did not underſtand it, at the ſame time 
they were inſpiring the lower ranks with a 
deteſtation of the clergy, who endeavoured to 


promote the deareſt intereſts of the poor. 


The public has been told, that the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues are at the diſpoſal of the 
nation: how comes it then that the title deeds 
are ſilent on this ſubje&, and that they only 
ſpeak of gifts to the church. Notwithſtanding 
the ſtrange deciſions, which have adjudged 
the patrimony of the church to the nation, the 
nation has not gained by ſuch decrees. Were 
eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions public property, the 
nation would be obliged, in ſtrict juſtice, to 
comply wich the intentions of the founders, by 
ſupporting che public worſhip of the miniſters 


of an altar 1 ina decent manner, and giving the 


ſuperfluities 
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f ſuperſluities to the poor. A very different uſe 
has been made of them; what was fore. 
told at the time, has come to paſs. When the 
ſacred veſſels were ſeized, your gold diſap- 
_ peared, win you ſold our poſſeſſions, your 
crowns vaniſhed. 
Na the churches are expoſed to ' ſale, 
the bells melted down, not even the widow's 
mite remains. A more barefaced robbery has 


been committed, than the hiſtory of mankind. 
has recorded hitherto; and by a juſt judgment 
of heaven, France is become the pooreſt of 


nations. The French clergy ſigh over the 
- misfortunes of their country, which might 


have been prevented, by accepting the volun- 
tary ſacrifices which they offered; thoſe who 
were in power graſped at every thing, and 


ſeized whatever they could lay hold of. . The 
conſequence has been, that all is ſquandered 
away, and that their debts and miſeries go on 


increaſing. Not content with - ſtripping the 


clergy of their temporal goods, theſe men inſiſt 
on a farther ſacrifice; that of their faith. The 
clergy can only repeat, what they have ſaid: 
already compliance is impoſlible. ; 

| Theſe anſwers of the clergy carried con- 


vigion with them; they might conſequently 
have made ſome impreſſion on the people: to 
prevent this, the conſtitutionals did what they 


could 
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could to hinder their ſpreading. Not daring 


to make a dire attack on the liberty of the 


_ prefs, catholic bookſellers were moleſted, their 
ſhops pillaged; parcels containing, books and 
Journals, which might ſerve to open the peo- 


ple's eyes, were ſeized: thofe who had the 
pope's briefs, the biſhops letters, or other 


Works of Hat kind were perſecuted. On the 
other fide the municipalities and diſtricts, 
printed at their own expence, the writings of 


the conſtitutional clergy, and diſtributed them 


gratis to the people, who frequently refuſed 
to read what came from the other fide, under 
the pretext, that they were ariſtocratical pro- 
ductions. In ſpite of the artifices of the 


conſtitutionals, all thoſe who were moderately 
welt informed, were convinced that the de- 


crees of the firſt aſſembly, on the conſtitution 


of the clergy, were abſolutely contrary to the 


ancient religion. The proofs of this were ſo 


evident, that they made ſome impreſſion even 
on prieſts, whoſe behaviour was the moſt irre- 


gular, when they had not ſhaken off their 


belief. A ſtriking inſtance of this occured in 
the dioceſe of Rennes. The municipal offi- 
cers ſeeing that ſo many prieſts refuſed to take 
the civic oath, and the livings which were 


offered them, ſent for an eccleſiaſtic of a 
blaſted ne who had been often pu- 


niſhed 
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niſhed by his biſhop, and at length ſuſpended 
from all his functions. At leaſt, ſaid they, this 
man will ſwear; and we may give him the cure 
of one of our pariſhes. As ſoon as the eccle- 
faſtic makes his appearance, the oath is ten- 
dered to him, he refuſes to take it; where- 
upon. they exclaim with aſtoniſhment; what, 
Sir, do you refuſe? Yes, gentlemen, I know 
what you mean; you have reaſon to be ſur- 
priſed. I am a wicked prieſt, and have given 
much ſcandal; however my faith ſtill remains. 
This is the only avenue to ſalvation, which is 
not ſhut. 1 will take care it ſhall continue | 
8 FI 
In ſhort, Camus certainly knew his own 
work when he ſaid, I admire theſe good folks, 
who have allowed us to change their religion, 
without perceiving what we were about. 

It might however be ſaid, that thoſe of the 
lower ranks in France who had changed their 
religion, were either the moſt deeply ſunk in 
ignorance,” or of the moſt vicious morals. 

Among the citizens, who being in more eaſy 
circumſtances, might have been ſuppoſed to 
be better inſtructed, there were ſeveral, who 
ſeemed to follow the new religion: but theſe 
were men, whom a jealouſy of the nobles, and 
falſe ideas of liberty, had thrown into the 
revolution party. The changes made in reli- 
Part II. _ 4 gion, 
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gion, were leſs an object of conviction to ſuch 
men, than a party affair. They had put on 
the uniform of the national guards, and either 
from blindneſs, or fear of paſling for ariſto- 
crates, adhered to the ſyſtem of the day. Had 
they been left to their own choice, they would 
have confined the revolution to civil. objects; 
neither did they ſee very clearly, that the new 

order of things did not promiſe better times. 
The French nobility made haſte to reach 
Coblentz, there to rally under the banner of 
the king's brothers, and revenge the loſs of 
their titles and eſtates. They were all of too 
elevated ſentiments to favor cowardly apo- 
ſtates. Some of them ſaw in the riſing of the 
people againſt them, the anger of an avenging 
God, who made them the inſtruments of their 
' puniſhment, whom they had eſtranged from 
the practice of their religious duties by bad 
example. If but too few thought of reforming 
their opinions or their morals, according to 
the ſtandard of the old religion, they all united 

in deteſting the new fangled notions. | 
When the arm of the Almighty was ſtretch- 
ed out over the clergy, it had great irregula- 
rities to puniſh; however even thoſe whoſe 
lives were by no means a credit to religion, 
ſtill retained the belief of the goſpel. All the 
impious prieſts, the hardened with Tornẽ, the 
cowardly 


| T 70 1 15 \ 
cowardly with Gobel, the hypocrit6s with La- 
mouret; all that were capable of beconiing 


apoſtates with Brienne, joined the church of 


reprobation. The progreſs of error plunged 
them deep in the abyſs of depravation; and 
hardened them. The perſecution had the moſt 
happy effe&s on the ſound part of the clergy. 
It added to the zeal of the fervent; it called 
to repentance thoſe whoſe morals were not as 
pure as their faith, and grace ſometimes ope- 
rated wonderful changes. Prelates who be- 
fore diſplayed all the luxury of rich temporal 
lords, humbled themſelves under the yoke of 
evangelical ſimplicity; men who had endea- 
voured to grow rich in the church, thought it 
an honor to be poor for the cauſe of God; 
prieſts who had ſought the enjoyments of the 
world, embraced a penitential life; the croſs 
of Chriſt, without any mixture of worldly 
worſhip with that of faith, appeared to them 
more glorious; their ſouls purified by the 
tears of repentance, became ſtrengthened. 


Faith had acted with the form of perſecution, ' 


* I fee, ſaid one of theſe men, who before, 
* rather had appeared a rich worldling, than a 
* miniſter of the altar, I ſee that almighty 
« God calls us from the pride of grandeur and 
« riches, to the exerciſe of virtue, to a ſpiri- 
« tual warfare, and that diſengagement from 
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6 Sao le primitive wha = ag we muſt 
80 prepare our ſouls by the ſacrament of pe- 


© hance, by retirement, and meditation of the 


* holy truths of the goſpel.” 
'Theſe diſpoſitions, which were vents. 


nearly general among the prieſts who had re- 


fuſed the oath, had transformed them into new 
men. Their behaviour was far more regular 
and edifying. They reſorted along with the 
biſhops, to thoſe houſes in Paris where ſpiritual 
retreats were given, that they might become 
ſtill more penetrated with religious truths, and 
obtain from heaven, by prayer, faſting, and 


penance, that ſtrength which alone could ſup- 
port them, and give them new life, to which 


they were called. In the ſcourges of their 
unhappy country, they ſaw either the hand of 
their heavenly Father, chaſtiſing children he 
ſtill loved and endeavoured to reclaim, or 


thoſe terrible judgments which deprive nations 
of the faith which they abuſe. They beheld 
France vither converted, or, in a ſtate of re- 
probation. They beſeeched heaven not to re- 
move its bleſſings for ever; and their regular 
conduR, their conſtancy in the religion of their 


forefathers, ſeemed to afford grounds to hope, 


that providence which puniſhed France, did 
not abſolutely rejeR that unfortunatereountry ; 


that 
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that the Father of mercies, would cleanſe the 
people from their iniquities, enliven their faith, 
and not abandon them for ever to beh. 
ſchiſm, and impiety, 

In proportion to the fervour with which 
the prieſts who were faithful to their God, 
ſolicited this return of faith and morality to 
their unhappy country, the impious contrivers 
of the miſchief, were anxiouſly fearful that 
the apoſtacy of France would not be conſum- 
mated. When they obſerved the number of 
the faithful, who adhered to the true paſtors, 
they feared that catholicity might riſe from 
its ruins, and that edification and perſuaſion 
might in time deſtroy the work of violence, 
falſehood and terror. The jacobins and the 
intruded clergy determined to carry the per- 
ſecution to the utmoſt exceſs, when the meet- 
ing of the ſecond aſſembly, called national, 
afforded them the means. 

The new legiſlators began their ſeffions i in 


October, 1791: it ſoon appeared that they 


would complete the work begun by their pre- 
deceſſors; in other words, that they would 
overturn both altar and throne. The late 
aſſembly had met with ſome oppoſition from a 
minority of above two hundred and fifty of the 
clergy, a large proportion of the nobility, and 
ſome members of the third order. They had 
| to 


Compoſition 
and plan of the 
ſecond aſſem» 


bly. 
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to contend with "zeal, talents, and unſhaken 
reſolution. In the ſecond aſſembly there was 
ſcarce a man diſtinguiſhed by any regard for 
religion, or real talents: to ſupply the want of 
| ſuch, there was Iſnard and Lacroix, enraged 
jacobins; Briſſot, whoſe exploits in the pil- 
fering way have given riſe to a new appella- 
tion for pick-pockets; Francois de Chateau- 
neuf, noted for his impiety; Condorcet, an 
atheiſt; Lecoz, an intruder, Fauchet, a lunatic, 
Torne, an apoſtate; Chabot, a run- away 
friar. If France had not been deſtined to 
have a convention, it might have been ſaid, 
that the ſecond aſſembly was compoſed of the 
ſweepings of the ſections and clubs. There 
were however ſome members, who had looked 
upon themſelves as honeſt men, becauſe they 
were only conſtitutionals, and endeavoured to 
preferve that French Conſtitution, which the 
clubs were reſolved to deſtroy. There were 
two objeQs in the new laws, which the jaco- 
bins viewed with particular diſpleaſure: in the 
firſt. place, they preſerved a ſhadow of royalty 
in France; again by ſecuring to every one the 
free exerciſe of religious worſhip, they ſeemed 
to ſecure to the paſtors the liberty of the ca- 
tholic religion. Perhaps it might be ſaid more 
properly, that theſe jacobin ſophiſts deſired 
this uncircumſeribed liberty of conſcience, 

becauſe 
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becauſe they did not dare to contradif the prin- 
ciple of it; but they only approved of it, as 
the devil does, who has for a long time em- 
ployed his agents in preaching it up; that by 
this means every opinion which is falſe, im- 
pious, immoral or abſurd may be ſpread abroad, 
and the publication of religious truths alone 
be reckoned criminal; becauſe it is of little 
importance to him which ſyſtem of errror con- 
duQs men to perdition, provided he can hide 
from them the truth, by which alone they 
can be ſaved. | 
Ihe murmurs occaſioned in Paris by the 

| decrees of the new legiſlators, intended to de- 

grade royalty in the perſon of Lewis XVI., 
gave them to underſtand that the French were 
not yet prepared to look upon their king as 
the equal of Chabot or of one of the Sans 
Culotte deputies. The Pariſians ſaw with in- 
_ dignation theſe obſcure beings, hitherto un- 
| known in the world, diſpute the king's right 
to the title of majeſty and fire, and to the diſ- 
_ tinftion of a throne or an armed chair when 
| ſeated among them. The ſquabble about the 
folding-doors, which they inſiſted ought to be 
opened to them, when they appeared at the 
Thuilleries, as they were to the princes and 
to the ancient peers of the kingdom, threw an 
additional ridicule on the — The 
jacobins 


1 
jacobins were ſenſible they muſt deviſe other 
means of compaſſing what they aimed at, the 
deſtruction of monarchy and religion. As 
they could not procure the eſteem and reſpe& 
of the public for their aſſembly, their atten- 
tion was bent on rendering the king and the 
[| clergy odious. They endeavoured to excite 

I internal troubles, the odium of which was 
thrown on the clergy wilo had refuſed. the 
| 4 | - oath, to keep up the alarm of a ſcarcity, to 

= invent ſtories of new conſpiracies ; they con- 
| trived the public mind ſhould be in a conſtant 
„ 1 ſtate of agitation, which might indiſpoſe the 
generality againſt thoſe who were pointed out 
as the cauſe of it. 
The jacobins ſtrove to create pretexts for 
| adopting ſome violent meaſure againſt the 
clergy, and to bring the French to ſuch a diſ- 
_ Poſition that they might look on with indiffe- 
rence, while the moſt violent meaſures were 
adopted againſt the old clergy. At the ſame | 
time they inſpired the public with a hatred 1 
of the royal veto, in which they diſcovered a | | 
phantom, the mention of which frightened the 
populace. They knew the king was deter- 
mined not to ſanction any laws againſt the li- 
berty of the catholic worſhip. When they 
forced him to exerciſe his veto, by the atroci- 
ty of their decrees, they inflamed the fury 
| ORE of 
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of the ruffians, They perſuaded the mob, 
that all their endeavours to eſtabliſh public 
tranquillity were rendered ineffeQuual by the 
king, who was a friend to the non-juring 
clergy. Their calumnies rebounded from the 
altar to the throne, and by the ſame contri- 
- vance they overturned both. 
The aſſembly by purſuing this projeRt 
ſeemed for ſome time to have loſt ſight of the 
monarch, and to confine its attention to the 
clergy. It might have been ſaid that the le. 
sillators had then no other buſineſs but to mo- 
leſt theſe prieſts. During three whole months, 
particularly in November, the aſſembly recei- 
ved and encouraged all the complaints and 
denounciations which, by the contrivances of 
the jacobins, were ſent up from every. part of 
the kingdom. The provincial clubs at the ſame 
time redoubled the. perſecution againſt the 
catholies, ' eſpecially in the pariſhes which 
were molt attached to the ancient religion. 
Informed by the intruded clergy who they 
were that refuſed to communicate with them, 
they broke into the houſes of the recuſants, 
and with infults and threats dragged them to 


the conſtitutional church. On holy days, 


when the citizens could not prevail on them- 
ſelves to follow the intruder, and croſſed the 
country in great numbers to hear the maſs of 
Part II, C a catho- 
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a catholic prieſt, p were ſometimes e 
ed by bands of ruffians, and even. by national 
guards, on the road, or in their oratories. 
The country towns and villages naturally en- 
deavoured to put a ſtop to ſuch violences, the 
quarrels which enſued between them and. the 
emillaries of the clubs, were repreſented to 


the aſſembly as ſo many acts of rebellion a- 


gainſt the law; it was ſaid likewiſe that they 
were excited by the nonjuring prieſts, whom 
they termed re/raflory, As the word ariſto- 
crate was uſed to rouze the fury of the popu- 


lace againſt the nobles, refractaire anſwered 


the ſame purpoſe for the prieſts. Frequently 
while the catholic clergy were performing the 
church ſervice peaceably, a band of armed ruf- 
Gans would break. in, and deal about blows and 
wounds, ſometimes even proceed to aſſaſſina- 
tion, and all this againſt an unarmed meeting. 
However, ſuch events were repreſented to the 
aſſembly as battles and religious troubles, for 
which the refraCtory prieſts alone were an- 
ſwerable. If in any part of the country the 


people reſuſed to pay taxes, it was ſaid that 


theſe ſame prieſts occaſioned the loſs to the 
treaſury, If in any part of the kingdom the 
real or pretended monopolies occaſioned dan- 
gerous riots, the prieſts had their ſhare in the 
accuſation brought againſt. the ariſtocrates. 

Theſe 
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Theſe charges, which followed one another in 
a rapid ſucceſſion, were received with tranſport 
by the aſſembly, and the morning and even- 
ing journals, which were diftated by cruelty 
and impiety, being diſtributed to that part of 


the populace, which unfortunately knows how 
to read, without knowing how to doubt of the 
truth of what it reads, never failed to ſpread 


every where the accuſations brought againſt 


the prieſts, as the alk Wporeant obje@ of 
| each ſeſſion. 


It would ſeem that it was more than pro- 
755 to lift theſe charges, and to diſcover the 


real authors of them. Commiſfaries were ſent 


into the department of Vendée, where the 
eſtabliſhment of the new church occaſioned 


great diſorders. The commillaries, who were 


prejudiced by the violent denounciation which 
had been given in, expected to find the pea- 
ſants all armed, and employed in plundering 
the eſtates of the conſtitutionals; the non- 
juring 'prieſts even at the head of reſpective 
pariſhes, blowing the coals of fanaticiſm and 


diſcord. We ſaw'one of theſe commiſſaries 
at his return from La Vendée. He could 
not be ſuſpetted of partiality to catholic 


prieſts; for he was one of thoſe philoſophers 
of the preſent age, who are too little acquaint- 


ed 1 the proofs of chriſtianity to believe 
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their . notions; however it enpreſsly 
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1ets... However in POT incredulity 
aid not proceed from hatred of the truth; he 
had that kind of virtue which makes men ene- 
mies to oppreſſion and perſecution. He ex- 
preſſed himſelf in this manner. I have ſeen 
« theſe good people; nothing can be mor 


4 falſe than the reports which have ſpread to 
e their prejudice; they advanced towards us, 


* and with tears in their eyes only aſked the 


liberty of prattifing the religion they had 


* been taught, and of going to church to hear 


the maſs of their old paſtors. Their prieſts 


only deſire peace and the free exerciſe of 
« their religious worſhip, which the decrees 
« promiſe to ſecure to every one. We did 
© not find that any one of them had preached 
e reprehenfible doctrine, unleſs inculcating 
« peace deſerves that appellation. They are 
« truly reſpedtable men; their ſituation and 
« their petitions. affected me. If the prieſts 


= who take the oath were animated by the 


« ſame ſpirit, we ſhould not hear of theſe per- 
* ſecutions, and of intolerance.” The ac+ 
count given in by the commiſſaries, did not 
contain any farther charge againſt the catholics. 
It is true, that humouring the philoſophy of 
the day, ii treated theſe good people and their 
prieſts as ſuperſtitious fanatics, wedded to 


ſays, 
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ſays, that no guilty perſons were found among 
them. The tribunals had not made any diſ- 
coveries that affected theſe men. The infor- 
mers, the municipalities governed by the clubs, 
had thrown a great number of nonjuring 
prieſts into priſon; not one of thoſe, who had 
been brought to a trial had been condemned 
as guilty of the crimes imputed to them. The 
reſt were left to rot in priſon, becauſe it was 


well known that their acculers could not prove 


any thing againſt tbem. 

This was the objeRion invarisbly made to 
4 accuſation brought againſt the nonjuring 
prieſts; of plots, rebellion, &c.; for how could 
any one give credit to ſuch general charges, in 
which, if ane out of fifty thouſand was named, 
the tribunals were forced to declare him in- 
nocent, or to detain him in priſon, if they did 
pot bring him to a trial? The aſſembly would 
have found the aceuſations better graunded, 
if it had confined itſelf to the motion of one 

of the members, Who, on the 4th of October, 
ſpoke as follows: Nothing is of more urgent nts 
ceſſity, than to adopt vigorous meaſures againſt 
the refraflory prieſts. They continue in their pu. 


 ri/hes, as long as the can; ſay'maſs and make holy 


water in their houſes. It is owing to them that 
the conſtitutional churches. are abandoned. Such 
in dra was the conduQ of theſe prieſts; they 
did 
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did not deny it; but would any one, who did 


not avow the moſt barbarous intolerance, 


chink of puniſning them for” exereiſing their 
functions in their own houſes, when bayonets, 


pikes and ſabres prevented their doing it elſe- 
where ? and why impute to them, as a crime, 


the de ſertion of the conſtitutional churches, 


when it only proved: the averſion of the peo- 
ple to the new religion and its paſtors. 

At the time theſe accuſations reſounded 
in the aſſembly, whole pariſhes and diſtricts, 
for inſtance, that of Roche-Bernard in Brita- 
ny, convened for the election of new pariſh 
prieſts," declared that * the ſcarcity of prieſts 
ho had taken the oath not leaving any 
* choice, they knew not whom they could 
vote for with a ſafe conſcience ; while they 
« ſaw in the actual ' incumbents miniſters ac- 


« cording to the hearts of the pariſhioners, 


enjoying their dare and ung 
1 _— among them.. 


The averſion to the falſe 2 ow e | 


ers manifeſted itſelf more openly at Champo- 
rou, in the dioceſe of Seez, as appears from 
what follows: We the mayor, municipal 
n officers, and pariſhioners of Champorou, 
« declare, hat being determined to live and 
die in the catholic, apoſtolic, and Roman 


A . ſuch as it has been tranſmitted to 
te us 


; 
? 


3 
« us by our forefathers, e will never follow 
any other paſtor but him whom the church 
has given us; and ſhould he have the weak - 
« neſs-to ſully himſelf, by taking a ſchiſmati- 
cal oath, we will ae him out of the pa- 
® xiſa 

Theſe ee e * others of the 3 
kind, - were not reliſhed by the jacobins. 
Francois de Neufchateau delivered a diſ- 
courſe which was better calculated to pleaſe 
. the- aſſembly. Going beyond all the infor- 
mers, yet without being able to name any in- 
dividual, he repreſented the nonjuring prieſts, 
as ſeditious and rebels, as the greateſt enemies of 
their country. His philoſophy did not ſeek 
for proofs: in fact; his impiety ſuggeſted to - 
him a direct attack on the tenets of religion, 
on the ſacraments. According to him, prieſts 
were eſſentially enemies of their country, be- 
cauſe they held the doctrines of confeſſion, 
of celibacy, of the ſpiritual authority of the 
holy ſee, and of the church. This was nei- 
ther more nor leſs than a complete juſtifica- 
tion of the clergy,” It was ſaying in very 
plain language, that the prieſts were perſe- 
cuted on account of their religion. The de- 
clamations of the orator were not leſs ap- 
plauded; they were printed by order of the 
_ afſembly, and ſent to the departments. 
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de projet of a decree, 
neuf, was not Pans 4 — les 
obligation of taking the oath, hitherto exadted 1 
from the clergy: the orator had deeper views: 
he pretended a regard fur che religious ſeru- 
ples of the prieſts; and in conſequence only 
preſcribed the eivie oach, by which they pro- 
miſed to be faithful to the nation, the law, and 
the king, and to maintain the French an 
decreed by the firſt aſſembůt. 
All the eccleſiaſtics, without any excep- 
tion, were to take this oath, under pain of 
being declared, 1. Incapable of every eccle- 
| Haſtical function and civil employ; 2. De- 
prived of the penſion which had been aſſigned 
them when they were deprived of their bene. 
fices, and driven from their churches; g. Suſ- 
peed of revolt againſt the lau, and evil in- 
tentions towards their country; laſtly, They 
were to be confined in the town the depart- 1 
ment ſhould appoint for their exile or priſon. | 
This decree was ifſued the 2gth' of No- 
bah vember, 1791. It ſeemed rather milder than 
the project of thoſe, who for a month had been 
preſſing the aſſembly to tranſport above fifty 
thouſand prieſts to the uncultivated foreſts of 
Guyana. If it was leſs ferocious, it was not 
leſs inſidious,” It might have deceived the 
* ** impoſe on the citizens | 
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of Paris. The members of that department, 


who were zealous for the conſtitution, obſer- 


ved directly that the decree was contrary to 
4 the conſtitution, which 


the oath of maintaini 
s the ſame rights, left 
each individual at liberty to take, or to de- 


Cline taking the civic oath, without depriving 
ol his goods, or of the quality of citizen, or of 


liberty, any one who ſhould refuſe it. 
Another ſtriking injuſtice indiſpoſed them 


againſt this decree. Thus they addreſſed the 


aſſembly: * You have deprived the clergy of 
« their poſſeſſions. After diſcuſſing the queſ- 


tion of the property of theſe goods, either 


national or eccleſiaſtic, the law bas decided 
te the queſtion, by adjudging them to the na- 
* tion, and promiſing a penſion to the eecle- 
e ſiaſties, without annexing any condition to 
en the promiſe. Now, is it fair after contrat- 
« ing a legal debt, to impoſe conditions on 


* him who demands the payment of what was 


« promiſed unconditionally.” 
The department felt an uncommon degree 


of indignation, at being forced to play the 


tyrants, by impriſoning the prieſts who ſhould 


__ refuſe to take the oath. They petitioned the 


king not to ſanction the decree. 
Reaſons of a different nature rendered the 


clergy averſe to the decree. A great number 
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Condudt and 
reaſons off the 
clergy with re- 
gard to the ſe- 
cond oaths 


ſcenſion they had mad 


4 them had kiken is n the fourth of 
Februa ry in the foregoing year, when the con- 
ſtitution was ſcarce begun. This was a conde- 
hrough exceſs of zeal 
for peace and the publicWnquility, and for fear 
of being looked upon as enemies to the peo- 
ple. Withaut examining other reaſons, which 
even then, might have inclined them to reject 
the oath, they had every reaſon to ſuſpeR, that 


ſooner or later, the jacobins would contrive to 


thruſt into the conſtitution, ſeveral articles 


which bad no reference to civil objeQs; after 


— 


what had happened, they ought to have an- 


ſwered in a body, Shew us this conſtitution 
completely finiſhed, and then we ſhall be able 


to ſay, whether we can ſwear to maintain it.” 
No doubt it was their duty at all times to be 


faithful totheir country, to the law, and to the 
king; however it is better to expoſe one's ſelf 


to ſhafts of calumny, and even to death, than to 


ſwear to ſupport, we know not what; particu- 
larly where we have grounds to ſuſpect thoſe, 
who propoſe the oath, of evil intentions. 
This proceeding, of a very great number of 
ecclefiaſtics, might at leaſt ſerve ta convince ; 


the nation of their ſubmiſſion in all that regard- 


ed civil objects. They were ſoon aware, that a 
bad uſe had been made of their. unſuſpeRing 
confidence, On the ninth of July, 1790, the 

| biſhop 


— 
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biſhop of Clermont who had diſcovered, that 


the articles concerning religion, would not 


admit of an oath without reſtriction; ſpoke 


aloud from the tribune what follows :— 


„Gentlemen, there are certain objects, in 
« ſpeaking of which, neither honor nor con- 
« ſcience allow of the ſhadow of equivocation. 
“ Urged by the imperious law theſe impoſe 
«© on me, may I be allowed to utter my ſen- 


- © timents before you, with that confidence, 


© which the pureſt motives and a conviftion 
« of my proceeding on the ſureſt principles 


4 can inſpire. I fhall do it with all the frank- 


© neſs which is due to the reſpectable aſſembly 
te repreſenting the whole body of a loyal 
«people, and which becomes my profeſſion. 
« We are going to renew, in concert with 
e all the individuals of the French nation, 
de the oath of being faithful to the nation, the 
« law, and the king- Where is the French- 


% man! but what do 1 ſay! where is the chri- 


« ftian who can hefitate with regard to ſuch 
« an engagement, which is fo conſonant to the 
« principles of religion and ſound politics, 
« and ought to be cheriſhed by every friend 


« of order! Allow me to declare, from a 


<« patriotic impulſe, as lively as it is fincere, 
te that, were it neceſſary, 1 am ready to ſign 
« it with my blood, | 

p Ds2 « We 
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« We are going to promiſe, but in very 
« different circumſtances from thoſe we were 
placed on the fourth of laſt February, and to 
« promiſe under the tremendous ſandtion of 


« religion, to maintain to the utmoſt of our 
© power the conſtitution decreed by the aſ- 
« ſembly, and ſanQtioned by the king. Here, 


« Gentlemen, calling to mind what I owe to 
„ Cæſar, I cannot diſſemble what I ought to 


t render to God, —A law, ſuperior to all hu- 


* man laws, orders me to declare aloud, that 
« I cannot include in my civic oath, objetts 
« which depend eſſentially on the eccleſiaſti- 


« cal power,“ for a ſtill ſtronger reaſon, ob- 
3eQts of faith, divine laws, which the eccleſia- 
ſtical power cannot alter) © that any thing like 


« diffimulation in ſuch a caſe would be crimi- 
e nal; that appearances, which might ſeem to 


« ground a ne of it, ROT be ſcan- 
de e,. i 


« I declare in conſequence, that I ſhall 
„ except from my oath in the moſt exprefs 


« manner, whatever regards ſpiritual objects, 


« becauſe I am convinced in my conſcience, 
* that I cannot lawfully include them in it: 
% and I beg you will conſider this exception, 


bas the ſureſt pledge of my fidelity to what I 


ec mall Tvear.” 3 
No 


„ Crag ] 
No ſooner was this diſcourſe finiſhed, than 


the biſhops and eccleſiaſtics, and a very great 


number of lay deputies on the right fide, roſe 
to ſignify chat the oath of the 14th of July, 
would be taken by them in the ſame ſenſe. 
The aſſembly made no oppoſition to thoſe ex- 
ceptions, when they were made; they ſerved 
as a rule for many of the clergy who had taken 
the civic oath, " | 
The times were now changed, and the 
objefs of this oath multiplied with the national 
decrees. In proportion as freſh irreligious 
articles were added, the jacobins, their muni- 
cipal friends, and the new legiſlators rejected 


theſe reſtriftions. ' The French conſtitution, 
when finiſhed, was found to contain preciſely 
all the errors of the pretended civil conſtitu- 


tion of the clergy. Camus, his committee, and 
the intruded clergy had inſerted them dexte- 
rouſly. He had even made uſe of fraud, to 
compaſs the inſertion of thoſe articles which 
regarded the intruders. With them and a 
ſmall number of deputies, he had begun the 
ſeſſion before the appointed time; and had 
iſſued a decree, which declared what regarded 
the new clergy and their ſalaries a part of 
the French conſtitution, without waiting for 
the other deputies. This conſtitution con- 
tained moreover the errors concernipg reli- 
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gious vows, marriage, and the choice of pa- 
ſtors. In the laſt article, it confirmed all the 


laws paſſed on the conſtitution decreed for the 
clergy. The eccleſiaſtics perceived that the 


formula of the oath was altered, hereſy was 
not excluded. A general cry which prevailed 
among them, ſufficiently ſhewed that they 


would not be caught in the new ſnare. The 


king was ſenfible of __ and e his 


ſanction. 


This decree of 45 wth of ede in 


conſequence of the king's refuſal, might be 
looked upon as having never paſſed. The 
jacobins and the intruders made themſelves 
ſome amends by giving a looſe to their fury, 
whenever the conſtituted authorities did not 
oppoſe them with vigour, | 

However the perſecution was leſs felt in 
Paris; they ſeemed tired of perſecuting the 
nonjuring prieſts. The rods no longer ap- 
peared ſuſpended at the church doors. Even 
policy, rather than the tolerating philoſophy 


of the magiſtrates maintained a certain degree 
of liberty. The population of that immenſe 


city was ſenfibly diminifhed. - Many of the 


rich inhabitants who were perſons of known 
piety, had quitted not only the capital, but the 


kingdom, in order to find a ſpot were they 


wed Rs their 1 religion freely. It was 
| » | not 
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not yet forgotten, that this motive had made 


the king's aunts quit France at the beginning 
of the ſchiſm. Theſe generous princeſſes 
preferred a voluntary exile, to the ſacrifice of 
their religion, braved the outrages of the mu- 
nicipal officers, and carried to Rome virtues 
worthy of the poſterity of St. Lewis. 

It was known that the people noticed the 
dimunition of charities, and of lucrative work. 


When ruffians inſulted people of rank while 


going to the catholic churches, the citizens 
oppoſed them: Would you have theſe ariſtocrates 
carry their money with them, when. they quit 
France to hear maſs? _ Theſe canfiderations 
preſerved a certain kind of liberty in Paris, 
when the confiſcation of the goods of an emi. 
grant, would be looked upon as an atrocious 


robbery; even ſeveral rich inhabitants had 
returned thither. The capital in general ap- 


plauded theſe diſpoſitions i in the direftions of 


the departments. 


"The clubs and the intruders had very op- 
poſite intereſts. To be revenged for the re- 
fuſal of the royal ſanQion, they redoubled the 


perſecution in the provinces. The addreſſes 


to the national aſſembly, the accuſations of 


raiſing riots, of oppoſing the payment of taxes, 
of raiſing men for the provinces, and exciting 


religious roubles e every where, became more 
frequent 


The cler 
juſtified by the 
report of the 
miniſter. 
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frequent than ever. The jacobin legiflators 


pretended to be alarmed; and called upon the 


miniſter of the exterior, at that time Cayer, to 


make his report. This young man valued 


himſelf on being a philoſopher; he ſaw no. 
thing but fanaticiſm, folly, and ſuperſtition in 
the man of a religious diſpoſition, however he 


was ſincere. His report, notwithſtanding the 
impiety that infected it, cleared the nonjuring 


prieſts from all the charges brought againſt 
them; of plotting, favouring a counter-revo- 
lution, raiſing men. Let us withdraw, ſaid 
he, from the account of our religious trou- 
« bles, the reproaches which charge them 


« with exciting the people to inſurrettions, 


« fayouring the obſtacles thrown in the way, 
© to obſtruQ the circulation of different arti- 
cles of ſubſiſtence, and the payment of taxes, 


“ have not been informed, that any prieſt 
has been puniſhed by the tribunals as a dif. 


e turber of the public peace, though legal ac- 
« uſations have certainly been brought a a gainſt 
« ſeveral.” | 

The departments attached to the jaco- 
bins, were for ſhutting up the conventual 


rally ſaid maſs there; the miniſter anſwered: 
J am perſuaded there is not a town in the 


& kingdom, in 9 the ſhutting up theſe 
& churches 


— 


churches, becauſe the nonjuring prieſts gene- 


n 
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© churches has not occaſioned troubles, or at 
«© Jeaſt reclamations.— It is worth notice, that 
e peace has been in general preſerved in the 
* town in which theſe churches were left 
“ open, particularly in thoſe where there was 
te a great number of them. I may cite Paris 


« as an inſtance, every thing has been quiet 


* there, ſince the non-parochial churches here- 


* tofore ſhut up, have been reſtored to thoſe 


„ who deſired it. On the other fide, I ob- 
ce ſerve, that where the adminiſtrative bodies 
« have kept theſe churches ſhut, there have 
« been troubles, more or leſs violent.“ 

The miniſter added, that many citizens in 
different departments, inſiſted that the non- 


juring prieſts ſhould be allowed the free exer- 


ciſe of their worſhip, that ſeveral had offered 


to contribute to their ſupport, rather than 


adopt the worſhip of the conſtitutionals; that 
ſeveral commons ſollicited the repeal of a de- 


. cree againſt their old paſtors; that the inha- 


bitants of one, had threatened to retire into 
Spain, if their prieſts were not ſent back; that 
ſeveral departments exiled, or impriſoned 
theſe prieſts without any regard to legal forms; 
that ſeveral commons in the department of La 
Lozere, had requeſted him in the moſt in- 
ſtant manner, not to ſend the troops, the de- 
partment called for, in order to effect by 
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force the induktion of the ſucceſſors of the 
non; -juring pariſh prieſts; a meaſure which the 
commons dreaded above all things. 

Laſtly, the miniſter reprobated the cruelty 
and the futility of the meaſures, which had been 
adopted to put an end to the internal troubles. 
„It does not appear to me, ſaid he, that after 
« exporting and impriſoning the prieſts, tran- 
__ « quility and that unity of ſentiment which is 
fo much deſired, have returned. From all that 
* has been done by the departments, only this 
* concluſion can be drawn, that they have 
been greatly perplexed, and that with ex- 
treme indiſcretion and very impolitically, 
« they had wound up a ſpring, which it is 
* dangerous to meddle with.“ 

Although this report 'was by no means 
conformable to the wiſhes of the aſſembly, it 
was ordered to be printed. It told them in 
plain language, that the true means of pre- 
ſerving peace was to allow the people to fre- 
quent the churches, where their old paſtors 
officiated; and to turn their reſearches and 
puniſhments againſt the ruffians, who had re- 
courſe to every kind of violence, in order to 
drive theſe people and their prieſts from the 
churches. But this would not have ſuited the 
jacobins. They were for peace; not as men 
who can procure it with citizens, of a different 
| faith 
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faith and manners, but as ruffians, who to live 
in peace among themſelves, moleſt, impriſon, 
or drive away all honeſt people. 
FaQas however ſpoke more in favor of the 


nonjuring prieſts, than the reports of the mi- 


niſter. The pariſhes where thoſe prieſts had 
not been diſplaced, enjoyed tranquility, and 
paid their taxes regularly, becauſe the prieſts, 
at the ſame time they preached the doctrines of 
religion, inculcated thoſe truths, which main- 
tain public order; while nothing but tumults, 
plundering, and burning were to be ſeen elſe. 
where. In ſeveral pariſhes, in that of Rhedon 
for inſtance, at Pont-chateau in Britany, Dam- 
pierre in Normandy, the adminiſtrators had 
foreſeen the true cauſe of theſe troubles, and 
had repreſented that they were owing to the 
violence offered to the people, in endeavour- 
ing to force from them their paſtors, to the. 
odious diſpoſitions of their ſuccefſors. Several 
communities had laid their reclamations be- 
fore the aſſembly and the king. The aſſembly 
ſuppreſſed theſe complaints; the king ſought 
| a remedy for them in proclamations diQated 
by the ſpirit of toleration, which ought to have 
put an end to all the evils, ſor which the aſ- 
ſembly ſeemed already to render him reſponſi- 
ble. He ordered that every citizen ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, who had been confined merely 
| ks for 
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for his religious opinions. Theſe proclama- 
tions were as uſeleſs in the department when 
the jacobins bore the ſway, as the prayers of 
the prieſts. The king himſelf and his mini- 
ſters, were denounced to the aſſembly, as 
favourers of the non-jurors. The intruder 
Fauchet denounced the orders ſent to the de- 
partment of Calvados, as an att of tyranny and 
depotiſm, of the miniſter De Leflart. The 
orders were read, and Fauchet confounded, 
was the only one who;;could ſee any thing 
more in them than the wiſh of the law, and of 
public tranquillity. 1 
The jacobin legiſlators, who were ſatisfied 
that the king deſired to put an end to the reli- 
gious troubles, could not condemn his procla- 
mations openly; they were only more firmly 
reſolved: to render them uſeleſs. The veto 
oppoſed to the decree of the 29th of Decem- 
ber, had already given them occaſion to ob- 
ſerve at their meetings, that the declarations 
of the king and his miniſters, were but empty 
' appearances, that with a more ſincere deſire of 
reſtoring public tranquillity, the king would 
not have oppoſed their decree againſt. the 
non-juring prieſts. Theſe cenſures were re- 
peated in the provinces; the perſecution was 
redoubled in order to continue the troubles, 
| | | , which 
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which might oppoſe a pretext for paſſing {till 
more ſevere decrees. | 
On the other hand, the Catholics were moſt 
firmly reſolved to avoid all religious commu- 
nication with the falſe paſtors... A new brief 
of the Pope had confirmed them in this reſo- 
lution. His Holineſs conſulted by the true 
biſhops about certain difficulties, to which the 
ſchiſm had given riſe, had anſwered with his 
ordinary wiſdom, without declining from the 
rule of an inviolable ſteadineſs, in whatever 
concerns the confeſſion of the truth. | 
The firſt difficulty regarded the admini- 
ſtration of baptiſm. By the ancient laws, the 
civil ſtate of children was in a dubious ſitua- 
tion, unleſs the act aſcertaining their birth and 
baptiſm was entered in the pariſh regiſter; by 
the new decrees, the intruded pariſh prieſts 
were become maſters of theſe regiſters, and 
fole miniſters of the ſacraments, in the pariſhes 
they had uſurped; poſterior decrees had not 
yet decided, whether a declaration of the 
child's birth, before the municipal officers, was 
ſufficient to aſcertain its civil ſtate. It was 
therefore neceſſary to know, whether the dan- 
ger of leaving the ſtate and civil rights of the 
child uncertain, was a ſufficient reaſon for 
calling in the falſe paſtors to chriſtian chil. 
| dren. The Pope, on the grounds that ſalva- 
| | | tion 
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tion was to be preferred to every temporal 
advantage, anſwered that the intruded paſtors 
being certainly ſchiſmatics, and their ſchiſm 
being evidently proved, it was not lawful to 


call upon them for the adminiſtration of 


baptiſm, unleſs in a caſe of extreme neceſſity, 
that is, when there is no other perſon at hand 
to adminiſter this ſacrament, and open to a 
dying infant the gate of heaven. That to act 
otherwiſe would be to communicate with 
ſchiſmatics in ſpirituals, even in. the crime of 
{chiſm and to approve it; which is condemned 
by the law of nature, as well as the law of 
God. | 
The ſecond queſtion regarded marriage, 
which conſidered in reſpett to the civil ſtate 
is liable to the ſame difficulties. The Pope took 


for his rule the deciſions of his predeceſſors; 
particularly one of Benedict XIV. This Pon- 


tiff being applied to concerning the marriages 
contracted in Holland by the Catholics before 
the civil magiſtrates, or the proteſtant miniſters 


had anſwered; that the catholics ought to know 


they are doing what is merely a civil act, by 
which they ſhew their ſubmiſſion to the laws of 
the country, and to the decrees of their ſove- 
reigns, when they appear in this manner; but 
that they do not contract a lawful marriage, if 
be not celebrated before their ordinary pa- 

tor 
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ſtor and two witneſſes; that they are not man 
and wife before God and his church; and that 
if they live together as ſuch, they are guilty 
of a great crime in the ſight of God. This 
deciſion was grounded on the council of Trent, 
| having been publiſhed in the united provinces, 
in conſequence whereof the marriage not con- 
tracted before the lawful paſtor and two wit- 
neſſes, cannot, according to the expreſſion of 
the ſaid pontiff, be reputed valid, either as a 
ſacrament or as a contra. 

The ſame reaſons diQated the ſame deci- 
ſions to Pius VI. The difficulty muſt increaſe 
with years, when all the lawful paſtors being 
driven out of the kingdom, it would no longer 
be poſſible to have recourſe to them. It is 
likely that the law of the council of Trent, 
would then be looked upon as ſuſpended by 
the church, whoſe intention it could not be 
to keep up ſuch an impediment, and thus 
render invalid all the marriages in a great king- 
dom, where 'the obſervation of this law was 
become impoſſible. France however was not 
yet reduced to this extremiry. 

The third queſtion regarded funerals. The 
rule laid down by the Pope, preſcribed, that 
the burials of the catholics ſhould be attended 
by the lawful paſtors in the houſes, where the 
uſual prayers ſhould be ſaid, and ceremonies 
performed; 


1 
performed; this being done the intruder might 
take away the corpſe, and commit it to the 


earth; but that the catholics were not to ac- 


company the convoy, or to join in 0 with 
the intruder. | 

» This brief was dated the 26th of "TEETER 
ber, 1791. Other acts of his Holineſs ſerved 
to increaſe in the catholics their averſion to 
the ſchiſm. He deprived of his cardinal's cap 


Brienne, who, without a bluſh, had excuſed 


his taking the oath, by ſaying that though he 


had farther ſworn to maintain the pretended 
civil conſtitution of the clergy, it did not fol- 


low that he held the doctrine of the ſaid con- 


ſtitution. The Pope likewiſe named ſome of 


the true biſhops, ſpiritual adminiſtrators in 
the dioceſes, which had been abandoned and 
delivered over to intruſion, by the four bi- 
ſhops who had taken the oath, 


Theſe diſpoſitions of the holy See, came 


by degrees to the knowledge of the catholics 
diſperſed in the different provinces of France, 


who in conſequence thereof became ſtill more 


determined, to decline all religious communi- 
cation with the intruders. Theſe knew full 
well, how far they might depend on the.pro- 


tektion of the ruling party. Spite increaſed 


the deſire of getting rid of the old: paſtors, 
who were ſtill followed by a great part of the 
| people. 
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people. They inflamed the elubs; they called 
to their aſſiſtance thoſe patriots, who in the 
dreſs of national guards, with guns and ſabres, 
gave law every where. 

The non-juring prieſts w were then more nar- 
rowly watched than ever; thoſe who followed 
them to maſs, who applied to them for the ſa- 
craments, were looked upon as enemies of 
their country. It was then thought that he 
who moleſted and threatened the catholics in 
their churches.did too little ; the moſt violent 
means were therefore employed, to force them 
to come to the churches of the intruders; par- 
ticularly on the moſt ſolemn feſtivals, Neither 
age nor rank ſecured any one from ſuch vio- 

lences. An unfortunate old man, who it ſhould 
ſeem ought not to have been ſuſpected of 
ariſtocracy (he was a ſhoe=miaker) could not 
eſcape being threatened with death by the 
ruffians at Gouberville, if he refuſed to ac- 
company them to the conſtitutional maſs. 
Trembling, and reproached by his conſcience 
with a kind of apoſtacy, he allows them to 
conduct him to the church; no ſooner had 
they entered than he falls down before the 
_ crucifix, and with tears in his eyes, cries out, 
Pardon me, O Lord, pardon me! The intru- 
der aſtoniſhed, aſks him ſternly what is the 
meaning of his cries and his tears! Alas! 
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replies the old man, I aſked pardon of God 


for the ſacrilege we are going to commit; 


you in ſaying maſs, and I in hearing it. The 
mercileſs intruder orders that he be not al- 
lowed to depart; his tears, ſobs, and loud 
cries diſturb the meeting; however, the con- 
{titutionaliſts with their ſabres render his at- 
tempts to eſcape ineffectual. 8 
In the pariſh of Ivecrique and quarter of 
Caux, the intruded prieſt, enraged at ſeeing 
himſelf abandoned, ſets the municipal officers 
and national guards at work, to force the pa- 


riſhioners to come to his church; they lead 


thither by violence the Abbe Engrand, vitar 
of the pariſh, whoſe diſcourſes had contribut- 


ed to keep up the averſion to ſchiſm. He 


tries every method to get away: at length an 
honeſt citizen of the name of Laron, whoſe 
indignation was rouzed by theſe violences, 


interpoſes; he is thrown into priſon, and 


given to underſtand, that he muſt not expect | 
to be liberated, unleſs he ſends his children to 
the intruder's maſs; he chuſes ta remain in 
confinement. | 
The ſame prieſt had comtived 1 to bende 
a young girl, that ſhe might receive her firſt 
communion from him. Being better inform- 
ed, ſhe declares publicly that the falſe paſtor 
had deceived her, and that ſhe will no longer 
acknowledge 
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acknowledge him; he has her condufted by 
main force to his church; ſhe proteſts with ſo 
much warmth, and fo loudly, againſt this vio- 
lence, that they are forced to let her go. 
In the dioceſe of Agen, a ſiſter of the pa- 
riſh prieſt of St. Cecile, ſhewed ſtill greater 


averſion to the intruders. The ruffians not 


having been able to drag her to the conſtitu- 
tional church, took a revenge equally ſhock- 
ing and brutal, of which, blows laid on with a 
heavy hand were the lighteſt part; in a word, 


ſhe expired a martyr of chaſtity and religion, 


in the preſence of theſe inhuman miſcreants. 
At Villeneuve, near Cordes in Albigeois, 


a young married couple, having refuſed the 


miniſtry of the intruder at their marriage, 
ſome ruffians of the new church broke open 
the door of the houſe, the very evening of 
their wedding: the huſband ſuppoſing that he 
was the only object of their fury, makes his 


_ eſcape: the wife in a ſwoon, remains a prey 


to theſe ſavages; who after ſatisfying an in- 
famous paſſion, retained all their ferocity 
with their nails, as a tyger might have done 
with his claws, they tear off her breaſts, and 
throw them on the floor, then leave her to 
wait till death relieved her from her horrible 
fituation. en og 
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Ihe reader may probably find the account | 
of ſuch ſhocking ſcenes too diſguſting. The 
little we have ſaid may enable him to forma 
judgment of the impious revolution, which 
rendered Frenchmen capable of perpetrating 
ſuch atrocious barbarities. On the other 
hand he may ſee the power of religion; and, 
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7 perhaps, it will not be going too far to ſay, 

5 | | that the hiſtory of the univerſe does not af- [ ! 
I ford any thing more ſtriking, than the inſtan- ; ö 
7 | ces of greatneſs of ſoul which we are about to F 
_. "wolate. -- | 1 

2 | | Heroical be- Some leagues from Retnes,; a ſimple la- | ö 

; imple laymen, bourer, whoſe name ought to have been pre- 7 
3! „ ſerved, refuſed to adhere to ſchiſm, to hereſy, + 
3? | | to the intruded paſtors of the conſtitution ; | 

? 2 body of national guards is ſent, to conduct 


him to the ſervice of the falſe paſtor. When 
informed of their errand; he anſwers, that his 
religion does not allow him to go. The guards 
order him to follow them to the conſtitutional 
church; he refuſes, and is in conſequence 
thereof dragged along through the fields: he 
moves on, like a man who follows without re- 
ſiſtance, though againſt his will, the motion 
impreſſed on him by other people: at length 
a fence ſtops them; the guards order him to 
get over; he remains immoveable, and ſeem- 
ingly at his caſe; the guards, irritated at his 
= behaviour, f 
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behaviour, lift their ſabres; he ſeems to wait 
for the blow which is to diſpatch him: at 
length they lay hold of him, and place his 
neck on a ſtake, and while one has him faſt by 
his hair. on one fide of the fence, others hold 
down his body, another party lifting up their 
ſabres, threaten to cut off his head, if he does 
not promiſe to croſs the fence : he continues im- 
moveable, and anſwers, You may ſtrike. Whether 
the national guards were no longer able to 
ſupport ſuch a ſpeQacle, or had a mind to ex- 
poſe him to repeated trials, they lift him over 
the fence. As there were thirty more to be paſ- 
ſed, before they could reach the church, and 
the labourer continued reſolute, the ſame ſcene 
was repeated at every fence. Was any man 
ever a martyr ſo often in one day? This la- 

bourer is a Frenchman; I am proud of the 
name, notwithſtanding the revolutions of my 
country. As long as France produces ſuch 
men, I ſhall acknowledge myſelf a native of 
it without bluſhing. 

There was likewiſe a farmer, by name 

- Francis John Chantebel, who lived in the yil- 
lage of Chene, and pariſh of Martigné Fer- 
chaud, belonging to the dioceſe of Rennes; 
F rance, when his name is mentioned, need 
not envy Rome her Scavola. _ 
Chantebel was acquainted with «ho daties 
of 
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techiſm, which had been publiſhed for the uſe 
of the faithful during the perſecution. ” This 
book which was precious to his faith, was like- 
wiſe his crime. Some ruffians found it in 


his houſe; whereupon he was thrown into 


priſon. A committee is aſſembled, which 
orders the catechifm to be burnt; according- 
ly a fire is made with great ceremony; Chan- 
tebel is brought forth, and the ſentence is 
read, which condemns the book to be burnt, 
and him to ſet fire to it. He obſerves, that 


it contained the principles of his religion, 


which he was not diſpoſed to renounce. On 
this he is threatened; however he perſiſts im- 
moveably in his reſolution; whereupon one 
of the ruffians lays hold of the flaming torch, 
and burns the hand of the generous confeſſor, 
who thereupon cries out, you may burn, not 
only my hand, but my whole body, before 


you ſhall make me do any thing n, of ww 


my religion.“ ö 

The ruffians nete 150 diſconcerted, 
deliberate how they are to proceed; a ſecond 
decree is iſſued, which orders, that he ſhall be 
led through the ſtreets of Martignẽ, mounted 
on a horſe, whoſe tail he ſhould hold in his 


hand. He ſubmits to this without repug- 


nance, and amidſt the ſhouts of the rabble, 
ſhews 
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ſhews by his compoſure that he enjoys peace 


of mind. Among thoſe who were drawn to- 


5 gether by this ſpeQacle, was Chantebel's wife, 
who, like the mother of the Maccabees, ad- 


dreſſed him with energetic ſimplicity; “ per- 
ſeyere, and our good God, for whom my 


ſuffereſt, will reward thee.” 


The philoſophy of the day, with the moſt 
inyeterate hatred of religion, gloried in hav- 
ing deſtroyed the empire of ſuperſtition. It 


Was proper the pride of this ſect ſhould be 
humbled. Already it was drawing people 
back to the moſt degrading ſuperſtitions; to 


the ceremonies of paganiſm. Idols had been 
forged, called liberty and equality; France 


offered incenſe to them, and bent the knee 
before idols of ſtone and wood. The trunk 


of a tree repreſented the god Mirabeau. This 


trunk had been cut into the form of a ſtatue, 
as ugly as the god, and had been placed on 


its pedeſtal in a ſquare at Breſt. The inau- 


guration of it occaſioned a civic feaſt. The 


national guard arrives in great pomp; the ci- 
tizens reſort thither in crouds; the incenſe 


| ſmokes, and the Marſellois hymn is chanted. 


At the time fixed for the adoration, a voice is 
heard, which orders allto fall ontheir knees be- 
fore the god of deformity andrebellion. While 


the municipal officers, the juſtices of peace, the 
tribunal, 


tribunal, the national guards, and people were 


lying proſtrate, one might have taken them for 


the ſlaves of Nebuchadonofor, who bad fallen 
down before his idol. As philoſophical pride 
renewed the turpitude of paganiſm, it was but 
proper that Chriſtianity ſhould give a ſpeci- 
men of the fortitude of its firſt heroes. In 
the midſt of the pagan croud, one man alone 
remains ſtanding; he looks round, feels his 
indignation arife at what he ſees, and cries 


out, wreickes, you are guilty of idolatry! His 


voice was heard notwithſtanding the noiſe-of 
the drums and trumpets; the vile adorers of 


the idol grow furious, and cry out, Kneel down, 


or you muſt die; be anſwers, I will rather die; 
T know but one God of heaven and earth; [will 
not bend the knee before the idol. Upon this his 


friends got round him, and preſs him to 


kneel down; he ftill continues ſtanding, and 
repeats his refuſal, This man was not of 
the loweſt rank; he had been appointed aſ- 
ſeſſor to a juſtice of peace; his name was 
Feburier. Behind him was his wife, looking 
at him from a window; and while he was in 
this trying fituation, he happened to caſt his 
eyes on her: he was at too great a diſtance to 
hear what ſhe ſaid; however, he looks, and 
ber manner ſeemed to ſay, Courage, my friend, 
aft in a manner worthy of thy God. Near her 
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were three of her children whom ſhe had or- 
dered to their prayers: her diſcourſe to them 
was to the following effect: Children, your 
father is fighting for his God; beg of this great 
God to give him ſtrength, that he may hold out 
and not yield. The father turns about again, 
and has a fight of his wife and children; but 
as this circumſtance, and the fear of not dy- 
ing alone, might have affected him to a degree 
of weakneſs, he carefully ſhuns the ſight of 
them, but ſtill reſiſts. At length his friends 
are aſhamed, and ſhame giving them courage, 
they riſe, remove the ſabres, conduct him 
home, guard the entrance of his houſe, and 
drive away the ruffians. His wife embraces 
him, ſaying at the ſame time, Thou art worthy 
/ me; give theſe little ones thy bleſſing, and may 
God give them thy conflancy. | 
The more the catholics diſplayed that 
firmneſs which comes from above, the more 
the conſtitutionals ſhewed a fury, which hell 
alone could inſpire. Their atrocities extend- 
ed to a very confiderable number of towns and 
villages; and to every province. Langres, 
Bourdeaux, and Metz; Donzi, in the diſtfict 
of Cone; Mellerault in that of l' Aigle; 
Tailezay near St. Flour; Vazieres near Douai; 
St. Martin in the iſland of Rhe; Mirecourt 
in Lorraine; Niſmes in Languedoc; Le Puy 
.P art IT, G in 
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in Velay ; and many other places were the 


theatre of theſe horrid ſcenes. In them was 


repeated whatever the church had ſuffered 


during the moſt cruel ſchiſm; even that of the 
Circumcellions, the only men, perhaps, whom 


hiſtory can compare 'with the French intru- 
ders. There were, no doubt, ſome among 
them who were aſhamed of having recourſe to 
ſuch methods for the eſtabliſhment of 'their 


church ; however, they were in general the 


chief inſtigators, frequently the actors in ſuch 
ſcenes. They ſometimes put themſelves at 
the head of the ruffians, ſpurred them on, 
animated them; however, it now and then 
happened, that even thoſe who were attached 
to them, were ſhocked at their violent decla- 
mations, which ſometimes came from the pul- 
pits from which they had drove the lawful 
paſtors. Even at Paris, where the depart- 
ment endeavoured to ſupport toleration, an 


intruded vicar, in the church of the abbey of 


St. Germain's, ſeemed to have no other buſi- 


neſs in the pulpit, but to blow the coals of 


perſecution. Preaching there againſt the pre- 
tended incendiaries, he carried his violence ſo 
far, that the whole auditory ſhuddered, and 
gave him to underſtand that he ſhould not be 


allowed to preach any more, if he did not 


fpeak with-more moderation. 
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At Gondreville, in the diſtri of Vezelize 


in Lorraine, the inhabitants were under the 


neceſſity of preſenting a requeſt, to the depart- 
ment of la Meurthe, againſt their conſtitutional 
paſtor, who, in his diſcourſes from the pulpit, 
treated thoſe who had only refuſed to perjure 


themſelves and change their religion, as trai- 
tors, enemies of their country, and deſerving 


every puniſhment the magiſtrates could in- 
flia. Worked up to a degree of fanaticiſm 


by his leſſons, ſome pretended patriots after 
ſermon broke into the houſes of the catholics, 
and treated them in a very ſhocking manner. 


A widow and her daughter were the principal 
objects of their fury. Beſides plundering the 
houſe in which theſe women lived, they beat 


and otherwiſe uſed them ill in various ways; 


and if they ſurvived ſuch cruel treatment, it 
was only to ſhew how much their faith was 
ſuperior to the * malice of their. perſecu- 


cutors. 


At Rochelle a an intruded pariſh prieſt was 
not aſhamed of aſſembling a mob of ruffians 
in the church of the Auſtin friars, and of im- 


ploring the protection of heaven on their 
arms, in an expedition of the moſt diſguſting 


kind. Thoſe furies, electrified by the deteſt- 
able-wretch, fall on the catholics, and the firſt 
er meet has his head cleaved by a ſtroke of 
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a i two women are trampled under foot 
and ſuffocated; young girls and their mothers 
whipped. Two catholic prieſts are thrown into 
priſon; all the reſt, and among them ſome who 
re eighty years old, without ſtrength or reſour- 
ces, are expelled their houſes, and unmerci- 
fully driven out from the town, and threaten- 
ed with a halter if they return. The ruſſians 
ſpread themſelves about the town, break open 
the doors of the convents, call on the nuns to 
take the civic oath, ſcourge and beat them for 
refuſing; call upon them again to ſwear ; as | 
they perſiſt in their refuſal, to a repetition of ; 
the ſame cruelties, are added the moſt ſhock- 5 
ing outrages againſt modeſty. Theſe good 
women pray for their perſecutors, and neither 
| yield to ſcourges or ill treatment of any kind; 1 
they all thank heaven for giving them ſtrength 
to confeſs their faith; the devil and __ in- 
1 truder ſpent their rage in van. | 
Exceſſes of It is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of | 
EL indignation and refentment with which the 
5 | apoſtate prieſts beheld theſe proofs of firmneſs 
& . and perſeverance in the defence of the old 
1 cauſe. Not content to act the infamous part 6 
of ſpies and informers againſt men with whom | | 
they were connected, either by the ties of W | 
blood or the habits of an. apparent friendſhip, 


they appeared publicly as their perſecutors, 5 


and 
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and clamorouſly urged their oandemnation. 
Blinded by rage, they forget every principle 
of honour and honeſty ; and rage alone, in- 
fernal rage, can account for the exceſſes which 
they committed. | 
In the month of February 1792, Jardin, 

the apoſtate curate of Caulee, in the dioceſe 
of Mans, being on a journey with a village 
furgeon of the name of Barbet, who had im- 
bibed all the hatred of his curate for the non- 
juring clergy, and paſſing through the hamlet 
of Ligne, recolleQed that here lived a Mr. 
 Robbeville, his pariſhiener, and a vicar who 
had refuſed to perjure himſelf after his exam. ' 
ple. Turning to his fellow traveller, © Go, 
e ſays he, and bring me that nonjuring raſcal; 
« I will tie him to the tail of my horſe.” 
The practitioner deſired no better ſport, and 
arming himſelf with a piſtol and a ſabre, ad- 
vanced boldly to the houſe. Here he found 
the vicar fitting in a pair of wooden ſhoes, 
and reading. bis breviary. Follow me,” 
ſays he, or 1 will blow thy brains out.” 
Mr. Robbeville follows bim in humble ſub- 
miſſion to the door. Here the apoſtate wait- 
ed for him, and as ſoon as he appeared, he 
threw a halter round his neck, faſtened the 
| nooſe, and dragged him to the tail of Barbet's 
horſe, while the xider holding his piſtols and 
To od his 
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his ſabre in hand threatened him with inſtant 
death if he made the leaſt reſiſtance. The 
priſoner being properly ſecured, they both 

mounted their horſes. Barbet's whip often 
applied to the ſides of his horſe, always reaches 
the vicar behind. The inhuman curate places 


| himſelf in the rear, and with many a heavy 9 


blow urges the ſpeed of the priſoner, while his 


horſe is made to tread on his heels. The 


poor vicar, unable to keep pace with his ex- 
ecutioners, ſtumbles and falls breathleſs to the 
ground; but the mercileſs curate's whip raiſes 


him again, and ſets him on his feet. This 


ſcene is often repeated during an hour and a 
quarter that they were on the journey through 
roads hardly paſſable at this ſeaſon of the year, 
nor does it conclude till the exhauſted vicar 


falls not to be raifed again by any violence 


they could apply to him. The villains conclud. 


ing he was a dead man, left him and fled: 


I ſhould make an apology to my readers 
for recording theſe horrid ſcenes, if any ex- 
cuſe could palliate, any artifice conceal them. 
To the man who reflects they will naturally 
ſuggeſt this queſtion, What ſort of men could 
they be who took the oath preſcribed by the 
aſſembly, and became the prieſts of the new 
church? Their character alone is an ample 
juſtification of thoſe who refuſed it. Where 
C34, | was 
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was the Gallican church when ſuch were the 
paſtors and ſuch the new legiſlators? What 
government could there be where the conſti- 
tuted authorities left unpuniſhed the well- 
known authors of theſe atrocious deeds. 

At the approach of Eaſter and Whitſun- 
tide, the conſtitutional clergy and the jacobins 
redoubled their efforts to get rid of the non- 
Juring prieſts. The former were ſenſible, that 
at a time when the generality of the faithful 


received the ſacraments, their nakedneſs would 


be expoſed by the deſertion of a great number 
who would apply to paſtors more deſerving of 
their confidence. The latter knew, that the 
reign of faction and impiety muſt be weakened 
by a nearer approach to the true religion. If 
we except a few cities, ſuch as Paris, Amiens 
and Rouen, where the eſtabliſned authorities 
ſtill continued to protect the liberty of reli- 
gious worſhip, that of the Catholic Church met 
no where with the leaſt degree of toleration. 
To ſay Maſs it was neceſſary to find an altar in 
ſome dark receſs of a private houſe; the ap- 
pearance of a religious congregation was an 
unpardonable crime. On the leaſt ſuſpicion 
the houſes of the laity were ſearched. If a 
crucifix, a chalice or a veſtment was found, 
he inhabitants were marked as ſo many con- 
ſpirators of ariſtocracy. But the houſes of the 

| | | prieſts 
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prieſts and of all thoſe who were ſuppoſed to. 
be attached to them, were more ſtrictly watch- 
ed on ſundays and feſtivals. The chalices and 
ſacred veſſels which had hitherto been left in 
ſome of the religious houſes were now: ſought 
with avidity and profaned by the moſt ſhock- 
ing ſacrileges. A few inſtances will enable us 
to form a judgment of theſe profanations and 
of the inſatiable avarice of the municipal offi- 
cers. The perſon who carried away the Re- 
monſtrance from the church of the Theatins at 
Paris, took it out of the tabernacle without 
waiting for a prieſt to remove the ſacred hoſt. 
The cries of a multitude of witneſſes to this 
ſacrilegious abomination at length obliged the 
municipal officer who was already in the ſtreet 
to return, and ſuffer the prieſt, with : 
hand, to reſtore the ſacred victim 49. the ta- 
bernacle. 

Another municipal oa ee n a 
Capucin to deliver the beſt ciboreum into his 
hands. The religious man repreſented that 
it contained many conſecrated hoſts. © What 
t js that to me?” anſwered the magiſtrate; © I 
& will have it weighed this inſtant.” © Well, 
© ſays the Capucin, here it is; Weigh him, 
« who will one day weigh thee.” | 

It is well known, that in the early ages of 


ee ſomething more was required of 
| the 


* 
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the kachful than a TW Abe of theſe 
profanations. They were recommended to 
conceal with care the ſacred veſſels from the 
prying eyes of the Pagan. Whoever yielding 
to violence dared to diſcover or to deliver 
them to the infidels, was ranked with thoſe 
who gave up the ſacred books, and were conſi- 
dered as traitors. Such was the ancient diſci- 
pline of the Church, and ſuch fhould have 
been the condutt of the French clergy on this 
occaſion: they ſhould not have contented 
themſelves with ſighing over the violation of 


every thing which is held ſacred among men; 


they ſhould have taken a more active part, 
and have ſecreted and defended the holy veſ- 
ſels at the hazard of their lives. The profana- 


tion in both caſes was the ſame; the pretext 


.only was different. The national debt was the 
plea of the revolutioniſts. The fear of incur- 
ring the imputation of inſenſibility to the ne- 
ceſſities of the public make the only difference 
between the ſituation of the ancient and mo- 
dern clergy. The latter lamented the profa- 
nation of the ſanctuary, but they ſurrendered 
the ſacred depoſit to the n magi- 
ſtrate. 448 | | 
There were ſome Mk PRs not con- 
tent with a filent abhorrence, took a more de- 
cided part. Mr. Beſſin, curate of St. Michael 
Fart II. H in 
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in has Hotels of Evreux, refuled to deliver 


to his apoſtate ſucceſſor the ſacred veſſels'and 
ornaments of his church. In imitation. of the 


ancient fathers he concealed them; and be' was. 
' proclaimed a thief. A furious mob attacked 


him and hurried him before the municipal tri- 
bunal. Aſhamed and vexed to ſee himſelf ar- 
raigned as a common thief, he pleads, that far 


from deſigning to appropriate to his own uſe 
any part of the property in queſtion, his only 
with was to ſecure from profanation the ſacred. 


veſſels, in compliance with the ancient laws 


of the church. His plea was over-ruled and 


to prevent increaſing calumny, he conſented 


to ſurrender the hidden treaſure. This was 


not enough; they demanded his life. In vain 
did the mayor conjure them to await the iſſue 
of a fair trial; in vain did he throw. himſelf at 


their feet, and beg of them not to diſhongur 
themſelves by a daſtardly aſſaſſination. Mr. 
Beſſin was dragged from his priſon into the 
ſtreet, aſſailed with the butt end of their muſ- 

quets and pierced with a thouſand wounds. 
His death did not aſſwage their fury. They 
cut off his head and arms, and threw them in- 
to the river. Then returning to the lifeleſs _ 


trunk, they dragged it about, they disfigured it 


by a thouſand freſh wounds, and obliged all 
who happened to paſs by to aid them in this 
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if of ſavage barbarity. His remains were de- 
poſited at the gates of the burying ground, 
where they remained ſeveral days expoſed to 
public curiofity and to wounds of carnivorous 
animals, before the conſtitutional curate wonld 
CORTE to bury them. 

If the municipal officers did not encourage 
theſe outrages, they were not indolent in the 
ſearch of the ſacred veſſels. If they left a ſingle 
chalice in a convent where the cloiſtered vir- 
gins were ſuffered to remain, if they permitted 
them to bear one Maſs, great care was taken 
that the doors ſhould be ſhut, and at laſt they 
inſiſted that the Maſs ſhould be ſaid by none 
but a conſtitutional prieſt, Rather than ſhare 
the guilt of hereſy and of ſchiſm, the pious 

nuns ſacrificed the only remaining comfort to 
the will of an avenging God. ' Without prieſt, 
without ſacraments, and without ſacrifice, they 

redoubled their feryor, and oppoſed an invin- 
cible fortitude to the ſolicitations of the uſurp- 
ing clergy, and the menaces of an infatuated 
magiſtracy. 15 

At this time, the king himſelf was not ſuf. 
fered to enjoy that liberty of religious worſhip. 
which he had ſanctioned for the reſt of the 
empire. They had ſucceededin perſuading him 
that this legal liberty would juſtify che eſtab- 
liſhment of the civil conſtitution of the clergy, 
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but he could never be induced to embrace the 
ſyſtem of hereſy and ſchiſm. He had once 
aſſiſted at the Divine Office celebrated by a 

_ conſtitutional prieſt, but he did it wich the, 
greateſt repugnance.. In his own chapel none 
but catholic prieſts officiated, and he diſmiſſed 
his confeſſor who was curate of St. Euſtache- 
and who had taken the oath. 

The conſtitutionaliſts will never op APA : 
this marked predileQion for the ancient reli- 
gion. At Eaſter, his majeſty was defirous of 
performing his devotions at St. Cloud. His 
deſign was either betrayed or ſaſpeRed: by the 
jacobins and conforming clergy, and they de- 
termined to defeat it. With this view they 
hired and diſpatched a mob to Verſailles, 
They arrived in the moſt, tumultuous. diſorder 
Juſt as the king was ſtepping into his coach, 
ſeized the heads of the horſes, and ſwore. they. 
 ſThould not flir. Then addrefling themſelves. 
direttly to his majeſty, they ſaluted him with a 
tremendous. volley of oaths, imprecations and 
menaces, denouncing vengeance on. his bead, 
if, inſtead of going to St, Cloud, he did not re- 
| ceive the. communion, from the hands of the. 
conſtitutional curate, The king, with great. 
goodneſs, repreſented: to them, that he had a 
right to that liberty of conſcience vhich he had 
e — 
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| ble heard him not, but continued to infult him 
in terms the moſt groſs and outrageous. He 
had the patience. ta wait a whole hour amidſt 


this torrent of abuſe for leave ta depart. Vain 
was his bope, and he was at length obliged to 
yield to this brutal violence, and return to his 
palace. 

About the ſame time, thefe a allies 
had recourſe to another ſtratagem in order to 
extirpate the laſt remaining veſtiges of the ca- 
tholic worſhip in France. Some pariſhes were 
Rill ſerved by prieſts who had taken the oath 


to maintain the civil conſtitution. of the clergy, 
but under ſuch reſtrigions as effectually ſe- 


cured their faith. But no ſuch reſtridions were 


allowed. The new biſhops publiſhed what 
they called paſtoral letters and injunttions, and 


they inſiſted that they ſhould be read by the 
preacher, as the decrees of the aſſembly had 
been read from the altar and che pulpit. This 


would have amounted to a formal recognition 


of the uſurper's authority, and to a participa- 


tion of his guilt. This was alſo the caſe in dif. 
penſations and other atts of juriſdiction, which 


could. not be acknowledged by the catholie 
clergy, without invading the rights of the law- 
ful biſhops, and rendering ineffettual the re- 
ſtrictions with which they had taken the oath. 
n reſtridtions were exploded, and every 
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engine employed to draw theſe curates into 


the ſchiſm. They refuſe to obey: their oath 
is ohjected, and they produce the reſtritions 


under which that oath was taken. Their re- 
ſtrictions are laughed at, and they are driven 


from their livings. They are now ſummoned 


to appear before the conſtitutional . tribunals: 
and their ſagacious judges diſcover in theſe 


reſtrictions the crime of the moſt flagitious ma- 


lefactors. Sentence is paſſed; and French 
płieſts are condemned, ſome to the ſocks for 
two hours, others are impriſoned and ironed 
for two years, or to perpetual baniſhment from 
their native ſoil, for daring to except in their 
oath whatever might bes a h to n ca- 


| tholte religion. 


Such was the deſpotiſm * tyrannic y 3 
aſſumed by the jacobins over the minds of their 
countrymen, that they would not ſuffer whole 


pariſhes, deliberating in legal aſſemblies, to 


preſent an addreſs to the conftituted authori- 
ties. One hundred inhabitants of the pariſh 


of St. James in the neighbourhood of Rennes 


had ſigned a reſolution to ſolicit the return of 


their late curate. They \ were anſwered by the 


impriſonment of the prieſt, and eight of the 
principal people, who had br _ a fe, | 


foon ſhared we ſame . en | 
ey | * nnn 


— 
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No difference was made between the 
prieſts who had refuſed the oath, and thoſe 
who had taken it under certain reſtrittions. 
They were all ee, d and con- 
demn e. thi 

The curate had ee "tag ane 

rowfarking the character of the true church at 
St. Sulpice near Rennes. His head was ſha- 
ved, he ſtood in the pillory four hours, and 
was condemned to priſon for ſix years. 

Mr. Michelet, curate of Noyale on the Vil- 
| laine was accuſed of the ſame crime, and was 
ſentenced to three years impriſonment. He 
_ appealed to the tribunal of St. Malo, and ob- 
tained his option, either of a recantation of his 
 doftrine, or of a perpetual rh He 
* the iter. nn 

The leaſt appearance 55 40 for hs old 

religion expoſed its, profeſſors to the utmoſt 
rigour of the new laws. A brief of the Pope, 
or a pamphlet on the ſubje&of ſchiſm diſtri- 
buted, a child baptized any where but in the 
cConſtitutional church, the name of the Pope 
prongunced aloud in a catholic chapel, was 
conſtrued: into the crime of high treaſon, was 
 indifted and puniſhed with impriſonment. It 
required the utmoſt exertions of the judges to 
reſtrain the ſavage fury of the multitude with- 
in any b. . The! magiſtrates of Lyons 
| needed 
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needed all the fortitude of Roman conſuls to 
acquit ſome prieſts, vho were indified for hav- 
ing prayed for the Pope, and having aſſiſted as 
witneſſes to a catholie marriage, and who n 
m guilty to the indictment. 

But the common arts — vexation 
and perſecution anſwered not the purpoſe of 
the conftitutional elergy, and they ſoon adopted 
more deciſive meaſures. The funeral rites be- 
longed exclufively to them. To oblige the 
faithful to have recourſe to theit miniſtry in 
their illneſs, they refuſed to bury fuch as had 
received the ſacraments from a catholic prieſt. 
Their bodies were expoſed te a thouſand in- 
decencies from the deluded multitude ; they 
were pierced with pikes, disfigured with other 
Weapons, thrown into the common ſhore, or at 
beſt only half buried. The magiſtrates were 
often called upon to put an end to theſe difor- 
ders. This afforded a ſtrong preſumption in 

favour of the catholic clergy. The conſtitu- 
tioniſt affigned but one reaſon ſor refuſing 
chriſtian burial to the deceaſed, and this was, 
that they had not died in the true religion. 


But they had adhered invariably to the old 


church, and therefore their antagoniſts _ 
et changed their faith. 41 

ATE wilt explain the rome: of a eathsliz 

prieſt, who had beard that Rouſſineau the con- 

** ſitutional 
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Alitutional eurate of St. Germain had boaſted, 


that he would have converted the ſiek man if 
bb eould have had aceeſs to him. He would 


ee have converted him! Would he wiſh us and 


the ſick man to be converted to his faith? 
Then why did they tell us, they left us our 
4 religion whole and entire???“ 
Blinded by paſſion the eee find 
ing that partial perſecution produced not the 
deſired effect, reſolved, by a bold ſtroke, 
to get at once rid of biſhops and prieſts, who 
remained immoveably attached to their duty. 
Alteady many of both deſcriptions had been 
.obliged to quit their country; but thouſands 
till remained diſperſed in the different pro- 
vinces of France. Theſe were the object of 
the new attack. The decree of the 29th of 
November was conſidered as too mild, and it 
was reſolved to renew the motion for tranſ- 
Pane, Guyane, WT RRP or  baniſh- 
ment for life. | 
When the jacobins mide a point of carry 
* a decree, their practice was to enforce the 
execution of it in the towns and e ee 
devoted to them. | 
The ſtrength of the Sant 8 chiefly in the 
north. There the decree of November 29, 
to which _ king had refuſed e AO was 
_ 11% | Th Gs executed 
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X. degree of 
the perſecution: 
a general iw- 
priſonment in 
the different 
departments, 

Cote d'Or. 
Dinan. 


{ T2366] ] 
executed: with a rigor unauthorized by the 


As early as the 15th of February, the de- 
partment of Cote d'Or paſſed a reſotution that 


all the nonjuring prieſts within their bounda- 
ries ſhould be impriſoned in the caſtle of Di- 


nan. Perfecution had thinned their nun- 
bere, but forty- two were diſcovered and ſeized 
in che villages by the jacobine emiſſaries and 
the national guards. No reſiſtance was made; 
but ſome were ironed, and others thrown into 
the common jail amidſt thieves and murderers, 


and with them conducted by a file of ſoldiers 
10 Dinan. Some vere ſtript of their caſſocks, 


and for the amuſement of the ſpettators eloath- 
ed in the military uniform. At Jugon, a ſmall 


borough on the road, their guards demanded 


their money to ſatisfy them for their trouble. 
Here they were obliged to paſs the night in a 
vault which led to the common ſhore. The 
firſt diviſion that arrived at Dinan was thrown 
into a dark dungeon, the air of which was ſo 
infected, that all muſt have periſhed, as one of 
their number did, if the jailor had not at length 
conſented to let them occaſionally breathe the 


freſn air on the top of a tower. They were ob- 


liged to maintain themſelves, though the de- 


partment owed them conſiderable ſums for ar- 


rears of penſions and ſalaries, The ſubſiſtence 
| thus 


1 
| 
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thus purchaſed was brought to them in the 
preſence of a guard armed with a piſtol and 
drawn ſabre, who added a large proportion of 
farcaſm and inveQtive-to their homely fare. 
They were ſearched and ſearched again by the 
municipal officers, without decency and with- 
out effect. If they wiſhed to write to their 
friends to ſolicit their charitable aſſiſtance, 
this muſt only be done under the inſpettion of 
the guards; three ſeparate commiſſioners muſt 
be employed to procure the three neceſſary ar- 
ticles of pens, ink and paper, and to each com- 
miſſioner, and for each article, they muſt pay 
a price exceeding ten-fold their value. If 
any of their relations could obtain acceſs to 
them, it was to them a mournful viſit, aud could 
afford no comfort to the unfortunate priſoners. 
To theſe hardſhips, equally ſevere and unne- 
ceſſary, they ſubmitted with unwearied pa- 
tience ; but their hearts bled for the fall of 
one of their number. 
to free himſelf from an accumulation of miſe- 
ries, Of a numerous band whom we ſhall 


ſoon ſee expoſed to ſtill ſeverer trials, I do not 


find another inſtance of daſtardly deſertion. 
A month later in the year, the departments 
of Maine and Loire iſſued a proclamation 
commanding all nonjuring prieſts, without 
exception, to repair to the capital city, and 
TDN! I2 not 
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He took the fatal oath 


Impriſonment 
of the prieſts 


Angers. 


11 

not to exceed the diſtance of a mile from 
thence, under pain of impriſonment in the ſe- 
minary. They were further ordered to ap- 
pear at the town-houſe, at ſtated hours, to be 
muſtered, none to be excuſed but ſuch as could 
produce an atteſtation of Hock under the 
hand of a phyfician. : | | 
Ihhe order was expreſs, and few days were 
allowed for the journey from the moſt diſtant 
parts of the country. They exhibited a cu- 
rious ſpeQtacle on all the roads that led to An- 
gers. They were crowded vith prieſts too 
poor to procure what was neceſſary for the 
journey. The young ones arrived firſt; they 
were followed by the aged advancing with a 
flow pace and reſting on their ſtaffs; others 
again were bundled up in carts which the cha- 
ritable drivers had ſuffered them to mount. 
A few whom the weight of years and infirmi- 
ties ſunk on the road, were ſitting or ſtretched 
out \nploring the compaſfion of thoſe who 
reach the term of their exile. The young vi- 
cars ſupported the aged curates. The citizens 
of Angers could not bebold this ſcene with 
indifference. Where and how was this legion 
vf confeſſors to be lodged? The catholics, the 
burghers, and the moſt determined revolu- 
tioniſts felt the emotions of pity, and opened 
| their 
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their doors. Many went to meet them and 
court them to their houſes, One of them, 
addreſſing himſelf to an old curate who had 
arrived late at the gate ef the town, Come 
« with me, ſays he, come with me, you will 
« find few lodgings unoccupied at this late 
hour. You will find ſome of your brethren 
« in my houſe; but I have a bed for you. I 
«© am much obliged to you, anſwered the old 
« man. 1 am ſenſible of the value of your 
t generous offer; but I have near eighteen 
« livres in my purſe; this will pay my board 
* and lodging at an inn for a few days. As you 
t have a bed, I wiſh you would reſerve it for 
e an old prieſt ſtill more weary and infirm. 
«than myſelf. I know he has not a farthing - 
jn his pocket. As he walked with difficulty, 
s and I was unable to help him, I was obliged 
© to leave him behind, and God knows whe- 
ther he will ever be able to arrive. Upon 
this the perſon went in ſearch of the poor old 
man, took him under his arm, and conducted 
him to his houſe. The mob, ever the dapes 
of deſigning men, felt none of theſe ſentiments 
for the unhappy ſufferers; but their brutal in- 
folence could never efface from their methory 
the many a mey ha to > THIF bene | 
volent holt. | 
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On the day fixed by the procla mation three | 


hundred prieſts were aſſembled in the town of 
Angers. But there were ſtill ſome, who, ſhock- 
ed at the idea of leaving their pariſhes totally 
deſtitute of all ſpiritual aſſiſtance, thought it 
their duty to prefer the opportunity of mini- 
ſtering to them the comfort of religion during 
the Eaſter holydays to the honour of ſurren- 
dering themſelves priſoners for Jeſus Chriſt. 
They remained- diſguiſed in various ſhapes, 
and concealed in different places. They were 
viſited in the night by the faithful, few at a 
time; they ſought. comfort, edification and 
ſtrength from their, inſtruftions, they threw 
themſelves at their feet, burſting into tears, 
and conjuring them to adminiſter the ſacra- 


ments to them, 2nd receiving from their hands 


| abſolution and the bleſſed euchariſt, with a fer- 


vor of devotion inſpired by the reflection, 


that perhaps this was the laſt time they ſhould 
receive them, the laſt opportunity they ſhould 
have, of addreſſing themſelves to a catholic 


prieſt. , Careful as they were to conceal the 


retreats of their ſpiritual | fathers, ſome of 
them were apprehended in cellars, in garrets 
and. hay-lofts, or in carrying the laſt comforts 
of religion to he lick under cover of the night. 
They were ſurrounded with ſpies; who offi- 
ciouſly ſearched the houſes and the beds of 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who were known to entertain ſuch a hor- 
ror of ſchiſm and hereſy, that they were de- 
termined rather to die without the benefit of 
the ſacraments, than to receive them from the 
hands of the members of the new church. 
Men thus devoted to the ſervice of the 
public could not long eſcape the vigilance 
and inveterate rancour of their enemies. Ma- 
ny of them were apprehended and conducted 
amidſt the ſhouts of an applauding multitude. 
A detachment of the regular troops and na- 
tional guards employed in ſearching the caſ- 
tles of the nobility, fell in with ſome of the 
country curates, led them in triumph to An- 
gers, and confined them under a ſtrong guard 
to the little ſeminary. The others had the 
town for their priſon. The benevolence of 
the citizens afforded a decent ſubſiſtence to 
«boſe, and they were many, who had been 
brought in uprovided with every neceſſary. 
T be inſulting taunts of a miſguided multi- 
tude they treated with becoming contempt. 
But when they turned their eyes to the ſight 
of the ſtately edifices, monuments of the piety 
of their anceſtors, and once the pride of An- 
gers; when they beheld cloiſters, churches, 
and parſonages all lying in one promiſcuous 
heap of ruins, their hearts were tortured with 
the moſt excruciating pangs. Four temples 
tt | which 
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which adorned one of the ſquares were now 
-Jevetled wüch the duſt. Chapels were become 
mops, aud oratories turned into warchoules. 
The cathedral was furrounded by the ruins of 
the eloiſter and of the houſes of the canons. 
The church of the Holy Croſs had totally 
diſappeared. The iſle of St. Maurice waited 
only for the common accidents of wind and 
weather 10 moulder away and fall on another 
part which had already yielded to the orm. 
Whilſt ſtatues and paintings defaced recalled 
to mind the impious ravages of Iconoclaſts 
renewed by our modern revolutioniſts. The 
tombs of the dead violated, burying grounds 
disfigured, human bones lying onthe face of 
the earth, or emptied from tumbrels into the 
river, which malignantly threw them back on 
the ſhore, children playing with the ſculls of 
the deceaſed, and not unfrequently with the 
bones of their own father or mother; avarice 
employed in manuring the gardens with the 
mould of the churcb-yard, and the ſubſtance of 
their departedfellow-citizens, their friends and 
relations; the urns which contained the aſhes 
of tender huſbands ſold by public auction under 
the eyes of their diſconſolate widows; all 
theſe horrors we beheldat Angers, ſaid ſome 
of che prieſts who eſcaped from captivity, and 
we ſighed over a revolution which had extin- 
© | tinguiſhed 
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guiſhed every ſentiment of reſpett which na- 


ture had implanted in the breaſt of man for 
the aſhes of the dead. Before I quitted 
„ Angers,” ſaid Mr, Charnace, one of theſe 
prieſts, © I ſaw, and an involuntary ſigh eſ- 
« capes me on the recolleQion, the ſhovel and 
« the pickaxe employed to diſturb the aſhes 
© of my parents, and to deſtroy the tombs of 
© my anceſtors.” I heard him with horror, 
and the only conſolation I could adminiſter 
was to remind him that he might have ſeen 
the ſame ſad ſpeQacle, the ſame ſad violation 
of nature, of religious and civil ſociety, in 
two hundred other caſes in our unhappy 
country. 

Amidſt theſe aweful ruins the three hun- 
dred prieſts were ſummoned to appear for the 
firſt time before the town houſe to give in 
their names, to enable the municipal officers 
to make out a liſt of the priſoners. The days 
choſen for this exhibition were generally 
ſpeaking holy days, or market days, or fairs. 
At the hour appointed theſe venerable prieſts, 
the aged and the infirm, together ſtand amidſt 
the uproar, and confuſion, and inſults which 
the jacobins never failed to excite againſt 
them. A file of muſketeers attended, not to 
Protect, but to inſult them, The municipal 
officers enjoy from the windows the motley 
Part II. K PT aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, and triumphed in the humiliation of 
the church. A commiſſary with a ſolemn 
countenance and deſpotic air opened the red 
book, on which was written in large charac- 
ters, THE FOURTH.YEAR OF. LIBERTY; and 
as a proof of this liberty, containing a lift 
of thoſe three hundred prieſts torn with vio- 
tence from their churches, their houſes, and 
their families, compelled to appear and to an- 
ſwer to their names, in order to aſcertain their 


ſubmiſſion to the decrees of tyranny, and their 


reſidence in a city which was now become 
their priſon. The pedantic deſpot of a coun- 
try ſchool rules with leſs arbitrary ſway the 
youths entruſted to his care. A name 
accidentally miſtaken brought on ſtupid ſar- 
caſm or coarſe reproof. Low men when in- 
veſted with power ſhould be moderate in its 
uſe, but experience ſhews that they add cruel- 
ty to pride. If it rained, froze, or ſnowed, 


they were ſure to be ſummoned, and obliged 


to wait till the important commiſſary ſhould 
chuſe to call over their names, or permit the 
aged and the infirm to get. under ſhelter. If 
they were ſummoned more than once a day, it 
was during the eight days fair, when the mob 


and the country dealers ſaluted them with 


hiſſes, and groans, and menaces. 


* 


Some 


E 


some of the more reputable citizens, 


ſhocked at the indignities offered to theſe in- 
offenſive men, and among others the aged pa- 
rent of one of them, waited on the mayor, and 
repreſented to him that they ought to be aſ- 
ſembled in a more convenient place than in 
the midſt of the fair, where increaſing diſor- 
der marked their attendance. They were 
received with civility. The convent of the 
BenediQtin mopks is appointed for the cere- 
mony. For ſome days every thing went off 
quietly; the prieſts were more at their eaſe, 
and leſs inſulted ; but other projects were now 
on the carpet. 

It was now the 17th of June, and a Sun- 
day, a day on which they never failed to be 
ſummoned, The commandant of the national 
guard of Angers marches a detachment of his 
corps a few miles out of town, to the place 
' where they perform the military exerciſe, and 


where he means to give them a feaſt, When 


heated with liquor they were ready for any 
miſchief; he opens the nature of the expedi- 
tion he had planned, and returns at their head 
at the very moment when the prieſts were 
ſummoned to attend. They are ſeized as 
they advance, and dragged into the church of 
the BenediQtins. Here the jacobins had late- 


ly held their club, and here the prieſts are 
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now impriſoned. Some leſs early in their at- 
tendance had heard of the fate of their com- 
panions, and yielded to the ſolicitation of the 
citizens to take refuge under their hoſpitable 
roofs. Theſe were ſoon ſearched, in virtue 
of a warrant from the commanding officer. 
Before ſunſet moſt of the unhappy vitims 
were ſeized and confined in the church, but 
were ſoon removed. to -the little ſeminary. 
Beds, mattreſſes, and proviſions were ſoon 
provided by the benevolent. citizens. The 
beds and mattreſſes are thrown careleſsly into 
the court, and there remained for two whole 
( days; the proviſions are conſumed by the 
| hungry and unfeeling guards, 
| : During two days and two nights, the three 
| 1 hundred prieſts, of all ages and all deſcrip. 
| tions, lay without beds on the floor, on the 
|  _ Reps of the ſtaircaſe, or in chambers totally 
| | unfurniſhed; nor were they ſuffered to re- 
ceive any aſſiſtance. The national guard 
| ſhare alternately the care of the priſoners, and 
| the ſearch of houſes, where they ane to 2 
= | other victims. 
_ Aſhamed of theſe ſcandalous exceſſes, 
mm and of a tyranny which authority might have 
1 prevented, and to avoid the ſolicitations of 
the indignant citizens, many of the departi- 
mental magiſtrates had retired from buſineſs 
during 


* 


. 
during theſe horrid ſcenes. They now ap- 
pear on the bench, they hold a court, and ſign 
a reſolution that inconliſtency, cruelty, and 
hypocriſy alone could diQtate. 

This extraordinary reſolution firſt blamed 
the national guard for preſuming to impriſon 
three hundred prieſts without authority from 
them, and in violation of the laws; and then 
invites theſe ſame- prieſts to remain peaceably 
in their confinement, which they denominate 
the common hall, where they will meet with 
protection; and then conſigns them to the 
ſame guards. | 

At the end of ten days, ſome faint traces 
of pity appear in favour of old age and infir- 
mities; the great ſeminary is opened for their 
relief under the ſame guard. The national 
troops complained of the multiplication of 
ſentinels, and the increaſed hardſhips of the 
fervige. The three hundred prieſts, and ſome 
newly diſcovered victims, are hurried from 
priſon to priſon, and at length confined in the 
ſame ſeminary with the aged and the ſick. 
The court, the garden, and the galleries are 
occupied by the military; two or three prieſts 
are ſqueezed into a narrow cell. 

They had obtained with much difficulty, 
and after many delays, leave to receive or 


men proviſions. All was rigorouſly i in- 
| ſpeed 
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pedled, and part applied to other uſes. In 
proportion as the charity of the enizens of 
Angers exerted itſelf to grant penſions to 
thoſe who had nothing, to raiſe conſiderable 
contributions, and to feed them from their 
own tables, the rapine and ferocity of theſe 
harpies, cloathed in military uniform, diſho- 
noured the character of a nation once equally 
famed for proweſs and humanity. 
A raſcally jailor, cruel and avaricious, 
began to ſpeculate on the ſubſiſtence of his 
priſoners, He obtained an order that they 
eat in a common hall, and pay thirty pence a 
day per head. Their repaſt was equally nau- 
ſeous from filth, and ſcanty from avarice. 
Whatever was brought for their uſe, was now 
either retained or purloined. The jailors 
and the ſoldiers ſeemed to vie with each other 
for the honour of giving the moſt uneafineſs 
to their priſoners. The windows which look» 
ed into the ſtreets were ſecured with iron 
plates. The want. of air ſoon occaſioned a 
contagious fever, and a declaration of the 
phyſicians, who dreaded more ſerious conſe- 
quences, was neceſſary to remove the faſten- 
ings. 
One day they were permitted to walk in 
| the garden, and the next they were forbid to 
enter it; or if they were found there, the 
5 muſket 
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muſket and the ſabre ſoon drove them out of 
it. One day they were ſuffered to ſay maſs, 
and the next it was a heinous crime to deſire 
to hear it. If they obtained leave to pray to- 
gether, or to read their breviary in the cha- 
pel, theſe hell- hounds, irritated at the fervor 
of their peity, interrupted them by a burleſque 
repreſentation of the ſacred myſteries, and 
mocked their devotion. | 

Few of their relations, few of the reput- 
able inhabitants of Angers, could obtain ac- 
ceſs to the prieſts ; but free admittance was 
given to the women of the town, and public 
proſtitutes. Their licentious freedoms were 
equally offenſive to religion and good breed- 
ing. By a refinement on cruelty and deri- 
fion, their repoſe was interrupted at night as 
much as in the open day. The national 
guards ſometimes amuſed themſelves with ſing- 
ing pſalms and hymns, ſometimes mimicked 
the proceſſions of the church, at others they 
filled the air with the accents of intoxication, _ 
. indecency, and impurity. During the night 
time their chambers and their beds were viſit- 
ed by four grenadiers with drawn ſabres. 

This ſyſtematic ſeries of hardſhips was 
ſometimes aggravated by incidental circum- 
ſtances. One of the prieſts had inadvertently 
_ thrown the ſtone of a plumb againſt the uni- 

| form 
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form of one of the ſoldiers. He was puniſh- 
ed by impriſonment in a cellar for two days, 
without any. other bed but a little ſtraw, any 
other nouriſhment but bread and water, If 
his brethren had not ſtrenuouſly interfered, 
his confinement would have been of much 
longer duration; three others for ſtill lighter 
offences were treated with the ſame rigour. 

By an order from the municipality, the 
Abbe Cœur- de-Roi was charged with the care 
ol the ſick. He was going for ſome broth for 
them, when he was ſtopped at the door of the 
kitchen by one of the guards; the oath was 
tendered to him, and he refuſed to take it; 
the kitchen door was ſhut upon him, and; the 
ſick had no broth, Having ſome buſineſs 
with the porter he was more roughly . 
and received ſome hard blows. | 

The curate of Thuills had a m Ge 
before him, and one of the ſoldiers was pleaſ- 
ed to ſpit into it. He ventured to repreſent 
the impropriety of ſuch behaviour, and re- 
ceived a thruſt of the bayonette. Luckily the 
curate turned the gun with his arm, and eſ- 
caped unhurt; but was dragged before the 
commanding officer, and accuſed of an attempt 
to diſarm the ſentinel. He was ſentenced to 
paſs three days on bread and water in a priſon 
which was called the Devil's Tower, and of 
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all; perſons was the moſt. deſerving of that 
name. Others were longer confined there, 
- eſpecially ſuch as were ſuſpeted of a deſign to 
regain their liberty. 


All this while the ſearch-warrants 8 


iſſued and executed in the city and environs of 
Angers. If a houſe was ſuſpefted of harbour- 
ing a prieſt, the guards ſcarched every hole 
and corner; they thruſt their bayonets and 
their ſabres into the corn and hay, to diſpatch 
thoſe that might be concealed. Some were 
every day apprehended and led away in 
triumph. 
Some exceptions had been made in n 
of men worn down by age and diſeaſe. Pity 
could not long inhabit ſuch breaſts. Mr. 
Ganeau, a canon aged eighty, and Mr. Voiſin 
dean of the collegal church, receive another 
viſit, and are dragged to the common priſon. 
Mr. Gilly, fick and almoſt blind was unable to 
follow them: they threw him into a ſedan 
chair, placed a numerous guard around it and 
conduQed him to jail. No mercy was ſhewn 
to the gout, palſy and falling fickneſs. Mr. 
Charbonnier prior of Avile, had two epileptic 
fits that very day on which he, was appre- 
hended, nevertheleſs he was hurried away to 
priſon. The urgent ſollicitations of his family 
Part II. | L | at 
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at length prevailed to have him ſent to the 


boſpital of incurables. Tk 

The. approach of death had no int 
theſe ferocious ſavages. Such was the ſtate in 
which they found Mr. Foreterie, a canon of 


the cathedral, who had long ſuffered from a 


cancerous ulcer in his leg, which was now 


 mortified; they put him into an arm chair and 


carried him to priſon. His ſervant followed 
bathed in tears, and only begged that he might 
be permitted to pay the laſt duties to his ma- 
ſter; they tendered the oath to him, and he 
rejected the treacherous condition with Teotn. 
The zeal of this faithful ſervant afforded ſome 
comfort to the agonizing prieſt, who now en- 
tered the priſon gates and expire. 

While fo many prieſts ſuffered under an 


iron rod at Angers, the department and the 


clubs were contriving other means to get rid 
of them. The jacobins renewed: the motion 
for the tranſportation of the clergy. Deputa- 
tions and addreſſes were ſent from all parts 
to ſecond the project of conveying them to 
Guyane, or at leaſt of banifhing them from 
the territories of France. Humanity indeed 


was introduced to att a fubordinate part in the 


tragedy. The preamble of the decree ſet forth 


that the prieſts were in danger of perifhing 


with want in their priſons, or of being maſſa. 
cred 


L 83 1 
cred. by « an enraged populace, and that it was 


expedient to provide by baniſhment for their 


_ perſonal ſafety, and the * intereſts of 

the empire. 
Ihe ſame meaſures were adopted where- 
ever the jaeobin party prevailed. The depart- 
ment of Mayenne iſſued an order to all non- 
juring prieſts, to repair to Laval to give in 
their names, their abode, and not to exceed 
the diſtance of three miles from the town, 
under pain of being declared rebels to the law, 
and being ſent to jail. The elergy formed a 
numerous body in this department, and ſix 
hundred ſoon quitted their houſes and families 
to obey; the law. Mr. de Herſẽ, biſhop of 
Dol, was with his brother in the country: he 
was fitting at table with bis family, when they 
received the firſt intelligence of the order, 
His relations urge him to provide for his 
ſafety by flight, © God forbid,” ſays he, 
*« that I ſhould loſe ſo fair an opportunity of 
« confeſſing the name of Jeſus Chriſt; my 
e example may encourage the inferior clergy, 
* and I ſhall be happy to appear in irons at 
te their head.” Such were his ſentiments, and 
he loſt no time in carrying them into execu- 
on. He arrived at Laval with one of his 
brothers, his grand vicar and a croud of ec- 
cleſiaſtics of all denominations, dignitaries of 
Es the 
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the church, and ſimple prieſts ; for no diffinc- 
tion was now made between public'funQtion- 
aries and others. Not to have taken the oath 
was a general crime. Among them were many | 
paſtors whom the revolution had reduced to 
indigence, and who had neither relations, nor 
friends, nor acquaintance in the town. to which 
they were obliged to reſort. ' They applied to 
the department to know how they were to be 
ſupported. ' They were anſwered; that obedi- 


_ ence to the law was all they had to think of. 


The piety, the generoſity of the citizens of 
Laval made ample amends for the barbarity of 
the adminiſtration. - Surpaſſing even the be- 
nevolence of Angers, they invited the con- 


feſſors to their houſes and their tables. Above 


three hundred of theſe prieſts were vithout 
reſource; they were relieved by charitable 
ſubſcriptions, and the voluntary contributions 
of the faithful. Providence watched over 
them, and its merciful views were well ſe- 
conded by the inhabitants of Laval. A great 
majority of the French nation ſhared theſe 
generous ſentiments with the Lavaleſe. They 
wept over the violence offered to the old reli- 
gion; they loved their clergy, and they wiſhed 
to imitate their example. I am ſenſible this 


aſſertion will appear paradoxical to ſuch of my 


readers, who conſider only the tame ſubmiſ- 
| 0 
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ſion wich which the French people beheld the 
church inſulted and its miniſters oppreſſed. 
But they ſhould reflect that patience was 
the only leſſon they preached by word and 
example. They repreſented to the pitying 
and indignant multitude, that the primitive 
chriſtians uſed no other weapons, and dif. 
couraged the leſs temperate zeal of their fol. 
lowers. The Lavaleſe were in condition to 
oppoſe reſiſtance to oppreſſion ; the clergy 
prefered the glory of a religious reſignation to 
the tumult of arms. Their God commanded 
them to ſpill their blood for the faith, but to 
ſpare the lives of athers, A prieſt ſhould 
know how to ſuffer, not to inflia death, 

The ſame ſcene was afted at Laval as had 
paſſed at Angers. They were muſtered by a 
commiſſary, and their names were called over 
at the collegiate church. The biſhop of Dol 
made his daily appearance there at the head of 
ſix bundred prieſts. He was called upon as 
the others were, without any diſtinction, with. 
out any of thoſe terms of politeneſs, which 
are in uſe among civilized nations. He was 


_ expoſed as the others were to the inclemency © 


of the weather, while froſt or rain only pro- 
trated the ceremony. He was the objef of 
the moſt inſulting raillerès of a horrid mob. 
He was conſidered and reſpected by the prieſts 
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as their father. The moment he appeared, 
two hundred of them went out to meet him, or 
to attend him to the office. When the com- 
miſſary, without ceremony and without good 
breeding, cried out, Her/e, the prelate meekly 
anſwered, EMR. This one word carried rage 
and confuſion to the boſoms of the jacobins, 
and their uſurping adherents. Addreſſed to the 
magiſtrate, it imported“ Here I am, and you 
„ may go and call for the excutioner, I fear 
neither him nor thee. I perſiſt in refuſing 
« to incur the guilt of perjury and apoſtaſy 
„by taking the oath. I am here ready to 
'« hear the ill-humourof thee and thine, to die 
« for my faith and for my God as I told thee 
*. yeſterday. I am here again to-day, and will 
% be here to-morrow to repeat it to thee,” 
Theſe words had a wonderful effect on the 
ſurrounding clergy ; they repeated them with 
firmneſs and joy in imitation of their worthy 
prelate, Thus the call inſtituted for the hu- 
miliation of the prieſthood, became the daily 
triumph of religion. 

The jacobins and the a clergy felt 
all the impreſſion of this effuſion of zeal, and 
of the aſſiduity with which they ſought an op- 
portunity to renew it. They envied the honor 
thus acquired, and reſolved to diminiſh it. 


Their emiſſaries attended at the hour of the 
| call 
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call to load them with injuries. The prin- 
cipal attack was directed againſt the biſhop of 
Dol. The croſs which he wore on his breaſt 
filled them with infernal rage; a female fury 


one day made an attempt to ſnatch it from him. 


On this occaſion alone the prieſts oppoſed reſi- 


ſtance to violence. A numerous body of citi= 
zens who attended with very different fenti- 
ments, 'made an offer of their ſervices to the 


biſhop and the prieſts, to reſcue them from 
oppreſſion and inſult. No, ſaid they, ſuffer them 


to go on; they know not the pleaſure they give 
us by enhancing the merit of our confeſſion, 
They were not inſenſible to a calumny of 
another kind. They heard a voice from 
amidſt the crowd crying out, that they bad 
arms concealed under their calſocks. This 
rouſed their indignation, they preſſed forward, 


they opened their breaſtyy turned out their 


pockets, and urged their accuſers to prove the 
aſſertion. But they had the caution to pre- 
vent the ſhame of detection by nen * 

1 
While the biſhop of Dol and his faithful 
e thus vigorouſly ſupported the in- 
tereſts of religion, a biſhop and a clergy of a 
different deſcription, were taking meaſure to 
. the new church. The conſtituent 
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aſſembly. had been pleaſed in the plenitude of 


their power, to erett a new See at Laval. 


Mr. de Veauxpont, vicar- general of Dol, was 


confined with his biſnop. On him the firſt 


election fell, but he refuſed a biſhopric, which 
owed its creation and its ſpiritual juriſdiction 
to an aſſembly. of laymen. The man who 
might have been the firſt biſhop of Laval, 


was now a priſoner in that town. Mr. Villard 
prefered to this honor the emoluments of the 


place. He found a body of clergy worthy of 
their biſhop. Among his prieſts, grand vicars 
and official deputies was one young fellow, 
who had been rejected when applying to his 


lawful biſhop for ordination, on account of 


his ignorance of the firſt elements of religion. 


Another had been taken in the act of ſtealing 


ſmuff-boxes' and buckles. A third was one 


Laban, who preſided at the jacobin club. A 
fourth of the name of Rabba, preached from 


the pulpit and publiſhed in his journal, that 
the non-juring prieſts were a dangerous ſet of 


* 


men, and that all kings were tyrants. 


The conduct of the prieſts were all calcy- 


lated to gain proſelytes to their ſociety. They 


were ſenſible of the diſadvantage of ſo ſtriking 
a contraſt, and ſpared no pains to give another 
turn to the minds of the inhabitants, and oblige 
| | them 
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them to acknowledge the new church. A po- 
pular commotion was ſoon raiſed and directed 
againſt the nuns, who had given the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of their attachment to the old faith. 
At five o'clock in the morning four hundred 
banditti attacked the convent of the Urſulines, 
forced the gates, held their drawn ſabres over 
the heads of the ſuperior and her nuns, pur- 
ſued them into the choir, and drove them 
from their habitation. It was; nine o'clock 
when Villard. and the municipal officers ar- 
rived at the convent of the Benedictine nuns, 


to which they had fled. Villard advances and 


aſſures theſe pious women, that if they will only 


acknowledge him, they may depend on his 


protection. As he ſpoke the nuns all run 
away. The ſuperior alone waited to addreſs 


him in theſe words; © Sir, we know that you 


« are the author of all our ſufferings. You 
© may continue to perſecute us, but be aſ- 
4 ſured that neither I nor my ſiſters will ever 
quit the old for the new church. We ſhall 


always conſider you as an uſurping, ſchiſma- 


< tical, heretical ' biſhop. God and our con- 


« ſcience enable us to ſet you at defiance.” 


She then turned her back on him and his 
company. But his habitual hypoeriſy did not 


deſert him. Turning to Bri, an ale-houſe 


keeper, and his companions, who were the 
Part II. — ringleaders 
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ringleaders of the gang: It is à ſhame, 
ſaid he, “ thus to torment theſe people on 


* account of their religion and conſcience,” 


« © the raſcal,”” cried out the captain and his 
gang, © O the raſcal, he was the very man 
«that adviſed and __ us for * we 1 
ae. 7% 
Such were the miniſters of the new en 
The emiſſaries of the jacobin party eould bear 


no other character. The club and the muni- 


eipality grew tired of the daily citation of the 
prieſts and their impriſonment might promote 
their ſecret projefts. It was therefore decreed, 
On the 2oth of June, without any previous 
intimation, the drums beat to arms, and a 


_ proclamation was read, enjoining all the prieſts 


to repair to the late convents of the Capucins 
and the Carmes. The order gave great of. 
fence to the inhabitants. A great number of 
them, and among the reſt the relations of the 


| priſoners prepared to reſiſt it, But here again 


their prayers and earneſt ſolicitations tri- 
umphed over the public indignation. The 
biſhop of Dol retired without loſs of time to 


the Capucins, and the others repaired to the 


two houſes aſſigned for their priſons. Avarice 
had effetctually ſtript them both: not a ſingle 
article of furniture remained, not a chair, nor 


a truſs of * on which to repoſe their weary 
heads. 


* 
* * 
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heads. The humanity and benevolence of the 
aMluent citizens provided for all their wants. 
At eight o'clock fix hundred beds were put 
up, and a. ſufficient. number of chairs and 
tables in every part of the houſe. It was ne- 
ceffary to contract their quarters, two beds 
were ſqueezed into ſmall eells, and they filled 
the galleries, the public rooms and the church. 
The preperations were as much advanced as 
if they had been a whole month in making 
them. The biſhop of Dol and his companions 
confined to the ſame cell, taſted a joy which 
neither the epiſcopal palace, nor all the luxu- 
ries of life could afford. | | 

Adminiſtration. left them to dich for 
themſelves; but ſome had little money, and 
ſome had none. The Levaleſe moved with 
compaſſion for their diſtreſſed fituation, ſer 
the diſhes they hitherto ſhared with them to 
their tables. While they were buſily em- 
ployed in works of mercy, the municipal offi- 
cers and the jacobins were not idle. They 
were happy in an opportunity to aggravate 
the ſufferings of theſe unfortunate men. New 
regulations of police were daily iſſued, and 
the inhumanity of a miſguided populace ad- 
ded to their ſeverity. Thoſe who ſlept in the 
church were every night diſturbed by the 
diſcordant notes of obſcene ballads, In the 
M 2 " galleries 
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heads to ſtop her, She begs, ſhe intreats that 
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galleries the common proſtitutes were gal- 
lanted by the guards, and thoſe infamous 
wretches amuſed themſelves with inſulting or 
calumniating the prieſts. In every perſecu- 
tion of the church it was obſerved, that the 
impure ſpirit always acted in conjunction with 
the demon of impiety, in attacking or torment- 


Ing theprieſts and the virgins of Jeſus Chriſt, 


to be revenged at once of the purity of their 
doarine, or the ſublimity of their vows. 
When the jacobins formed a majority of 
the guards, their favourite diverſion was ſud- 
denly to awaken the prieſts, and threaten them 
with violent death. In this attitude they 
would ſay to one; © No, thou art not fat 
* enough yet; we will let thee live a few days 
«longer, that thy body may afford a better 


**meal;"” to another; No, the guillotine will 


fit thy head better. At other times they 
would condemn them to faſt, by preventing 
the entrance of proviſions, or *ppropriating 


them to their own uſe; 


Among the prieſts was a Mr. md who 
had been married before he took orders. 


Miſs Beucher, his daughter, came regularly 
once a day with proviſions for ther father. 


One day, as ſhe preſented herſelf to diſcharge 
this filial duty, the guards took it into their 


ſhe _ 
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| ſhe may be permitted to ſee her father, and 
provide for /his ſubſiſtence. They preſent 
their bayonets, and threaten her with death if 
ſhe does not immediately retire. © You may 
« kill-me, ye ferocious tigers; but I will not 
« ſtir till I have ſeen my father, and carried 
te him his dinner. What! ye deteſtable mon- 
« ſters, are not criminals fed in their dun- 
« geons? they are permitted to fee their 
« friends, and will you not ſuffer me to aſſiſt 
et my father? Strike, monſters, ſtrike; on this, 
*ſpot will I die, or I will ſee and feed my 
te father. The cries of this dutiful child, and 
the boiſterous contention of the guards draws 
many of the prieſts, and amongſt the reſt Mr. 
Beucher to the ſpot ; he diſtinguiſhes the yoice 
of his child, and preſſes forward. She ſees 
him and flies through a double row of bayonets 
into his arms, and clinging to his boſom, cries 
out; O my father! my father! The tigers 
purſue and attempt in vain to force her from 
his arms. At this moment a number of citi- 
zens appear, and all their rhetoric, all the ex- 
preſſions of horror and indignation are neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the father and the daughter 
from being accuſed and puniſhed for having 
forced the guard. 
As ſoon as the news of the reſolution, 
which ordered all the nonjuring prieſts to þe 
impriſoned | 
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impriſoned. at Laval, reached Chammes, the 
inhabitants thought it their duty to enter a 
proteſt againſt ſo arbitrary a . proceeding; 
From the commencement of. the revolution, 
this pariſh had manifeſted a marked averſion 
to the ſchiſm. They had not acknowledged 
Vallee am apoſtate Bernardin monk for their 
curate; they threatened to call him to account. 
for a theft of go, ooo livres. He choſe to re- 
tire and leave the old paſtor in poſſeſſion. But 
he did not hold it long without diſturbance: 
An aſſemblage of 400 lawleſs ruffians advance 
to attack him. The inhabitants of Chammes 
being joined by ſome other pariſhes, take up 
arms to oppoſe them, and then preſent a con- 
ſtitutional petition to the diſtrict of Evron on 
the liberty of religious worſhip. . The curate 
is ſaved by the vigorous exertions of the inha - 
bitants: but the pariſh is expoſed to a thou- 
{and horrors and vexations. Twelve citizens, 
loaded firſt with blows, and then with irons, 
are hurried before the diſtrict. No crime be- 
ing proved againſt them, they are dragged 
from priſon to priſon, They infiſt upon their 
taking the oath, An officer holding his ſabre 
over the neck of one of theſe men, declares, he 
will cut off his head if he does not ſwear. He 
is anſwered in theſe words, © I am a catholic, 
and all thy threats ſhall not make an apoſtate 
; $5 alan | | «Kgf. 
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c of me. After paſſing through ſeveral tri- 


bunals they are at length brought to Laval. 
Here an offer is made of their liberty if they 
will turn evidence againſt the curate. Liberty 
muſt be ſweet to men who have paſſed two 


months in confinement, but they choſe to lie 


four months more in jail, declaring, that the 
inſtructions and example of the curate had 
ever'afforded them the moſt ſolid comfort and 


edification. The edge of the law is now turn- 


ed againſt the cufate himſelf, Though he was 
_ abſent, the only crime they could alledge a- 

gainſt him is, having taken the oath under li. 
mitations and reſtrictions which ſecured his 
faith. For this offence he and his vicar are 
condemned to ſtand in the ſtocks for four hours. 
His pariſhioners had lately ſaved him from 
the tribunal of the diſtrict, and they now ſave 
him from that of Laval. 

The department of Finiſtere, which forms 


a part of Britanny, had not waited for the ex- 


ample of Angers and Laval, to renew their 
attack upon the clergy. On the goth of No- 


vember, an order had been iſſued for appre- 


hending and conducting to Breſt all the non- 
juring prieſts as perſons ſuſpedted of treaſon. 
Thoſe whom the general amneſty bad liberat- 


ed two months before were expreſly named, 


The diſtrits were ſhocked at ſo audacious an 
N infraction 
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infraftion of the law, which even ſuppoſing 


them guilty, never tried men twice for the | | 
fame offence; but not a ſingle diſtrit ſhewed , 
the leaſt oppoſition or reſiſtance to the de- | 


cree. . A moſt rigorous ſearch was immedi- 

ately commenced, and a ferocious band of the 

ſcum of the earth, and of ſlaves juſt freed from 

the gallies were ſoon entertained with the ſpec- | 

tacle of prieſts ſurrounded by national guards, | 

and with difficulty reſtrained from tearing | 
them to pieces, or ſuſpending them at the | 


lamp irons. The convent of the Carms had | 
on a former occaſion been the priſon of ſe- | 
venty prieſts. A greater number was now | 
confined in the caſtle of Breſt, In the hoſpital N 


of this fortreſs, the filthieſt ward, to which was 

communicated by the deſcending tubes the | 
poiſonous exhalations of diſeaſe and corrup- 
tion, from which was heard a converſation till 
more offenſive than the wounds of theſe vic- 
tims of Venus, into which were conveyed by 
the ſame pipes, the clamors and the blaſphe- 
mies of a populace brutal in its pleaſures, bru- 
tal in its impiety, and ſtill brutal under the 


ſmart of ulcers the conſequences of both, the 

ward over that of the venereal patients was 

choſen for the abode of the new priſoners. 
_ Eighty prieſts were there confined, and were 

furniſhed with ſhort narrow beds. Here they 

paſſed 
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paſſed the ſummer and the winter with caſe 


ments open both day and night. Their food 
was furniſhed by contract, and ingenious ava- 
rice contrived to allow them enough to keep 
them alive, but not enough to ſatisfy their 
hunger. On days of abſtinence, they were 


not ſuffered to enjoy the comfort of obſerving 


the pious cuſtom of the Church. During four 
whole months they were deprived of the holy 
ſacrifice. The ſick, and they were not few, 
were locked in an infirmary equally filthy, in- 
convenient and unwholeſome with the ward 
which they had quitted. However only one 
here conſummated his ſacrifice by death. O- 
thers contrafted' chronical diſorders or loſt 
their ſight. They were never ſuffered to go 
out, to take the air, or to receive the viſits of 
their friends. One of the judges of the ſupe- 
rior tribunal had preſented a petition to the 
king for the liberty of one of thoſe prieſts 
who was his fon. The petition was granted, 


an order was e was eee but never 


executed, 
The unwearied patience, the cabins 
of the confeſſors at length ſoftened the obdu- 


rate hearts of the vieious tribe below. They 


had been treated with moſt indecent language 
conveyed through the opening of a floor which 
ſeparate them from the venereal patients. 
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Thoſe grew weary of inſulting ſuch heroic - 
patience and unaſſedted piety. They write 
to the confeſſors to implore their pardon and ö 
beg their prayers. They were anſwered by, | 
exhortations to atone for their paſt ſins, to 
avoid eternal puniſhment by ſupporting with. 
patience the evils of this life. The anſwer: - 
was accompanied with the money and every 
other convenience which they could _ 
from their own neceſſities. 
... The; diſtrits of Lille and Villaine were 
| willing to be behind hand with: the other 
| departments in the perſecution of the catholic 
| clergy. - They flattered themſelves, that they 
had diſcovered a furer method to convict them 
{ of difloyalty. At Eafter they. ſummoned. all 
the nonjuring prieſts to appear before their re- 
ſpeQive municipalities, and to ſwear that they. 
would never preach, directly or indirealy, 
againſt the civil conſtitution of the : clergy ; 
that they would neither by diſcourſe or by 
writing diſcourage the. faithful from attending 
the conſtitutional ſervice. Whoever refuſed 
to take this oath, muſt repair to Rennes the 
capital city of the department, and there deli- 
ver in to the municipal officers their name, 
ſirname and place of abode. Prieſts appointed . 
to preach the goſpel, ſhepherds bound to ſe- 
cure their flocks from the paths of hereſy and 
ſchiſm, 
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ſchiſm, do not eaſily ſwear to let them ſtray 
without warning them againſt the dangers of 
error. There may be circumſtances in which 


a prudent filence may be their duty; but no 


combination of circumſtances: can poſſibly 
exiſt, where. a miniſter of the goſpel may be 


aſhamed of Jeſus Chriſt, and promiſe that he 


will no longer endeavour to make him known; 
nor can any conſideration authorize. a chriſ- 
tian to ſwear, that he will neither by words, 


writing or example, labourito prevent the eter- 


nal loſs of his neighbour's ſoul. Men, who had 
refuſed to take the oath of the aſſombly, were 
not likely to adopt that of the department. 
They thought it a ſtrange conſtitution that al- 


lowed to every man an unreſtrained liberty to 
talk, write and publiſh his opinions, even on 


religious ſubjetts, and at the ſame time for- 


bid them to communicate their religious faith. 
They choſe to repair to Rennes, and to appear 


at the daily call of their names. In every 
ſtreet they found commiſſioners appointed to 
watch over them and to ſearch their lodging. 
All this ſeverity gained not a ſingle proſelyte 


to the cauſe. The example of the clergy en- 
couraged the zeal of the catholic laity. Some 


of the nonjuring prieſts were permitted to ſay 


Maſs in a church ſtill left open, and the people 


of the town and country flocked in crowds to 
Ns - hear 
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hear it; their fervent piety was equal to the 
eagerneſs they ſhewed to aſſiſt. The conſti- 


tutionaliſts could not ſee themſelves deſerted 


with indifference. T he jacobin club eſpouſed 


their intereſts, and moved that all the nonjur- 


ing prieſts ſhould be confined: as they had 
been at Breſt, Laval and Angers. The de- 


partment, affecting ſome degree of A, 
Wued the following order | 

If any number of refractory kf, wo 
a en three, ſhall aſſemble in the ſtreets 


Or houſes, they ſhall be ſent to priſon! AN 


« eeclefiaſtics | ſhall preſent themſelves twice 
* every day at the'town-houſe, in the morn- 
© ing to give in their name, and in the even- 
te ing to anſwer to it. The commiſſioners 
« ſhall make domicillary vifits to take we 
names of the ſick and lame 
This order was ov@catly 63 executed; not a 
murmur was heard; the prieſts never 8 
rinued their appearance. —© 
Where the jacobins had advingreſ enough 
to extort theſe ſanguinary laws, they took care 
to make themſelves amends by (perſonal vexa- 
tions, which were generally feconded by mu- 
nicipal rage, notwithſtanding the profound 
peace and tranquility which every where pre- 
vailed ras, the wenden of * ne ren | 


gion, 
At 
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At Viens in Provence a congregation af 
the faithful were devoutly aſſiſting at the Maſe 
aof the old curate; the bleſſed ſacrament was 
expoſed, and in ſilence and profound recol- 
lection theſe pious ſouls were pour ing out their 
ſouls to God. On a ſudden, the mayor and 
the ſolicitor-general, in their official robes, 
and attended by a file of muſqueteers, enter 
the place. The mayor advances to the altar, 
and, without reſpect to the ſacred myſteries, 
tells the curate, that public meetings are for- 
bidden by the law, and commands him and the 
congregation inſtantly to quit the place. The 
Chapel is immediately filled with the cries and 
lamentations of the women and children. The 
curate, turning io the mayors © Yes, Sir, the 
© ſeditious meetings of armed men are forbid. 
eden by the law; but the religious meetings 
* of the faithful, to pay their homage to God, 
tt are not forbidden. On the cantrary, the 
* ]liberty of religious worſhip is a fundamental 
te law of the conſtitution. I beg, at leaſt, that 
* you will ſuffer the people to hear the end 
of the Maſs.** Themayar perſiſts in requiring 
that they all inſtantly depart. One of his 


armed ruffians/utters the moſt horrid blaſphe- 
mies againſt the moſt holy; another threatens, 
that he will throw the ſtatue of the virgin out 
of the window, while a third aſks if it be time 
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to fire. The curate, addreſſing himſelf to the 
congregation; © Your: further attendance is 
« diſpenſed with; God accepts of your good 
«will; go home, but in a ſpirit of peace, of 
r patience and ſubmiſſion to the laws, without 
© ſaying or doing any thing that may occaſion 
< the: leaſt diſorder.” At that inſtant the flock, 
docile to the voice of the ſhepherd, depart, 
without ſhewing the leaſt expreſſion of reſent- 
ment. To ſereen the curate from the impu- 
tation of a ſeditious deſign, it was neceſſary to 
enter a formal depoſition of what. had hap- 
_ e 106-67 yiiechtre non asia 

The municipal officers and the e 
bad conceived ſo rooted a hatred for the ca- 
tholic worſhip, that in ſome places they choſe 
to oblige the people to refrain from all reli- 
gious exerciſes, rather than permit them to at- 
tend thoſe of their true paſtors. The judges 
of Tarbes ſentenced a curate of their diſtri 
to two months impriſonment and a fine of an 
hundred livres, for having ſaid Maſs and exer- 
ciſed-bis functions on the ſolemn Thurſday in 
Holy Week, when a man of their ſedt * 
not be found to replace him. 
They carried their deſtruQtive ravages in- 
to our moſt celebrated temples; / That of No- 
tre Dame du Puy was abandoned to the mer- 
eileſs rage of 4 ruffians, who after pile 
laging 
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laging its treaſure, breaking the croſs, and dis- 


figuring the images of ſaints, ſet fire to it, and 
with lighted flambeaux in their hands, blaſ- 
pheming, ſinging and dancing round the 
flames, ſaw it reduced to a heap of aſhes. 

A repetition of theſe abominations in ſeve- 


ral towns, and the certain indications of a de- 


ſign to deſtroy religion, alarmed many of the 


conforming clergy. During the fire of perſe- 
cution,. ſeyeral of them retraQted their oath, 


and even among thoſe.whoſe fall was marked 
with the moſt aggravating circumſtances, a- 
mong thoſe whoſe ambition had ſeized the 
mitre, the ſting of conſcience was felt. 


Charrier of Lyons was the only biſhop chat 


vacated his ſee. It was expected that he would 


retra t his oath. But he was rich, and at- 


tached to his riches; he repeated it. His 


principles had been ſuſpected long before the 


revolution, and he perſiſted in his hereſies. 
He had been ill received at Rouen, where the 
Cardinal de la Rochefoucault was loved and 
reſpected. Shame drove him from his 50 

but it did not change his heart. 


At this moment, I do not think myſelf, 
liberty to name thoſe on whom remorſe made 


the moſt forcible impreſſion. The fear of the 
mob prevailed. I could; not record their 
names without expoſing them to certain death, 
92 | | and 
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and 1 wiſh not ihe death of a finner; let them 
live and be converted. May the Holy Ghoſt 
grant them grace to extricate themſelves from 
the abyſs imo which they have plunged, and 
to publif to the world what they have not 


been aſhamed to confeſs in private to a friend. 


In vain would they confine the fatal fearch to 
their own breaſts, a day will come when God 
himfelf ſhall reveal it. 1 wilt fay no more of 
it, than' what the publie have a right to know 
for the intereſts of truth and the honour of re- 
ligion, without betraying their daſtardly heads. 
They ſhould be the foremoſt to proclaim a- 


loud that homage which their hearts pay to 


truth. For the proofs of what I ſhall ſay, 1 


appeal to papers now at Rome; they are there 


kept ſecret from a motive of charity and hu- 
manity. The Pope ſeeks not revenge, or he 
might eafily obtain it, by thus addreffing the 
deluded French; You know what the in- 
< truding biſhops have ſaid to you; obſerve 
* whatthey fay to me by the mouth of their 
©moſt intimate confidents. This ſecret once 
revealed would coſt the lives of men who have 
eecafioned the deepeſt affliction to the Pope. 
Me has prayed and will continue to pray for 


chem. The faints ſeek nb other revenge. 


In che year of vHich I am writing the hif 
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80 thoroughly convinced of the crime they 
had committed by embracing the conſtituional 
religion, that they waited-only for a favourable 
moment to make their eſcape, and retra their 
oath without expoſing their lives. They all 
acknowledge, that impiety itſelf had preſided 
at the revolution, and that a deſign was form- 
ed to ſubvert religion. All they ſaw and all 


they heard gave them the deepeſt concern. 


They held in the utmoſt contempt the con- 
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forming prieſts with whom they were ſurround- 


ed. They were ſhocked at the vices, the ig- 
norance, the depravity of the conſtitutional 
clergy. They ſaid, © It is by us, and by the 


France has been ruined; the nonjuring 


* prieſts driven from their native land for their 


* conſtancy in refuſing to take this fatal oath, 
© ſhall one day reſtore it. Thus they ſpoke, 
and they ſought the means of a reconciliation 
with the Pope; they had already written to 
Rome, and they had received the moſt fa- 
vourable anſwers. The Pope was ſenſible of 


the dangrs to which theſe unhappy men were 


expoſed ; he was willing to ſhew them every 


poſſible indulgence; but a public apoſtaſy can 
only be repaired by a public retraQation. 


The Pope conſented to every neeeſſary pre- 
caution, he only exhorted them not to be 
'Part 3 255 guided 


 ** oath we have taken, that the church of 
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guided by human motives, but to prefer the | 
ſalvation of their ſouls to every other conſide- | 
ration. Theſe ſentiments of his Holineſs were 


conveyed: by one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
cardinals of the Roman church, to whom all | | 
the documents relative to the affair were ad- } 
_ dreſſed. - Such was the ſtate of the negotia- f 
tion when the unfortunate ſchiſmaties ſighed | 
for-the happy moment -when they ſhould be at 2 
liberty to retract the oath, and quit the new f 
church. Unfortunately a moment of unceaſ- x 
ing . perſecution intervened. There are mo- | 
ments when a man muſt know how to die, and 
even to court death. They ſhrunk; and they 
continue to ſhrink: with coward hearts from | 
it. Their diſſimulation muſt be a cruel tor= --W 
ture. One moment of firmneſs and courage | 
would have ſent them to heaven with our 
martyrs; whole years of remorſe muſt be an 1 
anticipation of the torments of hell. | 
It muſt not be expetted that I ſhould enter 0 


into a detail of the proofs of this fact. The | 
_ correſpondence has paſſed through my hands, 
I have read the letters. The ſpirit of revenge 
would have enjoyed the diſcovery of them to 
the revolutionary magiſtrates; the ſecret of 
the intruders would have been betrayed, and 
nothing could have ſaved their lives. I left 
God to avenge the errors of his creatures. 
| I com- 
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I committed to the devouring flames what- 
ever could affect their perſons. Other mo- 
numents of this correſpondence ſtill ſubſift, 
Nothing more need be ſaid to convince the 
world of the remorſe, the promiſes, and _ 
cowardice of theſe unhappy men. | 

I may ſpeak with more freedom of the firſt 
intruded curate of St. Sulpice at Paris. His 


name was Poiret, and he was the ſuperior of 
the prieſts of the oratoire. He vould for 
ever have diſhonoured his congregation, he 
would have juſtified all the reproaches urged 


againſt them, had his project ſucceeded. He 
had hoped to find among his own brethren a 
ſufficient number of conforming prieſts to 


ſerve the principal churches, and eſpecially ta ' 
fill up all the vacancies in that which he bad 
undertaken to govern, In this hope he was 


diſappointed. The oratorians had three houſes 
in Paris; he found only three who would take 
the oath and diſhonour themſelves as he had 
done. The others ſeeing him open his church 
to the infamous biſhop of Autun for the con- 
ſecration of new. biſhops, entered a proteſt 
againſt this proceeding, and ſent a de putation 


to the grand vicars to aſſure them that they 


beheld with execration the ſacrilegious uſe 


made of their church. To prove the ſince- 
* of cheir abhorrence of ſchiſm, they ab- 
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the place, with the diſtribution of the money 


themſelves from their houſe on the day that 
it was contaminated by the preſence of d' Au- 


tun and his odious conſecration. 


The ſuperiors of the Oratoire addreſſed a 
letter to the Pope, ſigned by all the members 
then at Paris, to the number of about fifty, 
proteſting afreſh againſt the ſacrilegious con- 
ſecrations conferred in their church, repro- 


bating in the ſtrongeſt terms the perjury of 


Poiret, the civil conſtitution of the clergy, 
expreſſing their firm adheſion to the princi- 
ples and the conduft of his Holineſs and of 
the biſhops during the whole courſe of the re- 
volution. The ſame fkthers of the oratoire, 


to repair the ſcandal of the conſtitutional or- 


dinations in defiance of the tumultuous guards 
placed'in their court, had their church which 
had been profaned by Tailleran of Autun 
purified from this ſtain, and ſanQtified afreſh 


by the lawful curate and the faithful clergy of 


their pariſh of St. Germain l' Auxerrois, where 
they had taken refuge. At Limoges, at Au- 


tun, at Toulouſe, at Mans, the oratorians had 


the honour to deſerve and to ſuffer vexation, 
impriſonment, and tranſportation. with the 
other catholic prieſts. At Chalons ſur Sadne, 
father Latour, ſuperior of their ſeminary, was 
entruſted by Mr. du Chilleau, the biſhop of 
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he had collected for the relief of the prieſts 
whom perſecution had already driven into 
foreign countries. The zeal which recom- 
| mended him to this honourable commiſſion 
expoſed him to all the calumnies, all the vex- 
atious ſuits which had been inſtituted againſt 
many others. His papers were ſearched for 
proofs of a conſpiracy, and they eſtabliſhed 
his piety and his charity. He was arrefted, 
and underwent all the,rigour of a two months 
impriſonment. 1 

If Poiret ſeduced a few of his brethren in- 
to perjuty and apoſtacy, he could not with- 
hold his admiration from the Ready condut᷑t 
of an order of men who had given Malle- 
branche to the ſeiences, and Maſillon to the 
church. His conſcience grew troubleſome 
to him, and he entertained ferious thoughts of 
tetracting; he felt all the guilt of a ſeandal- 
ous abuſe of ſcripture, when he addreſſed the 
eleQtors of Paris in theſe words of the prophet, 
Behold me, ſend me, as if laymen could give a 
ſpiritual miſſion. Tortured by remorſe, he 
was defirous to abandon the ſchiſm; the un- 
| happy man would and he would not; death 
ſurprized him, and after the intruſion of one 
year he carried to the grave his ſhame, his 
remorſe, and his perjury, | 


While 
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While the agonizing prieſt was on the 
point of appearing before his Creator and his 
Judge, the ſchiſmatical biſhop of Bourges 
roſe in his place in the national aſſembly to 
conſummate his apoſtacy. Aſhamed of the 
caſſock, which inceſſantly reminds eccleſiaſtics 
of their vocation and their duties, 'Torne 
had choſen Good - Friday, the day on which 


the executioners of Jeſus Chriſt had torn from 


him his ſeamleſs, robe, and ſtript him of his 
garments, to wreſt from all prieſts, all monks 
and nuns, their reſpective habits. , Torne 
moved that all eccleſiaſtical and religious coſ- 
tume ſhould. be aboliſhed in France. The 
motion was received with applauſe and de- 


creed. Here was a vide field opened to the 


eloquence of Fauchet the trumpeter of liber- 
ty. He might inſiſt that it appeared ſtrange 
that he dreſs of a prieſt ſhould be imputed to 
him as a crime in this reign of liberty. He 
gave a ſilent vote, and concealed his epiſcopal 


decorations. The conſtitutional biſhop of Li- 
moges ated more conſiſtently. He roſe from 


his ſeat, took the croſs from his breaſt, and 
laid it on the table. It was ſtill pretended 
that no innovation had been introduced into 
the religious eſtabliſhment of the ſtate, and 
yet the miniſters of religion would have in- 


curred the penalties of high treaſon, by ap- 
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pearing in their proper dreſs, if the king had 
ſanctioned the decree. They were well ac- 
quainted with his averſion to every meaſure 
which tended to add to the outrages offered 
to religion. He refuſed his ſanction, and af- 
forded a freſh opportunity of A ok a- 


gainſt the royal veto. 


On the ſame day the ſame ſpeaker who 
had been educated in a ſecular congregation 


by the doctrinarians, moved the immediate 
abolition of all the ſecular' congregations of 
teachers, miſſionaries, hoſpital a and all 
others Whatever. 


Among theſe congregations . :jacobih 


party bore a particular hatred to the Lazariſts 
and the Sulpiciens who had already been ſup- 


preſſed: to the former, becauſe in the metro- 
polis itſelf they had dared to oppoſe the oath; 
to the latter, becauſe not one among them had 


* 


been found weak enough, or wicked enough, io 


take it. The other public eſtabliſhments had 
already loſt their moſt diſtinguiſhed members, 
becauſe neither the clergy nor the laity could 


be induced to take tbe oath tendered to them. 
The univerſities were abandoned. That 
of Caen ſet the example of deſertion. Forty 


profeſſors of the different arts and ſciences, 


clergy and laymen, had publiſhed their pro- 


be cons of faith, and their e refuſal to 


take 


5 r 
Rang io he, 4 ak 
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take the oath: that of Aix followed, and the 


Serbonne had expreſſed their ſentiments in a 


letter of adheſion to their venerable biſhop. 
Apoſtates took poſſeſſion of the ſchools, but 
the plan of public education had not yet been 


made ſufficiently deſtrudtive of religion and 


morality. It was thought neceſſary to lay the 
axe to the roots of the tree of all chriſtian inſti- 
tution, On this ground reſted all the petitions 
againſt theſe congregations, and they were 


decreed. The refuſal of the royal ſanction 


brought little advantage to education. The 
oath was more cloſely preſſed on the con- 
ſciences of the teachers, Even thoſe who 
gave a gratuitous education to the children of 
the poor, and among the reſt the valuable 
congregation of the brethren of the chriſtian 
doatrine found it impoſſible to continue their 
labours. They taught the duties of chriſtia- 
nity; they practiſed them, and their ſeryices 
entitled them to the gratitude of their coun- 
trymen: their ſervices were reprobated. The 
ſiſters whoſe yocation it was to zeach the girls 


their duties and different ſorts, of work ſhared 
the ſame fate. The time was now come when 


the approved plan of education ſhopld baniſh 
from the ſchools the name of God and his 
Jaws. The author af a ſyſtem of public in- 


ſtruktion n to the afſembly, thought 


he 
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he had been liberal in his conceſſions. to hea4 
ven, by granting his pupils ta receive once in 
every week ſome inſtructions from a miniſter 
of religion. This clauſe met with violent op- 
poſition; and was one of the reaſons for which 
the project was negatived. They objefted to 
this expence, and to the danger of it. 


The daring impiety of the legiſlators had 
riſen to ſuch a pitch, that the moſt abandoned 


apoſtates' were heard with the greateſt atten- 
tion. Alexander Moy was a nionſter of this 
claſs. He had conformed, and obtained the 
curacy of St. Lawrence at Paris. This man 
had not been afhamed to fet his name to a 


work filled with infipid raillery and ſenſeleſs 


buffoonery againſt the catholic worſhip, at a 
time when he was performing its moſt awful 
functions. Under the title of © Agreements 
c of religion and its worſhip in a free nation,“ 
he ſcouted his own as ſuperſtitious, gothic and 


barbarous. He ſubſtituted another, diſgraced . 


by levities and indecencies even in the funeral 


ceremonies. Theſe were converted by Moy 
into profane ſpeRacles and feaſts of Syberites. 
The moſt ſacred myſteries were freated with 


the groſſeſt ridicule. 


Jo be witty on religious ſabjegs . 
neither abilities nor application. Ignorance 
and impiety will find and improve the jeſt. 
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However Moy was thought'too ſtupid ta write 
this book; certain it is that he was ſtupid e- 
nough to adapt it. This had like to have coſt 
him very dear. His pariſbioners, ſhocked at 

his impiety, aſſembled tumultuouſly, and 


[ 5 chreatened to ſeize him. He was rewarded 
| : Ft the jacobins with a feat among the legiſla- 
ö His faeſt ſpeech was on the ſubject of 


i 8 and he inſiſted that it ſhould neither E 
f be catholie nor conſtitutional; chat the mini- 1 
| ſters of ngitber ſhould be paid ; but that ſpec- | 
tacles- ang feaſts, which he termed-patriotic, 
mould be ſubſtituted in lieu of every other 
warſhip. He thus got rid of his oath and 
of his. apoſtate breibren. They all oppoſed 
the motion. The jacobing ſtill needed the 
aſſiſtance of the ecanforming clergy ;; they 
made themſelves amends: for this toleration 
by an gan fury Wen the nee 
2-4 "ow ov: now went: the ee never 
met but their bar was crouded with deputa- 
tions inſtructed by the jacobins to denounce 
the non-juring clergy of ſome ſreſh conſpi- N 
racy. Tired, or pretending to be tired, of 
* theſe repeated denounciations, and of the 
pretended: diſturbances raiſed by the prieſts, 
and the great plot againſt the clergy and king 1 
being nearly brought to maturity, the aſſem- 
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bly ordered a freſh: report to be made on the 
internal commotions. Frangais of Nantes 
was appointed to make it, and in calumnious 
invective and daring impiety * ſurpaſſed 
Fama Neuf- Chateau. | 

In revealed religion he found e but 
666 and a world deluged with 
human blood in ſupport of ſuperſtition. But 
the ſhafts of his keeneſt invedtive were direct- 
ed againſt the catholie religion and the Pope. 
It Was in vain that Pius VI. in his brief on 
the civil conſtitution of the clergy had thus 
explained himſelf; © It is not my intention 
to attack the civil Jaws which the king may 
* have ſanctioned; in them the temporal 
*. power alone is concerned; nor am I ambi- 
© tious: to reſtore the ancient civil govern- 
ment, as calumny has aſſerted, in order to 
render religion odious.“ (Brief, 10th March, 
1791. It was a crime in the Pope to write 
to Frenehmen on the ſubject of a religion of 
which be is the head. The ſpeaker, unmind- 
ful of common decency, cried out, What 
«< has the biſhop of Rome io do with us? 
« Why does he interfere in our concerns, 
©* while we are totally indifferent to his?” Is 
was a crime in the non-juring clergy to ac- 
knowledge in the Pope an adopted brother 
as the conſlitutionaliſts did, but in religious 
P 2 matters 
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. perſecuted for their religion. Unable to re- 


matters a real ſuperior.” His envenomed ha- 
tred carried him ſo far that he compared all 


the non-juring prieſts to *a legion of malig- 


te nant genii, who inviſibly agitated, tormented 
* the nation, and poured poiſon into families 
. , to a ſcourge which muſt be removed 


from the country... to a faction grown ſo 
* powerful that it muſt either cruſh the ſtate, 
* or be cruſhed by it. Educated in the 
| principles of Geneva, he could not conceal 
his hatred for the ſacraments, and particularly 


for that of penance; and his invective con- 
vinced the non-quring prieſts that they were 


ſtrain 'his indignation againſt catholicity, he 
cried out, What a: ſe@ is this, which by 
Fc principle damns all thoſe who do not think 


bc alike!” As well might he have ſaid to the 
conſtitutional multitude, How can you think 


that theſe non- juring prieſts are friends tothe 
nation, that they have your intereſt at heart, 
ſince they conſider you not only as ſo many 


ſchiſmatics and heretics, but as ſo many dam- 


ned ſouls and incarnate devils! The imputa- 
tion could not fail to make an impreſſion on 
the minds of the people. Philoſophy has 
made ſuch frequent uſe of this envenomed 


can, pag the anſwer bas bern ſa. deciſive, ſq 
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Ve 
unanſyerable by the cane, that it 
do e a place here. 


It applies directly to the French nation, 


eee the character of their deſertion. 
« You do not bluſh to applaud thoſe invec- 
** tives againſt your paſtors. You are then 
. ff reduced with the abettors of your cauſe, 
« with empty ſophiſts, a Voltaire and a Rouſ- 
* ſeau, to the neceſſity of calumniating the ca- 
* tholic religion, which you lately profeſſed 
«in common with us, and which you pretend 
« you have not yet deſerted. You have re- 
4 courſe to the ſame inſidious arts, you em- 
e ploy the ſame ſtratagems to caſt an odium 
« on your. paſtors. What a fatal deluſion! 
Have you forgotten the inſtructions and ex- 
* planations they gave you? or frightened 
* at the ſeverity of the goſpel, have you eraſed 
* from your memory thoſe words which once 
gave you comfort, but now ſink you into 
e deſpair: ' He who! Hall believe and ſhall be bap- 
. 7ized, ſhall be ſaved; he who ſhall not believe, 


* ſhall be condemned; without faith it 28 impoſſible | 


to pleaſe God: let him who will not hear the 
* church be to you as a heathen and a. publican. 
t Do you refle& that the mercenary ſhepherd 
* can never lead you into the paths of the 
church, can only ruin and murder you? 
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Can nothing comfort, nothing encourage 

« you in your new faith, hut a God at once 
«the God of truth and falſehood; a God who 
« beholds with the ſame complacency the man 
« who blaſphemes his myſteries, his church, 
© his doctrine, his ſaints, and the man who 
e ſubjeQts his heart and his underſtanding to 


his doArine and his precepts! Muſt you 


tt have at once a true and a falſe faith, and 


„mall both be that faith without which the 


< goſpel aſſures us it is impoſſible to pleaſe 
God? The ancient ſymbol fills your hearts 


e with diſmay, and you dare not pronounce 


with Athanaſius, He that would be ſaved muſt 
* above all things believe the catholic faith "© 


.- « Your. conſcience then tells you 1bat you 


« have quitted a church which far -ftom 


© ſhrinking from theſe threats againſt infideli« 


* ty, hears, pronounces, and repeats them with 
þ menden which, inſtead of wiſhing them 
«.configned to oblivion, conſiders them as the 


e oracles of a God calling all the children of 


men to her alone to the end of the world. 


Return they into the boſom of this catholic ; 


«church, take up its ſymbol and its goſpel, 
„ and the menaces, the curſes pronounced 
© againſt error, ſchiſm, infidelity and apoſtacy, 
« will ceaſe to be objects of terror and con- 
te fuſion.“ 


This 


L ug 1 
This reaſoning. was concluſive againſt 
men, who two years. before would not have 
reproached the church for conſidering herſelf 
as the ark of Noah, out of which none were 
ſaved. It proved beyond the poſſibility of 
a reply, that the conſtitutionaliſts found they 
were not in the bark of Jeſus Chriſt and St. 
Peter, becauſe they began to fear that out of 
it they ſhould not be ſaved. 


The ſpeaker in his report, and the lo- 


ben in various publications, have imputed 
to the catholic religion opinions which a plain 
expoſition of her doftrine will refute. You 
* tremble at the ſeverity of our ſymbol, but 
« do not calumniate it, do not impute to 
© us tenets which our faith and our hearts diſ- 
K avow. A few days ago you thought as we 

do; ve then told you that God who com- 
mands you to condemn fin, ſorbids you to 
judge the ſinner. The God who forbids 
you to ſhare in the extortion of the publi- 


* can, in the worſhip of the pagan, commands 


14 to love all men without exception as 
your brethren; to ſerve. the Samaritan and 
« . Jew, the Infidel and the Chriſtian in all 
te things which do not endanger your own 
e ſoul. He forbids you in a particular man- 

ner to condemn: any man, becauſe: he alone 
nv the real 3 of che heart, and 


« his 
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* his providence is admirable in the means of 
« recovering the loſt nee 
Mou have joined our enemies, who haye 
Y © long pretended not to underſtand; us, and 
« who accuſed us of cruelty and tyranny, be- 
«cauſe they imputed to us the doctrine of. 


e damning even invincible ignorance, or the 


* bona fides of thoſe who have not the happineſs 
_ to know and to follow the catholic church 
« You attribute to this church a doQtrine 
0 which ſhe has expreſsly condemned- as an 
© error. Take up the hiſtory: and the deci- 


5 ſions of this church, and you will find the 


« errors of Baius, and, among the reſt, this 
« poſition ſucceſſively condemned by three 
* popes. Not only we do not condemn the 
error of bona fides, but according to our 
te doctrine it is impoſſible for man to be dam 


* ned for ſuch error. Man can only be dam 
ned by fin, and the church has condemned 


© this propoſition of Baius; Error bona 'fide, 


© or negative infidelity, is a ſin. This pro- 
«* ſcription pronounced by popes, accepted” 
e without'reclamation by the catholic:biſhops, 


« is a ſolemn judgment which the catholic 
church can never reverſe. | + 

ol «No, I repeat it, we damn ud man; we 
* figh over our ſtrayed brethren; we regret 


1 their loſs of our ſacraments, and of the means 
g cc of 


$ 
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of ſalvation. which are only found in the 
* catholic church; but we ſet no limits to the 


© mercy and the grace of God, who enlightens 
*their minds aud touches their hearts, and 


before he ſummons them to his tribunal, 


« pives them knowledge, faith and love which 
© cover a multitude of fins. 
« If you ſpeak of a man in the ſtate of na- 


| ture, a man free from every ſtain but the 


ee invincible ignorance of the true faith, we 


* ſhall oppoſe a miracle of grace to this mi- 


« racle of nature. Sooner ſhall the God of 
«© mercies manifeſt himſelf by the moſt aſto- 
te niſhing prodigies, and ſanQtifying by his 


« graces in a manner unknown to human wiſ. 


te dom this man of nature, call him to- himſelf, 
* then he ſhall deliver him over to gternal 
te darkneſs and miſery for an inevitable igno- 


te rance; ſo unwilling are we to condemn a 
* bona fides. 


This candid expoſition of the catholic 
doctrine ſucceſsfully repelled the daring at- 
tack made on it in the aſſembly, but could 


afford no ſolid comfort to the wounded con- 
ſciences of the conſtitutional clergy. Their 
plea of invincible ignorance could not be ad- 


mitted after the decifions of the Pope and the 
biſhops, after they had ſeen ſo many paſtors 


quit their flocks and their all, and expoſe 
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themſelves to impriſonment, exile, and death, 
rather than lend their names to ſchiſm and he- 


reſy. They muſt know that the real bona fides, 


which alone is accepted by God, muſt be ac- 
companie dwith an honeſt, an unfeigned deſire 
to know the truth, with a ſerious diſpoſition to 
embrace and follow it through every hardſhip 
and every poſſible diſadvantage as ſoon as it 
mall be known, 7 Inſtead of theſe diſpoſitions 
an infamous puſillanimity and a daſtardly ſub- 
miſſion marked the condutt of theſe men who 


had changed their religion from a fear of the 
legiſlators of the day, and who were ready to 


change apain as often as men in power ſhould 
dictate a new doctrine. The catholics repre- 
ſented to them, that in all poſſible caſes it 
&« as eſſentially wrong in them to load the 
« chhech- with calumnies, wrong in their le- 


© giflators and their doctors to talk of intole- 


* rance. Our religion, ſaid they, like truth, 
** cannever coaleſce with error and falſehood; 


_ * our religion, like charity, can never teach 
us to hate our diſſenting brethren; our reli- 


gion, like the Divinity, makes the ſun of 


<« heneficence ſhine on the infidel and the be- 


e liever, on the juſt man and the ſinner; it 


.cc every where finds men to embrace in the 


« bonds, in the affeQtions, in the benevolence 
of an univerſal fraternity.” Py 
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The other objeQtions adduced by the mem- 
ber who brought up the report were anſwered 
with equal eaſe. In his enthuſiaſtic dehrium 


he had condeſcended to adopt an idea of Tom 
Payne, the moſt extravagant perhaps that ever 


diſgraced an author's pen. The diverſity 


of religions is more agreeable to the Su- 


« preme Being than the cold ſpectacle of an 
uniform worſhip, the monotony of which 
* reſembles the formal etiquette of the court 
<« of a deſpot, rather than the emulation of a 


© numerous family, who by afliduities always 


new, by varied and eager attention honour 
te the authors of their exiſtence.” 
So depraved was the taſte of the French 


legiſlators, that they gave Tom Payne credit 


for ſterling wit, and applauded his wiſdom. 
Thus religion always one, always true, was a 
tedious ſpeQacle to the Father of mankind. 
The God of theſe ſophiſts muſt be entertained 
by a medley of truth and falſehood in the 
mouths of his children; and as truth is but 
one, and falſehood varies beyond all calcula- 


tion, this God muſt have a thouſand children 


to amuſe him for one who told truth to ho- 
nour him. Symbols invented by men muſt 
make him amends for the ſymbol of truth 

which he alone could dictate. VE. 


Q 2 | The 


The reader need not be told that many 
other abſurdities were contained in the report 


we have ſo often mentioned. Among other 
things Mr. Francais expreſſed a wiſh that the 


non-juring prieſts might enjoy the liberty of 
their worſhip, but then moved that they might 
be ſtript of the eſſentials of this liberty; that 


they might be forbid to preach, to confeſs, and 
to teach, He obſerved, that all their crimes 


eſcaped unpuniſhed, beeauſe they left no hold of 


5 tem; and he added, that a great number of 
them bad, during thirty months, written, preach- 
ed, heard confeſſions, only to promote a counter= 


revolution; that they had ſeduced and armed the 
villages, and that no one was ignorant of theſe 


crimes. He concluded by acknowledging . 
that no one had been puniſhed by the tribu- 


nals, and propofing a decree which would in- 
volve them all in one verdi@ without a trial. 
The aſſembly no longer aſtoniſhed at any 


impiety, any contradiQtion, any extravagance, 


when the non- juring prieſts were the objetts 


of their deliberations, voted the impreſſion of 
the report, and on the 26th they made a de- 


cree containing the following clauſes. 


1. The tranſportation, that is to fay the 
baniſhment, the foreible tranſportation of the 


non. juring prieſts, * take Place * 
| ſure of police, | 


N 
. 
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2. Under the deſcription of non-juring 


prieſts are to be ranked all thoſe who being 


ſubject to the oath preſcribed by the law of 


December 26, 1790, that is ta ſay, all biſhops, 
curates, vicars, and teachers in orders who 


have not taken it; alſo thoſe who not being 


ſubjea to that Jaw, have not taken the civic 
oath ſince the gd of September; in a word. 


all thoſe who ſhall have retratted either one 


or other of theſe two oaths. 
3- As often as twenty active citizens ſhall 


join in a petition of the tranſportation of a 
non: juring ecclefiaſtic, the directory of the 


department fhall be obliged to pronounce ſuch 
tranſportation if the diſtri favours the pt. 


| tition. 


4. If the opinion of the eds of * 


diſtrict ſhould not be conformable to the pe- 
tition, the directors of the department ſhall be 


obliged to appoint eommiſſaries to enquire 
whether the preſence of the eccleſiaſtic de- 
nounced diſturbs the public tranquillity; and 
on the report of the ſaid commiſfaries, if con- 
formable to the petition, the directors of the 
department ſhall 'be OE to hg 4 
tranſportation; 

5+ Incaſe any non-juring ecelefiaſtio hall 
by overt-atts occaſion any diſturbance, the 
Taſks may be- denounced'to the department by 


one 


L 
one or more atlive citizens; and when proved, 
tranſportation ſhall be the penalty. 

6. If the active citizens who prefer the pe- 
tition cannot write, it ſhall be received in the 
preſence of the ſecretary of the diſtrift by the 

ſheriff's officer. 

7: The department ſhall en, all ec- 

cleſiaſtics ſubjeQ to tranſportation to retire in 
24 hours out of the limits of the diſtrict where 
they reſided, in three days out of the depart- 
ment, and in one month out of the kingdom. 
8. The eccleſiaſtic ſhall declare to what 
country he intends to retire; he ſhall receive 
a paſſport deſcribing his perſon, and three 
livres for every ten leagues till he. is out of the 
kingdom. : 
9. If he does not obey, the military. ſhall 
| deliver him from brigade to brigade. 
10 Thoſe who ſhall remain or return into 
the kingdom after the ſentence of tranſporta- 
tion is paſſed, ſhall be . to e. 
ſonment for ten years. 
II the national aſſembly bad not akon 
care to print and publiſh the reports and 
decrees, the hiſtorian would ſcarce have 
dared to tranſmit them to poſterity. The 
childiſh  abſurdities and the tyrannic diſ- 
poſitions of this decree were eaſily pointed 
out by the clergy to the ſatisfaction of their 
10 | country- 
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| countrymen. They proved it to be a mani- 


feſt contradittion to the conſtitution, and the 
ſolemn declarations that the law muſt be the 
ſame for all, while the clergy were ſubjected 
to penalties inſtituted for them alone, and to 
acknowledged rights by which no man was 
ſubjett to any puniſhment till his guilt was 
proved; while, if among ſo many clubs of jaco- 
bins, ſworn enemies to their order, twenty indi- 
gent, ignorant men, who could not even write 
their names, could be found to give evidence, 
the non-juring prieſt, whom they were pleaſed 
not to like, muft be condemned to baniſh- 
ment. The tyranny of this decree was ftill 
more glaring in the diſtinction made between 
a caſe, when, an information laid by a ſingle 
perſon might ſtand in need of ſome proof to 
authorize a ſentence of exile, and the caſe 
where the whim of twenty jacobins might 


command tranſportation. 


Theſe contradiftions, theſe atrocities; and 


many more which diſgraced the decree, were 


placed in their proper light by Mr. de Boiſge- 


lin, archbiſhop of Aix, and Mr. Dulan, arch- 


biſhop of Arles. The former was obliged to 

fly to England for having publiſhed an excel- 

lent work, another fate ayaited the latter... 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance attend- 


; ing this decree was, he it pointed out the 


nature 
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nature of the cauſe, and fixed the preciſe ob- 
jeR of the perſecution of the non- juring cler- 
gy. The chief and fundamental reaſon aſ- 
figned for their tranſportation is neither the 
_ pretended diſturbance they might create; nor 
the charge of encouraging the projects of 
royaliſts, ariſtocrats, and counter- revolution- 
iſts. Their only erime is their refuſal to take 
the famous oath of December 26, 1790, an 
oath ſolemnly proſcribed by the Pope and the 
biſhops as an oath” of ſchiſm, hereſy, and 
apoſtafy ; an oath which had given occaſion 
to the proud profeffion of faith made in the 
ſeſſion of the aſſembly held on the 4th of 
January, 1791. At that time perſecution 
went no farther than driving the biſhops and 
curates from their ſees and their churches; 
but now they were to be baniſhed from the 
kingdom at the will br their oe . roman 
enemies. 

Something different was the "__ of that 
| e men who were ſtiled public 
funttionaries. Theſe were to be tranſported 
for refuling to take the civic oath. The rea- 
det may recolle& the many reaſons they aſ- 
figned for this refuſal; fince the French con- 
ſtitution being now completed, comprehended 
in its different parts many things which reli- 


| * condemned in the * eivil eonſti- 
| tution 


Laie 
tution of the clergy, and even the whole of 
this laſt conſtitution. . 


Lewis XVI. aRed upon the ſame b 


ples with the clergy. He had come to a re- 
ſolution never to ſanction any thing that might 


Perſecutions 
which follow 


the retuſal 
the ſanction. 


affect the intereſts of religion, and refuſed his 


concurrence. to this decree in oppoſition to 
the jacobin miniſters with whom they had 
ſurrounded him. The aſſembly gained a freſh 
occaſion for demurs againſt the royal veto. 
They knew how to render it ineffectual. De- 
nunciations, ſanguinary petitions were now 


multiplied in every ſeſſion. The jacobins em- 


ployed all their arts to raiſe diſcontent in the 
provinces, and to attribute the diſturbances 
they occaſioned to the recuſancy of the clergy 
and the veto'of the king. They inſiſted every 
where on the execution of the decree in ſpite 
of his majeſty's oppoſition, and they proceeded 

to the i Mas of 2285 non- conforming 


clergy. / LB VE 
At Dijon fifty of thing. were confined in 


the ſeminary, and the populace was encouraged 


to put them to death. In this ſanguinary projett 
however they did not ſucceed. In the ſouth of 


France, at Marſeilles, Nimes and Montpellier, 
the executive power of the ruffians was daily 


gaining ſtrength. They paraded the ſtreets with 
bludgeons, and lamed and murdered prieſts, 
children and pregnant women. In the laſt of 
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Prieſts taking 
refuge in 3 


according to their religious opinion, admini- 


and a few other cities, where the magiſtrates 


1 869 7] 
theſe cities, not ſatisfied with the execution 
done by theſe weapons, they fired upon the 
people as they entered the catholick chapels. 


Mr, Balacon formerly a profeſſor in the college, 
and Mr. Cuſſac, curate of St. Marguerite, had 


fallen martyrs to their faith. Four or five ci- 
tizens were murdered in the att of oppoſing 
this violence. At Lyons, and at Chalons-ſur- 
Saone, prieſts and grand vicars were impriſoned 
on the moſt frivolous pretext and without any 
form of law. It was reckoned an heroic diſ- 
play of courage in the magiſtrates of Lyons, 
to have pronounced, amidſt the hiſſes and in- 
ſults of the jacobins, that the nonjuring prieſts 
had not offended againſt the law, by having, 


ſtered the ſacrament of baptiſm, or the eucha- 


rift, or even by praying aloud for the Pope. 


Theſe hourly vexations obliged many of the 
eceleſiaſtics to take refuge at Rouen, Amiens, 


 oppoſedpwith ſome ſuccels this ſpirit of perſe- 
cution, Many ee, to Paris, where, un- 
der the diſguiſe of a lay-habit, they hoped to 
eſcape obſervation. Their number had for 


ſome time been ſo conſiderable, ſo many ve- 


nerable paſtors robþed and ill-uſed in the 
villages had reſorted thither unprovided with 
every thing; they found fo much difficulty in 

oe 
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obtaining the payment of the ſcanty allowance” 


made them by the firſt aſſembly, that they 
were now reduced to the neceſſity of depend- 


ing for a ſub fiſtence on their own labours, or 


the charity of the faithful. Known only to 
their friends, or haying no friends, the aged 


gurates and vicars thought themſelves happy, 


if they could earn their bread by the ſweat of 
their brow in the meaneſt employments. 
Some carried water about. Their modeſt air 
and decent compoſure drew' the eyes of their 


cuſtomers upon them, little uſed to decency | 


in the claſs of men in which they were en- 


rolled. They gave them a preference, which 
furniſhed an opportunity of being uſeful to 


them. 
ſome danger, and they retired to a diſtant 


quarter of the town to wingle with another 
clafs of water tattiers, 


Others were ſtill more lahoriouſy employ- 
ed. At the dawn of day, habited in the rag- 
ged attire which beſt ſuits the profeſſion, they 


ran with the porters to the river fide. With a | 


ſheep {kin on their backs, and a hod on their 


ſhoulders, they waded into the river, received | 


their load of floated wood, ran chearfully with 
it to the warehouſe, and returned for a freſh 
burden. The angels of heaven witneſſed their 
afgctity,” they ſau them quit the taſk: when 

| R 2 their 


But this preference was attended with 


* 


t 
[ 
| 
| 


me, ſays che lady, and haſtening to the garden, 
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their daily proviſion was earned, then haſten 


to change their dreſs, and throw themſelves at 
the foot of the altar of ſome diſtant chapel, 
and there offer to God the ſacrifice of a faith 
which they were ſo worthy to teach, ſince 
they could for it ſubmit to labours the _ 
mean and painful. '  _ 14 

The ſtory was then current at Paris 4 one 
of theſe honeſt curates, who, driven from his 


| pariſh, had hired himſelf. as a common gar- : 


dener. While one day at work, he ſaw his 
biſhop walking, and paſſing and re-paſling the 


ſpot where he ſtood; a habit of reſpect made 


him bow his head as often as he approached. 
This ſtruck the prelate, and after obſerving 


him narrowly, he went to the lady to whom 


the garden belonged, and ſaid; What ſort of 
a man haye you for a gardener, do you know 
any thing of him ? Not I, ſays ſþe; all I know - 
of him is, that he is a very honeſt fellow; he 
has lived three months here, and I have never 
heard the leaſt complaint againſt him. They 
tell me that on ſundays and holidays, inſtead 
of going to the alehouſe, he ſpends his time in 
the church. Well, Madam, ſays the biſhop, 
that man was one of the beſt curates I had in 
my dioceſe, and one. who has ſuffered moſt 
from the perſecution. That does not ſurprize 


the 


of 
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ſhe accoſts the curate in terms which ſhew 
that he is diſcovered, and cover him with con- 
fuſion. He is ordered from the garden to her 
table; ſhe names him her chaplain, and ſettles 
a penſion on him for life. He accepted the 
table, and applied the n to the relief of 
his indigent brethren. | | 

Theſe traits of the confeſſors of Jeſus 
Chriſt were agreeable in the ſight of heaven, 
and cannot be thought unworthy the notice of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. An honourable poverty 
is along martyrdom, and perhaps more courage 
is neceſſary to ſupport it, than to meet death 
itſelf. » I ſhall never forget the ſituation in 
which I once ſaw a young prieſt, who, born a 
gentleman, was extremely ſenſible to all the 
Horrors of the accumulated miſeries to' which 
he was reduced. However he nobly preferred 
hunger to guilt, and could never be prevailed 
upon to take an oath men with his re- 
1 0 65 

This young e was defigned to . 
a page to the Duke of Penthievre. When he 
embraced the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, his love of 
military glory was not quite extinguiſhed, and 
he choſe to be a chaplain on board a man of 
war. Having been three years abſent on board 
aà frigate on the Eaſt India ſtation, he had 
ſcarce eyer heard of the revolution, and had 

not 
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not the ſmalleſt idea of that which affected re- 
ligion, when the frigate returned to Breſt. 
He preſents himſelf at the office for his pay. 
They demand a certificate of his good conduft:; 
the officers, who love him, give him one in the 
moſt honourable terms. It is read at the pay- 
office, and then he is told, that is not enough; 
you cannot receive your pay till you have 
taken the oath, What oath, gentlemen? I 
know nothing of any oath. Have I been wvwant- 
ing to that which I took to ſerve the king 
faithfully ? I am a gentleman, and I have done 
my duty aboard the frigate; . But they aſſure 
him, that there is another oath to be taken by 
prieſts, the oath to maintain the new conſtitu- 
tion of the clergy. He had never heard of 
this new conſtitution, and he will not ſwear to 
maintain what he does not underſtand. He re- 
preſents, that he entered the ſervice without 
any condition, and that it is but juſt that he 
ſhould receive what was become due to him 
during a long voyage. He is not heard. Up- 
on enquiry, be finds that one of the old bi- 
Mops lives near Breſt, He goes to conſult 
him, and returning to the pay- office, he reſigns 
his emolument rather than ſwear againſt his 
honour and conſcience. The ſame frigate is 
now ordered to America, and the officers agree 


T the ** and to defray 
his 


1 1 
his expences. They were on the point of ſail- 
ing, when the municipal officers arrive and 
declare, that a refractory prieſt cannot be a 
chaplain, preſenting at the ſame time an apo- 
ſtate monk to ſupply his place. The monk 
vas extremely diſagreeable to the crew, and 
the young prieſt, ſenſible that any affront of- 
fered to him would be imputed to himſelf, 
made an apology to the officers, and ſet off for 
Paris deſtitute of every thing but the hope of 
finding ſome employment. He applied to the 
gentlemen of his cloth, and on that occaſion I 
had the honour to ſee' him. He was a com- 
pound of military courage, the feelings of 
ſhame and the ſentiments of religion. He 
could not bear the thought of quitting the mi- 
litary line, he wept at the neceſſity of begging 
his bread, but ſtill conſcience was uppermoſt. 
Burſting into a flood of tears, partly from in- 
dignation and partly from ſhame, * they may 
do what they pleaſe, ſays he, I can die of 
hunger; they may cruſh my head to atoms, 
but J will never ſwear againſt my religion.” 
Providence protefted this young man, improv- 
ed his ſentiments, and delivered him from a 
danger ſtill greater than what he might have 
met with at ſea. He was one of thoſe who 
eſcaped from the maſſacre at the Carms. 


4 


: 
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The number of the refugees at Paris, and 


their honourable poverty, had, during the laſt 


ſix months, increaſed to ſuch a pitch, that it 
had been neceſſary to open a public ſubſerip- 
tion for their relief. The plan of this aſſo- 
ciation was printed, and banks appointed to 
receive the benefactions of the faithful. Cler- 


gymen who had any income of their own, lay- 


Difficulty of 


2 the 
ervice in the 
provinces. 


men below mediocrity generouſly encouraged 
this good work. Some were known to ad- 
vance 20 others go, ooo livres for the relief of 


the nonjuring prieſts. Some of the biſhops 


ſcarce allowed themſelves neceſſaries in order 


to provide for their clergy, and eſpecially for 


thoſe who, lying concealed in the provinces, 


| were expoſed to a thouſand dangers in the ad- 


miniſtration of ſpiritual comfort to their 
1 a 
flocks. 2 nn! 


In idolatrous nations, the miſſionaries are 


not more on their guard to eſcape the obſerva- 
tion of their perſecutors, than the catholic 
prieſts in many parts of France, to hear con- 


feſſions, and carry the holy viaticum to the 
ſick. Their zeal made them put on all ſhapes, 


even the moſt abhorrent of their eccleſiaſtical 
dreſs. A ſublime charity is fertile in inven- 


tion. In the dioceſe. of Mons a curate was 


ſitting with his vicar apparently in great trou- 
ble: © That poor baker will die without the 


ſacraments, 
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ſacraments, ſays he; he has ſent for me, and 
the intruder's ſpies will not ſuffer me to paſs. 


No, ſays the vicar, the honeſt fellow ſhall not 


die without the ſacraments. He then puts on 


a baker's frock, hoiſts upon his ſhoulders a 
huge ſack of flour, and puſhes through the in- 


truder's ſpies. On his return, the curate was 


highly entertained with the account of the 
piety and the gratitude with which the dying 


man had received the ſacraments. 
Another prieſt in the ſame dioceſe receives 


| 1 following note; I am dying in ſuch a 


ard of the hoſpital; we have none but 
cc ſchiſmatical prieſts about us, and 1 will have 
* nothing to do with them.” The curate 


throws himſelf upon a bier, is carried to the 


hoſpital, and begs admiſſion as a patient. The 


ſtratagem ſucceeds, he adminiſters the fick 


man, and after ſeeing him die the death of the 


juſt, he returns home perfectly cured of all his 


uneaſy; fenſations. We ſhall form a right 


judgment of theſe ſeveral actions, if we 


refle& that certain death awaited the prieſts 
ho were found in this aA of er e 
the ſacraments 17 

WO bee com unto were not yet necef. 
(ary at Paris. Even this year in the beginning 
of June, appeared a reſolution oſ the munici- 
pality, a letter from the ſheriff, and another 
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from the ſolicitor of the commons, all declar- 
ing that they entertained ſentiments of the 
higheſt reſpeR for the principles conſoerated 7 
by the conſtitution, which ſecures to every man | | 
te right of exercifing the religious worſhip 1 
which: he chuſes; that this liberty of religion 
ſhould have no bounds, ſhould - be exempied by no 
reſtriflion. While theſe pompous declararions 
were publiſhed, and theſe delufive promiſes 
were made, the ſecret committees of the mu- 
nicipality and the aſſembly were preparing a 
dreadful ſtorm. They had ſworn to deſtroy 
the king, and the protection he granted to the 
nonjuring clergy was the motive held out to 
the people to excite their rage. On the 2oth 
of June, the mob was put in motion; the pa- 
lace of the Thuilleries was ſurrounded by 
20,000 men armed with pikes, baynottes and 
axes, by Caron, and a populace without num- 
ber; they made their way into the palace. 
This was a proud day for Lewis XVI. He 
himſelf opened the door of his apartment at 
the moment when it was yielding to repeated 
ſtrokes of an axe. A foreſt of pikes entered, 
and one of them would have wounded the 
king, if a grenadier had not parried the blow 
with his ſabre. At the ſame inſtant the mob 
ruſhed in wich the moſt hideous cries. The 
receſs of a window, with a table before it, was 
| * 5 the 
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the only place to which the king could retire 
to avoid ſuffocation or perhaps a more violent 


death. He owed his life more to the firmneſs 


of his conduct, and his preſence of mind, than 
to the ſwords of the few faithful guards who 
attended him. But all his magnanimity could 
not ſecure him from the humiliation of the red 
cap, which the populace placed on his head 
as the crown of the day, nor from the nauſeous 


draught, which he might ſuppoſe was poiſoned, 


and which he was obliged to ſwallow to the 
health of the nation, which theſe ruffians pre- 
tended to repreſent; nor from three hours of 


the moſt outrageous inſolence, the groſſeſt in- 
_veRtive and ſanguinary threats, which he bore 


with an equanimity which was his enn, 

* character through life. | 
During the horrors of this en 
dah the queen manifeſted. the moſt majeſtic 


intrepidity. The malice of the jacobins was 


levelled chiefly at her; the mob was inſtructed 


to demand her head, and ſhe freely offered it 


to ſave that of the king. The miniſters and 
| her, attendants obliged her to remain in a 
room to which the rabble had not yet found 
a way. My place is, ſays the, next to the 
.«* perſon of the king when he is in danger.” 


They vere obliged to remonſtrate, that ber 


dee was likewiſe near her children. Ma- 


Bt! 1 8 dame 
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| FER Elizabeth, that angel, that model of na- 
turat accompliſhments and religious virtues 
preſented herſelf to the {ſwords of an enraged 
multitude, 2nd ſaid to thoſe about her; hs 
wonld they-but. mNake me for the queen? | 
This \inſurreftion- was but a eg — 
ſtrength of the jacobin party. Briſſot and 
Genſonnet, and the Girondine legiſlators, in 
league with the mayor Pethion, had not com- 
municated even to the great club the real ob- 
jet of their deſign. The important queſtion 
of the forfeiture of the crown had already been 
gecided in the ſecret committee; the decrees 
of the 10th of Auguſt were arranged: Pethion 
knew this; but he was willing to lead the peo- 
ple from one exceſs to another, in order to 
let them feel the weight of their oun power 
the abdication or ſuſpenſion was near; but 
hitherto the only oſtenſible motive for the 
inſurrection was the refuſal of the king to 
ſanction the decrees paſſed againſt the non- 
juring elergy. The king pleaded conſcience, 


- his rights, the liberty eſtabliſhed by the conſti- 


tution, and the oath he had taken to main- 


tain that conſtitution. The deputies from the 
aſſembly, who pretended to have come with a2 


view to extricate their ſovereign from his diſ- 


IN ſituation, now pretending to be ſa. 
tisſed 


— 


7 


2 


- Frag 
tisſied with his anſwers, adviſed the people to 
be ſatisfied too. At this moment the perfi- 
dious Pethion made his appearance, and ſpoke - 
thus to the mob; Von have this day afſerted 


your ſovereignity, it is time for you to retire.” 


Lewis XVI. appeared ſo great on this oc- 
caſion, that the friends of the altar and the 
throhe were willing to hope, that the French 
nation would, from admiration and eſteem, re- 
turn to the ancient love of their kings. Fifty 
four departments ſent up addreſſes expreſſive 
of their abhorrence of the inſurreQion of 
June 20, and their readineſs to repair its out- 
rages., The jacobins, practiſed in all the arts 
of conducting a conſpiracy, would not allow 
time for the people to cool, and to ſtrengthen 
the loyal - ſentiments which they had begun to 


adopt. Briſſot and the Girondin conſpirators 


had by their intrigues brought the unfortunate 
monarch to a declaration of war againſt Auſ- 
tria, notwithſtanding his averſion to ſo preei- 
pitate a meaſure. The time was faſt approach- 
ing, when theſe conſpirators had determined 
to make this hoſtile aggreſſion fall on his head, 
as the cauſe of all the misfortunes which were 


to follow, and as an opportunity to invite fo- 
reign armies into the heart of the kingdom, 


to deſtroy the new conſtitution, to re-eſtabliſſi 


the court, the clergy, the nobility, and the 


whole 
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whole of the ancient government. On one 
hand theſe wicked meaſures created new jea - 
louſies and diſtruſt in the minds of the people 
againſt the king, and the clubs poured in ad- 
dreſſes demanding his forfeiture; and on the 
other the non=conforming clergy were repre- 
| ſented as ſeconding with all their influence 
the treachery of the court, and their impri ſon- 
ment, or their exile, was preſſed. with 1 increas 
ſing violence. . ae 0 161643 
Anarchy, uncontrolled neee now pre- 
vailed every where. Each department made 
and executed its deſpotic reſolutions in ſpite of 
the royal authority. Every department, every 
diſtri, every one of the forty- four thouſand 
municipalities, impatient of the royal vets; aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves that power over the prero- 
gative of the crown. The jacobins of Finiſterre 
had taken the lead in this. wicked tyranny. 
| They were not ſoothed by the confinement of 
8 prieſts in the caſtle of Breſt. On the firſt 
of July of the fourth year of their liberty, they 
propoſed to the general adminiſtration of the 
department a reſolution grounded on a motive 
ſurpaſſing every thing that the baſeſt calumny 
had hitherto invented, if its eredibility bad 
deen _ to 0 re ane ine „ t. 
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It ſet forth, That this department, lately 
%a witneſs to one of the moſt ffagitious at- 


r tempts that the hiſtory of fanaticiſm has re- 
. corded in the annals of nations, was ſtill ha- 


* raſſed by internal diviſions ariſing from a 
© difference of religious opinions.” It is na- 
tural to aſk, what this unheard of crime may 


be. The impartial enquirer will ſay; this 


muſt be an atrocious attempt indeed, ſince the 


judges dare not even to name it. The non- 
conforming clergy muſt have been principally 
concerned in it, ſince the whole puniſhment 
falls on them, The man who reaſons may 


view the whole in another light; he may heſi- 
tate, he may doubt the exiſtence of a crime 


which is not ſpecified. He may ſuſpett ſome 


foul play, where no prieſt is indifted and all 
prieſts condemned. We are happy to be able 


to remove all uncertainty by giving a fair ac- 


count of the origin and the circumſtances of 


1 this myſterious affair. An unhappy man was 


indifted at the bar of the aſſembly for the mur- 


der of his wife and children; after the ſtriQeſt 


enquiry he was acquitted. It was proved in 
evidence, that he had not committed this hor- 
rid crime, till a ſecond or a third attack of a 
fever, a phyſical frenzy, had n, bim * 
his region and his Ow 191 
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This unfortunate wretch did not conjmus 
nicate with the'ſchiſmatics, and this was enough 
to make the non-juring clergy the authors of 
his crime, He was phyſically mad, and we 
pity him; the Jacobins were ene de mad, and 


ve deſpiſe them. 
Wich the ſame inveterate malice chis mY | 


lation repeated and exaggerated all the imputa- 
tations hitherto adduced againſt the catholie 
clergy. It aſſerted, that the channels through 
which the public fortune muſt flow, were ob- 
ſtrukted by the evil deſigns and the perfidy of 
theſe prieſts; that the eriminal intrigues pre- 
vented the receipt of the public contributions 
that they ſowed diſtruſt on every meaſure of 
the legiſlature. That the only means of en- 
joying peace would be to arreſt as public ene- 
mies all thoſe who ſhould. refuſe to take the 
civic oath, ſtill leaving them the option to pro- 
feſs, in a foreign country, maxims and opinions 
incompatible with civil ſociety NR _ tran- 
quillity of the kingdom. | 

To ſubdue a reſiſtance which nth) beben 


made, all eccleſiaſtics, regular and ſecular, who 


had not conformed, were to be arreſted by the 
military, conducted to the neareſt diſtrict, and 
from thence 3 to the caſtls of an 


and there confined. - f ee 4M | 


This 
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This clauſe of the reſolution had already 
been executed on all that had been diſcover- 


ed. But to pave the way for their baniſh- 


ment, it was added; all theſe eceleſiaſtics are 
free to remain in this fortreſs, or to quit the 
kingdom. Thoſe who ſhall chuſe to retire, 


| ſhall be put on board the firſt veſſels that ſhall 
ſail for Spain, Portugal or Italy, and to engage 
other departments to adopt the ſame meaſure, 


it was ordered that a copy of this reſolution 
ſhould be tranſmitted to them. | 

— Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs with which 
the jacobins had procured the return of the 
popular magiſtrates, it was impoſlible that 


meaſares ſo violent and deſpotic ſhould be 
carried without oppoſition. The diſſentient 
members contended, that inſtead of arbitrary 


impriſonment and exile, the law ſhould be 
impartially adminiſtered to the nonjuring 
prieſts as to all other citizens. On this ground 
they voted that the priſoners in the caſtle 
ſhould be immediately releaſed. - They were 
on the point of carrying this motion, when 


Expilly aroſe to move an amendment. Expilly 


had diQated the reſolution, and he now nega- 
tived its repeal. - Ambition had made him an 
apoſtate, and apoſtacy made him a tyrant. 


The intruding biſhop of Quimper was not 


the only one whom the conſciouſneſs of an in- 


famous deſertion had rendered implacable. 
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Their cloſe connection with the jacobins leaves 
no room to doubt of their being privy to plots 
ſtill more atrocious than impriſonment and 
exile. Some of them were unguarded enough 
to betray their own ſecret. Mr. d'Argentre 
the worthy biſhop of Limoges, a benevolent 


prelate, beloved univerſally for his ſound and 


endearing manners, and reſpected for his reli- 
gious virtues, would not have been driven in- 
to exile, would not have been obliged to take 
refuge in England againſt ſtill ſeverer trials, 
if the profligate Guai de Vernon, his conſtitu- 
tional ſucceſſorin the ſee of Limoges, had not 
expreſſed a well-grounded hope of being ſoon 
able to give a good account of him. He wrote 
thus to his grand vicars; © I know that d'Ar- 
© gentre continues, in oppoſition tothe decrees 
* of the aſſembly, to conſider himſelfas biſhop 
"of Limoges; I know that he continues to 
*« give orders. Look you to his prieſts, and 
© leave his perſon to me.“ | Theſe expreſſions 
coming from a man, who had then a ſeat in the 
aſſembly, whoſe hatred and ingratitude were 
no ſecrets, ſtruck even thoſe to whom they 
were addreſſed. Mr. de Limoges was put 
upon his guard, and was obliged to fly from 


the deſigns of a man whoſe fortune he had 


made, and whoſe two brothers through his in- 
tereſt had obtained, ene a commiſſion in the 


Such 
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Such was the general charaQer of this apo. 
Rate tribe, that no one was ſurpriſed to ſee this 
ſame Guai de Vernon, in one of his paſtoral 
letters, exhort all his dioceſans to arm them- 
ſelves with pikes, the model of which he ſent 
them, and the fabrication of which was ſuper- 
intended by one of his brothers, his worthy 
grand vicar. 

Men of this temper were kept in aconſtant 
ferment by the writings of the jacobins. They 
publifhed a plan for repelling the attack of a 
foreign enemy who threatened an invaſion of 
the French territory. They aſſured the peo- 
ple, that victory would attend their arms, if 
they would begin by exterminatingall the non- 
juring prieſts, unleſs it ſhould appear more ad- 
viſeable to tie them, with the children, the re- 
lations and the wives of the emigrants, to the 
mouths of the canon which was to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of the Pruſſians. Advice was ſoon for- 
warded from the provinces, that from Breſt to 


Marſeilles the moſt diligent ſearch was made - 


for thoſe prieſts, and many circumſtances in- 
dicated the approach of a perſecution: of ano- 
ther kind. 

The national aflembly- had declared the 
nation to be in danger, and it was an eaſy mat- 


ter to perſuade the people, that this danger 
originated with the refraQtory clergy ; that 


T 2 | many 


8 } 


of their bodies were found on the field of bat- 
tle in the Pruſſian ranks; that they were all 
diſpoſed to join the enemy, and that their re- 
treat from France afforded them an opportu- 
nity of joining the French emigrants. Thus 
every thing foreboded ſcenes of horror; every 
thing indicated a deſign to carry matters far- 
ther than incarceration and exile. The jaco- 
bins thirſted for the blood of prieſts, and, un 

der various pretexts, their blood flowed 3 


tifully in the provinces, 
Towards the end of June the alata 


again turned on a camp at Jales. This had 
been a bugbear employed by the news-writers 
to frighten the revolutioniſts. In vain did 
Mr. Duſſailant attempt to give it ſome conſiſt- 
_ ency, He could never collect above -1200 
men, and the department of Gar ordered an 
army of '25,000 Calviniſts from Nimes and 
Alais to march againſt him. Duſſaillant's for- 
ces diſbanded without firing a canon; {the pea- 
ſants ſeized and murdered him on the 11th of 
July, and his head was carried about in tri- 
umph. This event brought on ſcenes of hor- 
ror in this part of the country. The revolu- 
tioniſts, finding no enemy to fight, ſet fire to 
the barns, the houſes, the cottages of the mi- 
ſerable inhabitants, who had fled into the 
woods, and maſſacred every man who was 

Aa ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have favored the deſigns of the 
camp of jalès. Every non-conforming prieſt 
would naturally fall under this deſcription. 
The truth is, that one monk who was no prieſt 
had made himſelf talked of in the hiſtory of 
this famous camp, but he was no longer in 
France. Unluckily his name was Baſtide, 
and a prieſt of the ſame name who had never 
been connetted with this camp was miſtaken 
for him. He was then at Villefort, and there 
he was cut to pieces. This was a ſignal for a 
general ſearch. | 


Two Sulpicians a Mr. Bravard, a native of 


Auvergne, aged 98, and a Mr. Le Jeune, a 
native of Orleans, both directors of the ſemi- 
nary of Avignon, had hoped to eſcape their 
fury by retiring to the houſe of a curate in the 
neighbourhood. They were diſcovered and 
_ confined in the priſon of Vans. They were 
ſoon joined by other priſonerss Mr. Novi 
vicar of Aujac, torn from the arms of his fa. 
ther, Mr. Nadal, a curate of the dioceſe of 
Uſez, and the curate of Ville-de-Bone were of 
the number of nineteen now confined. The 
magiſtrates could not proceed to judgment 
for want of evidence, A horde of Hugunots 
undertook to prove and to puniſh the crime. 
On the 14th of July, at mid=day the priſon 
doors are . the prieſts are ordered to 
come 


XI. Drgret 

of perſecution, 

articular maſ- 
cres., 


1 
come forth three and three and conduRed to 
Lagrave. Here they have the option of the 
oath or of death, The venerable Sulpician 
chuſes death, and the two prieſts his compa- 
nions make the ſame choice, and meet with 
the ſame fate. They are followed by their 
fellow priſoners to the ſame place, and united 
in ſentiments, they meet with the ſame re- 
ward. The Abbe Novi, at the age of twenty- 
eight is reſerved for a more ſevere trial. The 
ruffians ſend for his father, and in the midſt of 
eight dead bodies, they repreſent to him that 
his ſon's fate depend on his advice and autho- 
rity; that he ſhall die if he perſiſts in his 
\ refuſal to take the conſtitutional oath ; that he 
ſhall live if he can perſuade him to ſwear. The 
unfortunate father wavering, h eſitating between 
the feelings of nature and the duties of reli- 
gion, overcome, yielding to parental fondneſs, 
throws his arms round the neck of his child, 
by tears and throbs rather than by articulate 
words, preſſes, conjures him; * My child, 
< ſpare my life by peſerving thy own“ 
„ My dear father, I will do more. I will die 
* worthy of you and of my God. You edu- 
* cated me in the catholic religion, and I 
* have the honour to be a prieſt. I know my 
* duty, and it vill be more honourable to 
«, have your ſon a martyr than an apoſtate.“ 
911. The 
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The father feels the impreſſion of theſe diffe- 


rent ſentiments; once more he embraces his 


ſon; once more his tears bedew his cheeks; 
My ſon, and he could ſay no more. The ruf- 
fins tear his ſon from him; he ſees him ſtretch 
out his neck, and his cries and lamentations, 
by alarming the executioners, only prolong 


his torments. Two ſtrokes ill aimed have 


ſcarce brought him to the ground, and they 
ſeem willing to leave him in this condition. 
His breviary had fallen from his hands; he 
riſes to recover it, again preſents his neck, 
and another ſtroke crowns him with mar- 
tyrdom. 

In the ſame town and on the 8 ſpot 


nature was inſulted, wrecked and violated in a 


contrary ſenſe. The axe was raiſed over the 
head of Mr. Teron, when the ruffians recol- 
ledted that he had a ſon about ten years old, 
To enjoy at once the -ſpettacle of the fa. 
ther's blood and the boys tears, he is brought 


to the place of execution. His tears, his la- 


mentations add a new charm to their ferocious 
extacy, and the parent falls under the eyes of 
his child, who is bathed in the blood wy him 


to whom he owed his exiſtence, 


A great many other victims were immo- 
lated by the ſanguinary Girondiſts, whocarry- 
ing fire and ſword into the neighbouring vil- 

lages, 
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lages, murdered every inoffenſive cottager 
who was ſuſpetted of an attachment to the old 
church eſtabliſhment. Five and twenty or 
thirty prieſts ſhared the ſame fate, and among 
the reſt another Baltide of Berias; he was 
found in his brothers barn, dragged into the 
kennel, and there covered with wounds. 

Thus the deluded Huguenots of the South, 
perſecuted and maſſacred the catholic clergy, 


for refuſing to take the oath which they them- 


ſelves could not take without departing! from 
their own principles. For though the ereed 


had adopted many of the Calviniſtical tenets, 
ſtill it retained the maſs, epiſcopacy and con- 


feſſion. The'parſon and the prieſt muſt. with 


equal zeal reje& this oath, though from diffe- 


rent motives. Whence then this inveterate 
malice, this undaunting fury againſt a ſet of 
men, whoſe only crime, even in the eyes of 
theirperſecutors, is the refuſal of this oath. The 
nature of the revolution will explain the my- 
ſtery. The unbeliever and the uſurper im- 
pelled the jacobins; the jacobins bullied the 
Huguenots; the devil encouraged them all; 
and filled them all with the ſame frenzy. Thus 
God made uſe of them all to try his church, 
and his prieſts forgave 'all. They efteemed 
themſelves happy in an occaſion to die for 
their faith. | 
The 
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The impreſſion was ſalutary, and it was 
laſting. Perſecution had purified the hearts 
of the clergy. If there were ſome who had 
not ſufficiently entered into the deſigns of 
providence to detach themſelves from this 
world; the greater number being now called 
upon to ſuffer for Jeſus Chriſt, reflected with 
pleaſure on theſe words, Happy are you 
« when men hate you and perſecute you for 
« my name.” Strengthened by the divine 
promiſes, if on one hand they wept over the 
fataÞ&rrors and blindneſs of their enemies, on 
the other they reaſoned thus with themſelves; 
| Theſe are the bright days of the church, the 
time of probation, grace and courage to the 
ſincere chriſtian, and of glory to God. We 
defended the cauſe of religion when it opened 
to us the path to the honors and the riches of 
this world; let us now prove that we love and 
ſerve it for its own ſake. In the confeſſionals 
and in the pulpit we often repeated to the 
faithful, that there can be no true love of 
God, no ſincere regret for having offended 
him, if we are not conſequently diſpoſed ra- 
ther to die, than to violate his faith and his 
law; let our example now confirm theſe leſ- 
ſons. Let us lay hold of the crown which he 
vouchſaſes to preſent to us, and if France is 
Part II. 1 ( OY to 
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to be purified by martyrs, happy will they be 
Wks ſhall enjoy this honor. 

The time approached when theſe difpoſi- 


tions were to be juſtified by Whole heca- 


tombs of ſlaughtered prieſts. The clergy of 
Paris were prepared for this event, by daily 


accounts of their brethren murdered” in the 


provinces: The very ſame day on which thoſe 


of Vans had the honor to ſeal their faith with 
their blood, other vifims' were Tacrificed at 


* 1 * I 


Bordeaux. 
This city, the rival of Paris in SUES, 


in faſhion and folly, had taken a leading ett 
in the revolution. The Girondin journaliſts 


and clubs had long marked out the nonjuring 
clergy to popular fury. If on one hand the 
patriots and the Hugoenots then in power, 


were averſe to ſearch-warrants and pillage, 
and dared not to promiſe impunity to all the 


exceſſes of an enraged populace ; on the other 


it was evident they wiſhed them to extirpate 


the prieſts in ſome of thoſe tumultuary inſur- 


Teftions which threatened | no immediate dan- 


ger to private property. They were expoſed 
to every inſult, every injury ſhort of aſſaſſi- 
nation. They ſpared the lives of Dom Gau- 
ban, a Benedidtin monk, and of the Abbe 


Gaudet; but the former by a decree of the 
legiſlative aſſembly, was ſentenced to three 


months 
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months impriſonment, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of criminality, and when -accquited 
it was thought a mercy that inſtead. of an in- 
demnity, he was ſuffered to eſcape with his 
life: the latter for having ſaid maſs in his on 
houſe, was conducted amidſt the hiiles and the 
menaces of the mob to the common hall, and 
after a confinement of ſix months was acquit- 
ted; but Mr. Devignes who had atted, as his 
counſel on the occaſion, ſaw a price ſet on his 
head, and only ſecured it by flight. On the 
F eaſt of the Aſcenſion. ſeveral prieſts were 
brought to the caſtle Tropette by a band of 
ſoldiers, maintained at a great expence. Mr. 
Monmirel was near loſing his head for hav- 
ing.choſen to perform the functions of a true 
paſtor in his,own pariſh, rather than uſurp the 
ſee of Bordeaux. All this did not ſatisfy the 
zeal of the clubs. A letter was now forged, 
and read publicly on the exchange, giving an 
account of ſix hundred - prieſts and nobles 
aſſembled. at St. Malo, to favor a deſcent of 
the Engliſh, and maſſacred by the people. 
The patriots could not conceal their joy at 
this intelligence. They allowed themſelves 

great merit for the protection they granted to 
the lives of the prieſts, and the moderation of 
their addreſs, which ſolicited nothing more 


than their confinement. Rh 
SES on The 
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The grand feſtival was now near at hand; 

it was the 14th of July, the anniverſary of 
the federation, the day on which the tree of 
liberty was to be planted at Bordeaux. It 
vas thought neceſſary to water the roots of 
this tree with human blood. The Abbe 
Langoiran had an undoubted rights to this 
honor. Vicar general of a dioceſe where his 

profound erudition, his prudenee, his zeal, 
and his exemplary piety conciliated the eſteem, 
and encouraged the firmneſs of the clergy; he 
had been the marked object of perſecution. 
He was accuſed of having bound the priefts 
by oath never to take that which the aſſembiy 
had propoſed to them. His real crime was 
having anſwered an inſidious and blaſphemous 
letter, written in favor of the conſtitutional per- 
jury, by Mr. Duranthon, a magiſtrate of the 
diſtrict; having demonſtrated that this letter 
contained à þeap of errors, falſe quotations 
and ſophiſms, and having figned this letter, 
Which had a prodigious run. The patriots 
Rad not waited thus long to exprefs their in- 
dignation at this, and other performances on 
tbe ſame fide of the queſtion, A conftitu- 
tional curate had applied to him for ſome 
books onthe ſubjeft. The jacobin tradeſman 
employed to ſend them, was not aſhamed to 
break the ſeal, and to denoynice his employer, 


The 
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The judges declared that Mr. Langoiran had 
done nothing contrary to law. The next day 
the diſtria denounced this ſentence to the 
people, by a reſolution poſted up in every 
corner, and cried ahoug every ſtreet of the 


. towns 
The preparations for the patriotic feaſt 


fairly turned the heads of the people, and the 
citizens were alarmed at the daring inſolence 
of the mob. The watch word was the extir- 
pation of the clergy. All this while Mr. 
Langoiran remained quiet at home, By much 
perſuaſion Mr. de Lajarte at length prevailed 
upon him to retire for a few days to a ſmall 
country houſe at Caudẽran. It was about half 
a league from Bordeaux. There he found 
two other prięſts, Mr. Dupuis, a beneficed 
clergyman of St. Michael, and the Rev. Fa- 
"uy Pannetier, a Carm. From him I ſhall 
ribe a candid, impartial narrative of this 
_, tion. | 
A little after four i in the morning, an 
anos rabhle inveſted the houſe, and thunder- 
ing againſt the door, declared they would 
break it down if jt was not immediately open- 
ed. Neceſſity obliged us to comply, and in 
they ruſhed. The firſt compliment was, that 
they would blow our brains out if they found 


any hen 4 arms in the donc. The houſe was 
ſcarched, | 
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ſearched, and no arms found. They then 
ordered us to follow them, and we were con- 


ducted to the municipality of the place. The 
mayor and the other magiſtrates ſaw no reaſon; 


to commit us. We were on the point of be- 
ing diſmiſſed, when Mr. Langoiran was ac- 
cufed of an attempt to bribe one of the ſol- 
diers by the offer of ſix livres. This imputa- 
tation void of probability and unſupported by 
proof, afforded a pretext to the proſecutore to 
condutt us before a juſtice of the peace. He 


read the minutes of the proceſs, and pronounc- 


ed the whole to be illegal. His ſentence was 
diſregarded, and the captain of our guards 


ſeized Mr. Langoiran by the collar, and con- 


duQed us to the priſon of Canderan. It was 


dark and unwholeſome, without any one con- 
venience. We begged Mr. Langoiran might 


bave a chair and were refuſed. We had no 
light but from a hole about a foot ſquare, and 


through it we heard inceſſant oaths. of * 
moſt horrid imprecationns. 
During the twelve hours that we paſſed 
here, we "entertained ourſelves with prayer 
and ſpiritual converſation ſuitable to our fi- 
tuation. We abandoned ourſelves - to the 
will of providence, we accepted with refigna- 
tion the ſufferings prepared for us, and we 
repeated with pleaſure that beautiful paſſage of 
ELSE WL 0s the 
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hat bappened after this.” +» 
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the Abts of the Apoſtles; They went from the 


council rejoicing that they were found worthy to 


ufer ignominy for the name of. Feſus Chriſt. 


Mr. Langoiran found great comfort from theſe 
words, and God gave him grace to enter into 
the ſentiments of the martyr Ignatius, when 
he tried out; I when I am expoſed to the beaſts 
in the amphitheatre, they ſhould” ſpare me as they 


have other martyrs, I would provoke them to de- 
vour me tat 1 may become the bread of the elect. 
He deſired me to hear his confeſſion, and he 


made it in the ſpirit of the moſt lively com- 


punction. Then taking his pencil he marked 


the money he had in truſt for the relief of 


indigent prieſts, and gave it into my hands. 


About ſeven in the evening we were takeu 
from our priſon to the department. 

On the road we met with the moſt inj u- 
rious treatment. When ve entered the court 


of the department, their threats and impreca- 


tions were ſoon followed by blows. At that 
moment, from an impulſe which I did not then 


diſtinguiſh, and for which I cannot now ac- 


count, I made the beſt of my way towards a 
room in the houſe. Heaven favored this in- 
voluntary motion; no one attempted to ſtop 
me. I found a perſon at the door who kindly 
permitted me to enter. I know. nothing of 
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Other WA have enabled us to con- 
tinue the narration, As ſoon as the jacobins 
of Bordeaux were informed that Mr. Lan- 
goiran was apprehended, they diſpatched freſh 
emiſſaries to Cauderan; ſome travelled on 
ſoot, others in carriages. All contributed to 
inflame the paſſions of the people, Several 
hand bills were diſtributed to this effect; Mr. 
Longoiram is talen; fie mill this day be brought 
from Cauderan to Bordeaux; he is unn er, 
commended to the true patrios. 
At the entrance of the court of the 3 
ment, the Abbe Dupuis received a firſt wound,- 
and a general diſcharge ſoon brought him 
- lifeleſs'to the ground. A young man, about 
fifteen or ſixteen years of age, was obſerved 
to cut a hole in the cheek with a knife to hold 
the head while others cut it off. As this ope- 
ration did not ſucceed amidſt this tumultuous 
crowd, they held the legs and dragged the 


body along the ſtreets, the ramparts and place | : 


Dauphine, till they ename to the middle of 1 
Touny, where they were Is by a file of 
grenadiers, 

Mr. Langoiran had 5uft fot kis Gone on. n be 
firſt ep of the ſtairs, when be was Ropped by 


8 a pull at the fkirt of his coat, and received a | 


ſtroke which brought him to the ground. A * 
1 filence enſued. The diſtant ſpec- 
x tator # 


tators enquired eagerly what was going for- 
ward, when the bleeding head was produced 
to view. The ruffian who held it cried aloud ; 
Off with your hats! Long live the nation ! and 
the populace bare-headed anſwered, Tong live 
the natton ! 

The head, affixed to a pike, was carried 
about the town from eight in the evening 
to two in the morning. It was followed by 
about thirty men, and ten thouſand national 
guards, then under arms, ſtood tame ſpeQators 
of the ſcene. An officer on guard, endea- 
vouring to put a ſtop to the tumult, was aban- 
en by his ſoldiers. 

Mr. de Lajarte, and ſome other Klett of 
the generous martyrs, had applied to the de- 
partment, to the municipality, to Mr. Courſon 
commander of the national guards, for protec- 
tion from the ſwords of the aſſaſſins; twenty 
men would have ſecured them; but they were 
refuſed. They choſe to ſpend the day in an 


 idleparade along the Champ de Mars, in danc- 


ing round the tree of liberty, and-to, give a 
pompous reception, amidſt the ſound of mar- 
tial inſtruments, to Mr. Duranthon, whoſe er- 
rors had been ſo ably repelled by Mr. Langoi- 
ran, and who after holding the ſeals a few 
days at Paris was now ſinking into private life. 


On entering the court of the department, he 


_— beheld 
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beheld the wetilareet rembing-of urs band 

ran: He was ſtrück with horror; and turning 
to the magiſtrates; this crime, ſays he, is o. 
ing either to your hatred,” or your cowardice. 
To wipe off this ſtain, on the next day appear- 
ed a proclamation ſetting forth, that the crime 
committed on the preceding day required a 
ſtrong executive government; but that he 
abandoned tie Helin to: the gage. o «fy _ 
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bn centre the revolution, was celebrated at Un 


moges, by the death of Mr. Chabrol. This 
clergyman was a famous bone ſetter. He was: 
egually ſkilled in the theory, and diſintereſted 


in the practice, and the poor were brought to 


his houſe from all quarters of che kingdom. 


He was aſſaſſinated by men who owed him the 


uſe of their arms. His gigantic ſtature and 
athletie habit of body made him another Milo 
of Crotòne. His temper was quick, impetu- 
ous and warm. If he may be conſidered as a 


martyr, his denth was not charadteriſed by the 


milder vittues which diftipguithed the other 
confeſfors of jeſus Chriſt. He dreaded the 
guilt of perjury, and refufed to take the oath, 
but be was impatient bf the inſulting ill uſage 
which followed this refüſal. He had not be- 
fore his eyes the meek behaviour of the divine 


Wt FR 
madel of martyrs, who was filent under the 


outrages of his executioners, or only opened 7 


bis mouth to pray for them He ſhewed the 


firmneſs of a prieſt againſt ſchiſm and herely ; 


he died like a Hercules. Three ſoldiers en- 
ter his houſe under pretence of ſearching for 
arms; he hears them abuſing bis maid in the 
paſſage. For a moment he contains himſelf, 
makes ſuitable repreſentations on the impro- 
priety of their behaviour, and offers them the 


only gun he has in the houſe. Aſtoniſlied at 


the tameneſs of bis behaviour, one of the gre- 
nadiers thinks be may inſult him with impu- 
nity, and lifts up his arm to ſtrike him. Cha- 


brol at that inſtant, unmindful of every thing 


elle; and conſcious only of his ſtrength, ſeizes 


the grenadier by the collar, and lays him pro- 


ſtrate at his feet. One of his comrades, 
eager to avenge the honour of his corps, un- 


dertakes his defence; he is ſeized and level- 


led with the duſt. The third thus ſatisfied 
with the ſtrength of his antagoniſt, runs to the 
guard houſe, and returns with chirty grenadiers 


completely armed. Chabrol lets them ap- 
proach without oppoſition, and then, putting 
himſelf at their head, commands them to fol- 


Jow him to a juſtice of ibe peace. Here be 
pleads his innecence, and, to avoid farther 
aniſchief, intreats his worſhip to let him retire 
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through another door. The magiſtrate, inti- 
midated by a furious mob, obliges him to face 

his purſuers. Chabrol ruſhes out into the 
middle of the ſtreet, and is preſently furround- 

ed by a thouſand deſperate banditti, ſome arm- 

ed with clubs, others with guns, ſabres, or 

knives. He receives their aſſaults, and, like 

a towering giant, he ſtands indignant and in- 
vincible. Some he drives before him, others 
he throws to the ground. One is diſarmed, 
and another receives the wound which was 
aimed at his breaſt. His blood flows freely, 
and a thouſand bayonettes have penetrated his 
fleſh, he draws them out with his bands, and 
returning them into the badies of thoſe from 
whom he had received them, he ſends them 
reeling to fall amidſt the thickeſt of the crowd. 
The loſs of blood weakens and exhauſts him, 
he falls, and the mercileſs ſcoundrels cry out, 
that he muſt be hoiſted to the lamp iron. This 
threat provoked him, and gave him new 
ſtrength. He raiſes himſelf up, and ſeizing 
one Montegu a ſtout robuſt grenadier, throws 
him to a great diſtance among the aſſaſſins. 
But numbers muſt at length prevail; he falls a 
ſecond tima, and expires. His laſt groan is 
followed by the ferocious cry of victory. The 
coward is always cruel, and this daſtardly mob 
noy ſet no bounds to their inſults; they trip 
I = 4 off 
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off his cloaths, and diſpute the property of his 
bloody caſſock torn to rags. Thole they carry 
in triumph at the end of their muſkets. The 
next day, when a conſtitutional prieſt was 
waiting to perform the laſt duties over his 
. - mangled remains, two men arrived at his houſe 
from the country, conducted by their friensd, 
ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of their generous bene. 
factor, for the cure of a diſlocated arm and a 
broken leg. Here they Jearnt what encou- 
ragement was given by the convention to uſe- 
ful induſtry and a diſintereſted charity. 

About this time the venerable father Do- 
rothee d'Alengon, a capucin friar, ſuffered for 
the ſame cauſe, but with diſpoſitions widely 
different. Modeſt, edifying, meek and hymble 
of heart, he had long been eſteemed for his 
zeal and all the virtues which can adorn a reli- 
gious ſtate of life, of which he continued to 
wear the habit after he had been driven, with 
his brethren, from their houſes. He ſpent the 
night and the day in hearing confeſſions and 
adminiſteting to the ſick the laſt comforts of 
religion. He was denounced before the mu- 
nicipal magiſtrates, who among other things 
aſked him ; who are you? He anſwered, a ca- 
pucin, and I have promiſed to God that I would 
 be,andIalways will be a capucin. While he was 


under examination, he heard the mob calling 
118110 ; | | for | 
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for his head. This animated him to a more 
explicit profeſſion of his faith, The magi- 
ſtrates condemned him to a few days impri- 


fonment. The banditti had paſſed another 


ſentence on him. As he came out of court, 
he was met by a band of aſſaſſins, and aſſaulted. 


He appeared among them as he had done 
among his guards, the eaſy victim that is led 


to the altar without reſiſtanee; the juſt man, 
the holy religious man, who under the axe of 


the executioner bleſſes the God for whom he 
ſuffers: Father Dorothée was firſt thrown 


down and dragged along the ſteps. ' The ruf. 
fians threw him down the ſtaireaſe; he was 


much bruiſed, but they ſoon put an end to his 


| miſery. His head was now placed on the 
cartiage of a canon, and ſevered from his body. 


The populace was worked up te ſuch a frenzy, 
that while they carried about the head of a 
prieſt, who had no treaſure but his piety, no 

ambition but the ſalvation of ſouls, they fond. 
ly imagined they had obtained a triumph ayer 


; the moſt formidable ariſtocracy. 


"PF do not pretend to give an accurate un of 
the priefts who were ſacrificedin popular com- 
motion in the prov inees, during the months of 

July and Auguſt, while a ſyſtem of more ex- 
tenfive miſchief was s planni ng at Paris. But 1 
muſt not omit to mention che caſe of xir Pu. 
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portail de la Binardiere, a native of St. Jouen 
in Perche, late curate of our Lady of Ham in 
the dioceſe of Mans, aged fifty-two years. 
He now lived with his mother who was in her 
ninetieth year. Bertrand, an apoſtate monk 
of St. Maur, bis ſucceſſor took it into his head 
to prevail with him to countenance hisperjury,” 
or to obtain ſome mark of his approbation. 
Neither threats nor intreaties ſucceeded. Mr, 
Duportail was not a man to deceive the people 
by a treacherous oorreſpondence. The apo 
ſtate applies to the jacobin clubs. A band of 
ruffians is iinmedimely diſpatched to the houſe 
where” Duportail reſided. The cries, the 
groans, the lamentations of the aged mother, 
whoſe only ſupport he was, made no impreſ— 
ſion on the obdurate villains. He is dragged 
to the public ſquare, and there the, banditti, 
after whetting their ſabres under his eyes, and 
preſenting cheir muſkets to the right and the 
left of his neck, command him either to ſwear | 
or to die. I have taken other oaths. to my 

«God and my. n I will, not betray them 
te by. taking yours, At that inſtant his bead 
was ſevered ”" ay body, and borh fell tothe 
ground. : 2d; 0 8 

The aſafCins of, Mr. William de St. — 
vicar of Marcẽ in the dioceſe of Seez,. born at 


nnen years, ſcorned to 
bes | . toop 
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ſtoop to the ftale pretext of the oath to cover 
their. hatred of the catholic religion. They 
were patriots of Pont-Ecrepin and of Cour- 
teilles in the lower Normandy. They had 
found him in his ſamily-houſe, and pretended 
that they wiſhed to conduct him to Falaiſe. 
They halted at Pont-Ecrepin to pay their de- 
votions to the tree of liberty. Here they pe- 
remptorily commanded him to renounce the 
Pope and his religion. He anſwered; you 
may murder me, but I ſhall ever acknowledge 
the Pope to be the ſucceſſor to St. Peter, to 
his authority, and the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt on 
earth; I will live and die faithful to the catho- 
lie religion. The raffians meaſured their in- 
humanity by the gradations of his refuſal. 
They firſt cut off his hair, and then one of his 
ears. At length, levelling three muſkets at 
bis heart, his breaft, and. his head, they call 
upon him for a final anſwer. He repeats it 
with increaſed energy. They all then fired at 
once, and his body fell lifeleſs at the foot of 
the tree of liberty, while his ſoul, freed from 
the incumbrance of the fleſh, mounted up to 
heaver, and was joyſully received by the 
prince of the apoſtles, whaſe ſucceſſors and 
whoſe rights he had fo valiantly defended. 
be view of the jacobins in theſe aſſaſſi- 
nations, was to accuſtom the people to ſee the 
FIR blood 
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blood of the prieſts flow, and to prepare them 
to ſee it flow in greater abundance. Towards 
the end of July, they began to find a pretext 
for the experiment of theſe horrors. Mr. 
Chaudet, a curate in the dioceſe of Rouen, 
but then retired to Paris, was the firſt victim of 
their wicked machinations. A groupe of looſe 
women ſeeing him paſs by with a cart load of 
leather, flew upon him as the author of the 
enhanced price of their ſhoes. He was with 
difficulty reſcued from their hands, and con- 
ducted to the court of the fedtion. He made 
it appear that the leather was the property of 
a ſhoemaker who was his relation, and had de- 
ſired him to ſee it delivered at his warehouſe. 
Mr. Chaudet was acquitted. But ſome ſuſpi- 
cious perſons, mingled in the crowd, excited 
the reſentment of the populace, eſpecially of 
that deſcription of females well known at Pa- 
ris for a boundleſs credulity, and who having 
ſacrificed their chaſtity in early youth become 
the bravoes of their ſex, and ſurpaſs in iraſci- 
bility and in cruelty the tigers themſelves. 
Theſe vixens attacked Mr. Chaudet in his 
houfe, threw him out of winday, and murdered 
him as he fell. | „ 
The jacobins could not prevent the indig- 
nation of every man of hono ur, but they found 
. „ that 
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that they might go ſtill greater lengths without 
danger from the courts of law. The depart- 


ments continued to impriſon the nonjuring 
prieſts. Two hundred were confined in the 


ſeminary of Mans, in conſequence of a reſo- 
tion of La Sarthe, bearing date the fixth of 
Auguſt. Three hundred were in the priſons 
of Cennes; others were confined at Nantes, 
at Port Louis, and in other towns. The great 


exploſion was now hourly 'expeQted, which 
was to crown the efforts of rebellion and im- 


| piety. FIG : 1 5 oo : 25 
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P, ROPHETIC. orators ih the 1 
chair, and enlightened teachers of religion, in 


numerous publications, had long announced 


to France, and to the court of its monarch, the 


terrible truth, that the reign of impiety would 


not be eſtabliſhed but on the ruins of the 
throne, and altar. The French revolution 

ſeemed to have undertaken the fatal taſk of 
_ verifying this prediction. 


In the firſt national aſſembly, men I the 


greateſt profligacy, ſuch as the elder Mira- 
beau: illuſtrious rebels, ſuch as Philip of Or- 


leans: ineffective charaQers, fooliſhly. ambi- | 


tious of popular applauſe, ſuch as La F ayette: 
men of the blackeſt ingratitude, ſuch as t 

Lameths: atrocious ſouls, ſuch as the B 

naves: dark ſophiſts, and pigmy politicians, 
ſuch as Syeys, with the horde of Rabaud, 
Target and Chapellier, bad impoſed on France 
Part III. A a con- 


Progreſs of the 


double conſpi- 
racy againſt the 
throne & altar. 


Py 
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a conſtitution, which made the monarch a Va 
let of the communes. | 

In that ſame aſſembly, hypocritical tyrants, 
ſuch as Camus, Treillard, and:d'Expilly, dis- 
figuring religion, and ſubjefting the goſpel, 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles, to the caprices of the 
age, had ſubſtituted a phantom for the church, 
intruders for the lawful paſtors, ſchiſm for 

unity, for reality and truth illuſion and error. 
Far more profound profligates than theſe, 
more atrocious tyrants, and more monſtrous 
ſophiſts, the ſelected chiefs of later jacobin 
conſpirators, Pethion, Briſſot, Robeſpiere, 
Marat and Danton had confided to the firſt 
only half of their deep concerted plots. The 
powers of the king, whoſe name even now was 
odious, were thus ſuffered to be gradually 
weakened and enervated by a conſtitution, 
that was afterwards to be annihilated; altars, 
whoſe downfal had already been planned, were 
plundered; and prieſts, finally doomed to fde- 
ſtruction, were calumniated and depoſed. For 
ten months paſt the jacobin legiflators, and the 
jacobin municipal officers were ſecretly em- 
ployed in concerting meaſures for theſe new 
projets of the revolution. The fame attempts, 
and the ſame, progreſs againſt the king and 
clergy clearly indicated the approach of the 
[PLL F014 Daley 1- 1 2463;7 DES © This 
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ſame cataſtrophe, which was to give the laſt 
blow to the double proſcription. 

\  Briflot was ready with his Girondifts, Verg- 
naux, Guadet, and Genſonnet, and bad . 
ready drawn up the decrees, which were to 
pull down the edifice of the firſt aſſembly, and 
deſtroy that conſtitutional monarch, who had 
been placed on the throne of the ancient kings 
of the French. All the crimes, that were to 
be imputed to Lewis XVI. thereby apparently 
to authorize his ſuſpenſion, impriſonment, and 
death, were committed by thoſe very men, 
who were then preparing to impute them to 


him: who by their own avowal had committed 


them with the ſole view of making them after. 
wardsfall on his head. Brifſot and his jacobins 
had forced the king to declare war againſt 


| Auſtria and Pruſſia, becauſe they foreſaw, that 


after the | Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies had 
entered France, the king might plauſibly be 


accuſed of having invited them to re-eſtabliſh 


his former power and authority. They had 
fomented all the troubles in the provinces and 
capital, thereby wiſhing to impreſs on the 
minds of the people a perſuaſion, that 
they were never to enjoy again peace and 
plenty, as long as there ſhouldfit on the throne 
a king intereſted in the encouragement of diſ- 
. under the new laws: as long as France 
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a conſtitution, which made the monarch a va- 
let of the communes. 

In that ſame aſſembly, hypocritical tyrants, 
ſuch as Camus, Treillard, and d' Expilly, dis- 
figuring religion, and ſubje&ing the goſpel, 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles, to the caprices of the 
age, had ſubſtituted a phantom for the church, 
intruders for the lawful paſtors, ſchiſm for 

unity, for reality and truth illufion and error. 
Far more profound profligates than theſe, 
more atrocious tyrants, and more monſtrous 
ſophiſts, the ſelected chiefs of later jacobin 
conſpirators, Pethion, Briſſot, Robeſpiere, 
Marat and Danton- had confided to the firſt 
only half of their deep concerted plots. The 
powers of the king, whoſe name even now was 
odious, were thus ſuffered to be gradually 
weakened and enervated by a conſtitution, 
that was afterwards to be annibilated; altars, 
whoſe downfal had already been planned, were 
plundered; and prieſts, finally doomed to fde- 
ſtruction, were calumniated and depoſed. For 
ten months paſt the jacobin legiflators, and the 
jacobin municipal officers were ſecretly em- 
ployed in concerting meaſures for theſe new 
projetts of the revolution. The fame attempts, 
and the ſame progreſs againſt the king and 
clergy clearly indicated the approach of the 
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ſame cataſtrophe, which was to give the laſt 
blow to the double proſcription. 

Briſſot was ready with his Girondiſts, Verg- 
naux, Guadet, and Genſonnet, and bad al- 
ready drawn up the decrees, which were to 
pull down the edifice of the firſt aſſembly, and 
deſtroy that conſtitutional monarch, who had 
been placed on the throne of the ancient kings 
of the French. All the crimes, that were to 
be imputed to Lewis XVI. thereby apparently 
to authorize his ſuſpenſion, impriſonment, and 
death, were committed by thoſe very men, 
who were then preparing to impute them to 
him: who by their own avowal had committed 
them with the ſole view of making them after. 
wardsfall on his head. Briſſot and his jacobins 
had forced the king to declare war againſt 
Auſtria and Pruſſia, becauſe they foreſaw, that 
after the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies had 
entered France, the king might plauſibly be 
accuſed of having invited them to re-eſtabliſh 
his former power and authority. They had 
fomented all the troubles in the provinces and 


capital, thereby wiſhing to impreſs on the 


minds of the people a perſuaſion, that 


they were never to enjoy again peace and 


plenty, as long as there ſhouldfit onthe throne 
a king intereſted in the encouragement of diſ- 
content under the new laws: as long as France 


ſhould | 
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mould be governed by a king, too weak to be | 
able to reſiſt, or too ambitious to wiſh to de- 
feat the incurſions of an enemy. Briſſot and 
his jacobins, and eſpecially Pethion, called + 
loudly for the downfal of Lewis XVI, as the 
only remedy of the evils then threatening the 
empire, in as much as it might lead to the for- 
mation of that convention, which was to anni- 
bilate in France even the title of a king. 
The majority of the French nation diſap- 
proved theſe proceedings. In vain did Briſ- 
ſot attempt to ſound the diſpoſitions of the 
departments: haying divided the national aſ- 
ſembly, he found that a decided majority was 
againſt him. It was then declared, that what 
could not be obtained by perſuaſion ſhould be 
effected by violence and maſſacres. Under 
the ſpecious name of federifts, ruffians from 
all the provinces were called up to the capita}, 
which had been previouſly raiſed to the higheſt 
degree of ferment, and the day was fixed in 


which the laſt and fatal oe” was to overturn 


einn ”ͥ abolle opens 
France then ingulphed in terror, or frantie 
with fury, was one day to learn the object and 


tendency of that complot in its general plan 
and execution, the moſt inſidious and atro- 
cious that ever diſgraced the annals of wick- 


edneſs. It was one day to be explained to 


the 


— 


ä 1 | 
the world in the writings of Briſſot, and in the 
public declarations of Vergnaux and Louvet, 

: when ſucceſs having emboldened theſe grand 
conſpirators to withdraw the veil, with which 
they had covered their perfidy, they gloried 
in the execrable atchievement. On the firſt 
_ exploſion of this new conſpiracy, the citizens 
of Paris ſhuddered with horror and amaze- 
ment without daring to attempt any oppoſi- 
tion, whilſt the furious populace, and hired 
bands of ruffians were blindly led on to the 
perpetration of a crime, the final miſchief of 
which they were totally unacquainted with. 
The death of the non-juring prieſts was 
an eſſential part of this general conſpiracy. 
The atrocious municipal officers had ſecretly 
made up catalogues of all thoſe, who were in 


Paris, and of thoſe eſpecially, who had been 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed by their zeal or writings 
in favour of religion. Their names, and pla- 
ces of abode. were accurately diſtinguiſhed. 


Part of the 
new conſpiracy 


againſt thecler- 
BY- 


with the principal reaſons, for which they were 


to be arreſted. 
The tenth of Auguſt was definitively fixed 
on to be the laſt day of the French monarchy : 
a day the memory of which will always be ter- 
Tible on account of the horrors, maſſacres, and 
carnage committed by the ruffians, and odious 
on account of the perfidy and wickedneſs of 
Wy the 
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80 
the conſpirators; a lengthened day of woe, 


humiliations, affliftions and outrages for Lewis 


XVI. and the Queen! An army compoſed of 


ſixty thouſand affaflins, of national traitors, and 


of all the populace that was to be collected in 
the ſuburbs of St. Antoine and St. Marceau, 


beſieged the palace of the Thuilleries. The 
king was driven to the neceſſity of ſeeking an 
alſylum in the hall of the legiſlators. Eight or 
nine hundred Swiſs guards, after having per- 
formed prodigies of fidelity and valour, were 


almoſt all ſacrificed to the fury of the aſſailants: 


the palace was pillaged, and all the houſehold 


put to the ſword. All the precious collections 
of the arts in that ancient abode of kings fell 


a prey to the undiſcerning multitude: and for 

twelve hours theſe deluded wretches were ſo 
far tranſported with a ſavage rage againſt the 

king, his ſamily, and all that belonged to them, 


that they quenched their thirſt with the blood 


of the expiring victims, tore out the hearts of 
the dead, mutilated their e * eat 


their fleſh. 
The effembly. which the king had choſen 


for an aſylum, was a theatre of new ſcenes of 


horrors and atrocities, which the malice of his 
enemies had prepared for him. A conſtant 


ſucceſſion of enraged accuſers at the bar pour- 


edi in upon him a torrcnt of inſulting menaces 
110 
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and inveklives. The jacobin legiſlators filled 


the opprobrious chalice with whatever the moſt 
perfidious calumny could accumulate on a 


monarch, whoſe misfortunes and deſtruction 
were the ſweeteſt of their triumphs. He was 


abandoned by the daſtardly conſtitutionals, 
who joined Briſſot's faction. In bis preſence 


were paſſed decrees, that deprived him of his 
miniſters, and the moſt valuable rights of his 


crown, and which terminated in the impriſon- 


ment of him and his family, in the tower of 


the Temple, whence he was to be condufted 


to the ſcaffold. 


It had been foretold, that the altar and 
throne would fall at the ſame time. The tenth 
day of Auguſt was not yet paſſed, when already 
liſts of the biſhops, and non-juring prieſts had 


been delivered out from the hotel of the mu- 


Apainſt the 


nicipals to be diſtributed in all the ſections off 


Paris, with orders for the arreſting of thoſe 


prieſts, and impriſoning them in the church 
of the Carmes in the ſtreet Vangirard, or in 


the houſe of St, Firmin, St. Victor ſtreet. 


In order to reconcile the minds of the peo... 


ple to the ſpectacle, which theſe orders were 8 


preparing, a report was ſpread as early as that 
evening, that prieſts had been ſeen in arms, 
firing on the people, with the Swiſs and cour- 
ners, that many of them, and particularly 
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the Abbe, I. Enfant the celebrated king's 


preacher: were known, to have been killed 


in that combat. The ſame evening M. 1'Abbe 8 
de St. Far, who had been long abſent from 
Paris, was ſaid to have been taken with a 


falſe patrole, as alſo a certain Abbg de Bouil- 
lon, who never had an exiſtence. Some ruf- 
favs baving cut off the hands and head of a 
dead body, carried them about as the hands 


and, head of M. F Abbe Ringard curate of St. 
Germain l' Auxerrois, erying out in the 


ſtreets, Thus the nation puniſhes all refnac- 
tory prieſts and traitors, who have taken up 


arms againſt it with the Swiſs.” A month af. 
ter M. Abbe Ringard appeared at his ſeQion, 


and demanded a paſſport. The ruffians, who 
had ſo boldly declaxed, that they had cut off 
his hands and bead on the tenth of Auguſt, 


more enxaged than, aſtoniſhed. at bis appear- 


ance, drew. their ſabres to chaſtiſe him for ſo 


public a convittion of their impoſture, Sur- 


zounded by many other aſſaſſins in his fection, 
it was only by the exertions of an extraordi- 
nary. fixmneſs of character, and the vigorous 
ſupport of ſome honeſt friends, that leave was 


granted him to paſs over into England, where 


ia had de appineſs t9 ee bim a6. 
It was no longer neceſſary by: the means 


of artful impoſtures:to animata the api ae 


of 


1 


15 
of the vile populace, credulous citizens, or 
patriotic pikemen againſt the catholic clergy. 
The ſection of Luxembourg, flong diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its revolutionary zeal, was the firſt to 
execute the orders ſent out with the fatal liſt; 
On the eleventh day of Auguſt that ſec- 
tion afſembled thoſe of its patriots who ſeem- 
ed to be the moſt violent againſt prieſthood, 
and furniſhed them with all neceſſary inſtruc- 
tions. Several companies armed with bayo- 
nets or pikes vere diſtributed in different 
quarters of the pariſh of St; Sulpice. They 
declared to the people, who were curious to 
- know the object of their commiſſion, that 
they had been ſent out in ſearch of the ene. 
mies of their country: it was not long a ſecret 
- who theſe pretended enemies were. One 
of the firſt, who was conducted to priſon by 
theſe guards was M. Dullau, archbiſhop of 
Arles. That prelate, generally acknowledged 
as one of the luminaries of France, had ſhewn 
from the beginning of the revolution a pru- 
dence and moderation which in all appear- 
ance ought to have ſcreened him from parti- 
cular perſecution. Always in union With the 
fees of other true biſhops, he had undoubt- 
edly paid the common homage to truth : but 
diffident of his own ſtrength he had never 
DV his voice on any particular occaſion. 

Wo He 


Prieſts in Paris. 
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He had not even made any-proteſtations in 
favour of a ſee ſo much revered, as his had 
been from the primitive ages of the church; 
nor publiſned one of thoſe paſtoral letters, 
which almoſt all the other biſhops of France 
had thought it their duty to addreſs to their 
flocks on the ſuppreſſion of their ſees, or on 
the intruſion of ſchiſmatics. The only work 
written by bim during the revolution, and 
. which was not publiſhed in his name, was 
an addreſs to the king on the decree of 
the 26th of May, which baniſhed all non- 
Jjuring prieſts: and there were few biſhops in 
France, whoſe zeal had not been more con- 
ſpicuous than that of M. Dullau.“ It will here- 


after appear, that if he had thought it prudent , 


to ſay little, in order not to irritate the evil 
minded, that ſilence, which in the firſt inſtance 
might be deemed reproachable, was in him 
neither the effect of a culpable condeſcend- 
ence, or baſe, weakneſs, and that if hoe 
die. 'On the nn * he n 
he adyanced. up to them with the firmneſs, and 
tranquillity of a man, who is conſcious of the 
majeſty of the cauſe he is to ſuffer for. He 


„ „ 


was conducted to the ſeQion, and confined 1 in 
a ball, whither had been ſent already many 


an that had refided in the neighbourhood. 
The 


1 
The public hatred no longer made the 
' ſame diſtinction as the law between prieſts 
called funRionaries, that is to ſay, between 
thoſe employed in the miniſtry, or in public 
inſtructions in the pariſhes, or in the colleges, 
and thoſe who were not charged with thoſe 
functions. The national bayonet or pikemen 
with the liſts in their hands, marched to the 
| houſes marked as the reſidence of ſome non- 
juring prieſts; ſeizing all indiſcriminately, 
they dragged them triumphantly to their pri- 
on, the ſtupid populace accompanying them 
every where with as eager peals of applaule, 
as if they had beholden Brunſwick's army led 
captive through the ſtreets. Theſe innocent 
and inoffenſive victims were every where in- 


ſulted and reviled ; and ſeveral attempts were 


made by an outrageous: mob to ſnatch them 
from the guards, and deſtroy them immedi- 
ately. Some: honeſt citizens concealed many, 
or gave them. timely notice to fly from their - 
purſuers. But the rage of the pretended pa- 
riots was extreme, when once they had mark. 
ed their prey. They threatened the maſters 
of houſes, made the moſt minute reſearches 
in every corner, and repeated their viſits, eſ- 
 pecially when the prieſt, they wiſhed to take, 
had ſhewn any extraordinary zeal in admi- 
niſtering the ſacraments to thoſe ſick perſons 
; who 


„ 
who had refuſed the adminiſtration of intru- 
ders. M. l'Abbé Phrenier, a prieſt of St. 
Sulpice, had been diſtinguiſhed by a zealous 
diſcharge of thoſe duties. Having effected 
his eſcape the moment before the arrival of 
the national guards, they carried off inſtead of 
him M. FAbbe de la Pannonie : they never- 
theleſs returned nine times in ſearch of M. 

Abbé Phrenier. 

M. P Abbe Guillon was lodged i in the IVR | 
paw When a young man he had given 
aſtoniſhing. proofs of an extenſive erudition, 
and particularly in a work entitled Paralltle 
les Revolutions: the pikemen had been thrice 
at the houſe where he lodged. Miſtaking 
the apartment, they found another elergyman, 
who had been long indiſpoſed, and every day 
expected his final diſſolution. The ruffians 
even ſeeing the condition he was in vere 
moved to compaſſion, and ſuffering him to 
remain in his bed, they returned to give an 
account of what had happened. Not long 
after they appeared again, and even then had 
not reſolution enough to execute their com- 
miſſion ; till after having repeatedly received 
the moſt preſſing injunctions, they returned a 
third time, and dragged. n in e ne 
ſtate to bis ſektion. 7? 


Not- 


EKA 
Notwithſtanding the unwearied. diligence 
of theſe reſearches, the extravagant rage of 
the ruffians was diſappointed in one of the 
moſt deſirable of their victims. Three days 
before one of theſe profligate wretches en- 
deavouring to raiſe a mob againſt M. de Pan- 
ſemon, curate of St. Sulpice, went to his 
houſe, and with a drawn ſabre demanded his 
head, That zealous paſtor was no longer 
permitted by the faithful to make his appear- 
- ance, and was conveyed out of the reach of 
his perſecutors. 
The jacobins were renamagaled fos this 
loſs by the capture of two illuſtrious vidlims. 
The two brothers de la Rochefoucauld, one 
biſhop. of Beauvais and the other of Saintes, 
were both ſeized in their own apartments. 
The ruffians more zealous to arreſt M. de 
Beauvais offered to liberate M. de Saintes. 
Gentlemen, ſaid this worthy prelate, I have 
always been united to my brother by the 
bonds of the moſt affeQtionate friendſhip, and 
now ſtill more ſo by our attachment to the 
ſame cauſe. As a reſpe& for religion, and 
a horror of perjury are his only crime, I am 
not leſs culpable. I cannot ſee him taken off | 
to, priſon without accompanying him: : if he 
muſt. go; take me alſo with him. 


When 


Ch 16:3] 


When we were Frenchmen, this language 


would have procured the liberty of the two 


brothers: in theſe degenerate and revolu- 
tionary days both the one and the other were 
impriſoned. On that day forty-ſix eccleſiaſ- 
tics had been arreſted in that pariſh. As they 
arrived they were all conducted to the ſame 
hall, where they- mutually congratulated each ; 
other on their being deſtined to ſuffer for the 
cauſe of Jeſus Chriſt. In the preſence, diſ- 
courſe, and example of the archbiſhop ' of 
Arles they all found the greateſt comfort and 


ſupport. About ten o'clock in the evening 


they were all cited ts appear at the committee 
of the ſeftion, which held its ſeſſions at the 


ſeminary of St. Sulpice. That houſe, where 


many of them had received their education, 
' reminded them of the great principles they had 
there imbibed, and if the ſectaries added a 


new inſult to religion by making choice of 
the ſeminary for a tribunal of the perſecutors 


of the clergy, it was a new triumph for that 
religion to ſee its miniſters confeſs their faith 


before tyrants in that very place where they 


had received the earlieſt ne of the 


moſt ſacred duties. 


Arraigned before the committee, the pre- 
ſident aſked them, if they had taken the oath 


preſcribed by the n they all anſwered, 
That 


that they had not. He then deſired to know, 
if any of them were willing to take it then: 
they all unanimouſly declared, that they could 
neither then, nor at any other time take an 


oath that was contraty to their conſcience. 


The committee then ordered them to be ſeiz- 
ed, and confined in the church of the Carmes, 
Vaugirard-ſtreet, near the Luxembourg, after 
having ſearched them and taken away even 
canes. The commiſſary Lerat ordered each 


of them to be conducted between two armed 


ſoldiers, and-placed himſelf at the head of the 
march, anxiouſly watchful chat! none of them 
made their eſcape. | | 

At the entrance of the church the ſame 
commiſſary called over-all their names, and 
left the moſt rigorous orders with the ſentinels, 
that the priſoners ſhould not be ſuffered to 
have the leaſt communication with one ano- 
ther. Theſe orders were punQually fol- 
lowed. 115 1 


day, and were kept faſting till the day after. 
Having no beds, they were obliged to paſs the 
night on chairs. A particular place was that 
firſt night aſſigned for the archbiſhop of Arles 


near the rails, and oppoſite to the chief ſenti- 


nel. They were not even allowed to kneel 
Part III. | C _ down 


Many of theſe generous confeſſors, ar- 
reſted before dinner, had eaten nothing that 
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down and fay their prayers. © Inſtead of pi- 
ous hymns, which we wiſhed to ſing in honour 
of that God for whom we were ſuffering, we 


were under the neceſſity of hearing all that 


night,” faid to me one of the priſoners, * the 


invedives, horrible blaſphemies, and diſguſt- 


ing obſcenities of our guards. We were 
quietly ſeated in our chairs, without uttering 
one word, whilft they amuſed themſelves in 
walking round us, and inſolently obſerving in 
our countenances the impreſſions made by 
their oaths and imprecations: by the grace of 
God we were all heedleſs of their threats; In 
order to give us a preſentiment of the fate 
we were afterwards to undergo, moſt of them 


went up into the tribune, and there counter- 


feiting the ceremonies of the church, ſung 
over us all the doleful tones of a maſs for the 


dead: pitileſs wretehes! little aware that they 


were ſo far from alarming us by this preſage, 
that on the contrary it only ſerved} comfort 
ably to remind us of our an, gong and 
final happineſs. 
The next day was paſſed i in the "IR man- 
ner. We obſerved a profound ſilence, whilſt 
our guards continued to pour in upon us tor- 


rents of outrages and abuſe. On Sunday we 


demanded. of our ſection permiſſion to hear 
maſs. This after a long deliberation was 
| granted. 
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granted: but, in order to moderate our joy 


on the occaſion, we were at the ſame time 


told, that in future we ſhould not be ſuffered 
to attend any other maſs but that of a conſti- 


tutional prieſt. This in reality was the ſame 


thing as to tell us we ſhould not be allowed 


to attend any: for ſure they were, that we 


ſhould refuſe all communication with thoſe 
ſchiſmatical, heretical, and perjured prieſts.. 
Permiſſion was alſo granted us to purchaſe 


ſome proviſions, by which we were enabled 


to recruit our ſpirits, not ſo much. downcaſt 
by the want of nouriſhment and fleep, as by 
the inſolent and ſavage treatment of our 
guards. oaths 

On the following days ve vere treated 
mth alittle more humanity : we were allowed 
to pray and converſe. together. From that 


moment we ſeemed to have recovered full li- 


berty. Our time was ſpent in prayer, pious 
reading, and truly chriſtian converſations, in 
which we mutually encouraged one another 
to ſuffer for Jeſus Chriſt. 25 | 

Theſe firſt victims collected necks in 
the church of the Carmes, were too few to 
aſſuage the rage of the revolutioniſts. If 
there were in Paris ſome ſeQions, ſuch as that 
of the Termes de Julien, which refuſed to ſe- 
cond the views of Marats and Robeſpieres by 
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arreſting prieſts, many others there were, 
\ |  * which were zealouſly ready to follow the ex- 
TRE ample of Luxembourg, and ruffians appeared 
} every where readily diſpoſed to perform the 
| | b commiſſions given them by the ſeQions. . Sun- 
day the 1gth day of Auguſt, and the 15th the 
feaſt of the Aſſumption, ſeemed. only to be 
obſerved as feaſts in Paris in order to amuſe 
the people in ſeveral quarters of that immenſe . 
capital with the arreſting of prieſts. All the 
gates were moſt carefully guarded, and even 
thoſe perſons who ſupplied the town with 
daily proviſions were with great difficulty ſuf- 
fered to go out. Some of the conſtitutional 
_ prieſts, though dreſſed as laymen, ſcarce durſt 
ſhew themſelves in the ſtreets. Thoſe, who 
under the cover of the night were obliged to 
fly from lodgings where they did not think 
themſelves ſecure, were equally expoſed to 
the dread of numerous patroles, more zealous - 
to arreſt a prieſt than to defend Paris againſt 
banditti and plunder. During the day they 
were expoſed to the continual alarms of ma- 
rauding companies of ruffians, whoſe precious 
joys were never more glutted than by the diſ- 
covery of a prieſt. | 
15 FG, gh m yt 6 The diſorders, terror, and cog, that . 
ö z9th of Auguli, at that time prevaded every quarter of Paris, 
preſented a moſt melancholy view. To an 
| Eye 
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eye caſt over that immenſe capital, would 
have appeared a thouſand furies venting their 
rage in a thouſand different ſhapes, on the 
two great objects of impious hatred and ma- 
| lice againſt the wrecks of the ancient monar- 


chy and altars.! In the national hall ſtood ex- 


poſed to public view the king, the queen, 
their fiſter, their children with their gover- 
neſs, and a princeſs their relative all priſoners 
in a lodge in face of the rebels, reduced to 
the wretched neceſſity of waiting for the mo- 
ment, in which their deſtiny was to be deter- 
mined by the conſpirators. The monſtrous 
ſenate was ſucceſſively paſling from decrees 
given againſt the king to decrees againſt the 


prieſthood. Around this den of rebellion a 
part of the royal palace was yet in flames, and 


the populace' crowding from every quarter 
to feaſt its eyes with the crumbling ruins. 
Nearer to the aſſembly, and before its doors 
paraded legions of furious ruffians, who with 


ſhouts inſulted the captive king, whilſt they 


hideous were impatiently waiting for the de- 
cree, which was to aſſign the place of his impri- 
ſonment, and the moment, in which they were 
to enjoy new triumphs in humiliations, to 
which he was to be ſubjeRed in his march. 
At the ſame time on the bridges, and in all 
the public places, a licentious mob was em- 


ployed 


L 20 J 
ployed in pulling down and breaking to 


pieces all the ſtatues of the ancient kings, 


and every monument of former loyalty. In 
all the churches were to be ſeen municipal 
officers with their ſatellites buſied in plunder- 
ing the altars, and carrying off even braſs 
and iron railings: in all the convents and 
monaſteries other municipal officers, and 


other ſatellites compleating the deſtruction 


of religious eſtabliſhments, rudely driving out 
into the wide world the cloiſtered remnants 
of both ſexes: pitileſsly compelling tender 
and forlorn virgins, expiring with grief and 


alarms, to quit the abodes of their. faintly 


{ 


aſylums, and to exchange their habits for a ſe- 
cular dreſs: by menaces and violences fcarce 
allowing them time to recolle& thoſe hoſpi- 
table roofs, which were the moſt likely to re- 
ceive, them when baniſhed from their cells, 
There were cannons pointed againſt the mo- 
naſteries to frighten thoſe religious women, 
who might refuſe to quit their houſes. Many 
of them were expiring with old age, others 
wich fickneſs, many diſtracted through fear 
wandered up and down the ftreets, .others 


were dragged out by the ferocious national 


guards, and abandoned to the mercy. of leſs 
inſenſible citizens, who received them into 


their hoſpitable 2 with fear and tremb- 
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ling, left they themſelves ſhould afterwards be 
puniſhed for not being ſavage enough to ſee 
thoſe pitiful objects periſh for the want of an 


aſylum. 


At the ſame time in that part of the town 


called St. Germain, St. Martin- ſtreet, the 


ſuburb St. Jacques, in St. Victor- ſtreet, and 
neighbourhood, and in ſeveral other parts of 
Paris, the ruffian Marſellois, federate Bre- 
tons, and Pariſian patriots were flying from 
houſe to houfe, ſearching every corner in or- 
der to make a diſcovery of any prieſts, and 
afterwards dragging them, amidſt the brutal 
ſhouts and outrages of 'an enraged populace, 
to the great priſon of the Carmes, or to the 
ſeminary of St. Firmin. 

In the terrible committee of 1 


Prieſts at the 


committee 


at the mayor's hotel, formerly the hotel of inſpection. 


the firſt preſident of Parliament, Manuel, Pa- 
nis, le Gendre, and all the enraged ſubalterns 
ol impiety preſided over all the furies launch- 
ed out againſt the prieſthood. In the homi- 
cidal liſts were particularly deſcribed thoſe, 
whom they had recommended to the ſections 
to be purſued by more rigorous reſearches. The 
ſtupid and cruel valets of theſe new tyrants, 
the officers and ſeftionary preſidents followed 
by all their train of ſectaries, bayanets;:and 
Pikes marched to the houſes of the eceleſia- 

ſtics, 


Ok 
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ſtics, ſeized on the perſons of thoſe who con- 


fidently waited for their arrival, made the 
moſt diligent ſearch after thoſe who had fled; 
queſtioned, perſecuted, and often confined 


ſervants ih order to oblige them to diſcover 
their maſters, and often hurried away to pri- 
ſon thoſe with whom theſe laſt had lodged: 
The books, papers, and letters of theſe cler- 
gymen were afterwards the particular objects 
of reſearches: and the ſeQionaries mutually 
aſſiſted one another in the reading of them. 
A journal, or a few pamphlets written in the 
favor of the king, of religion, a fingle word in 
a letter, that indicated a ſhadow of affeQtion 
to a better order of things, eſpecially the 
leaſt proof of any communication with emi- 
grated friends, or parents, all was carefully 
read over and over again, carried off, or 


| ſealed up, and ſent to the committee of in- 


ſpeQion. The prieſts taken up by theſe ſec- 


tionary deputies were ſometimes conduQted 


to the Carmes, and ſometimes dragged to the 


terrible committee: there they ,were obliged 


patiently to wait in a guard-houſe of ruffians, 
or in out-houſes crowded with impriſoned 
banditti, or in garrets with no other bedding 
than ſtraw, and every where ſurrounded by 
ſentinels, there they were to wait whole days 
and weeks till it pleaſed the formidable com- 
N | mittee 
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mittee to call for the priſoners, and after hav- 
ing made them undergo an interrogatory, to 


difpoſe arbitrarily of their liberty till ſuch 


time as they were to loſe their lives by the 


hatchet. 

Whoever before this . through 
inexperience, or fear ſeemed the leaſt diſcon- 
certed, were ſent to one of thoſe places, where 
victims were collected for the ſolemn Kos 


of hecatombs. 


It might even then have been deemed a 
happy incidence for many prieſts to fall into 
the hands of thoſe terrible judges. By ſome 
the indecent rigor of the perſecution was 


clearly proved to its agents, whilſt others be- 


came intereſting to the tribunals by the clear- 
neſs of their defence, or by the noble confi- 
dence, with which they preſented themſelves. 
Thus the Manuel even and the Panis were 
aſhamed of ſending to the priſon M. de Beauſ- 
ſet, biſhop of Alais, when he ſaid to them: 
Gentlemen, what ſtrange means then do you 
adopt in order to conciliate the public mind 
to your revolution. I have alſo lived amidſt 


citizens, who neither followed the ſame opi- 


nions, nor were guided by the ſame faith as 
myſelf. I have in my dioceſs'a great number 
of Calviniſts: but for the love of public order 
and peace, I was always fo far from being a 
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perſecutor, that though perfeQly aware, thofe 
ſheep had. ſtrayed from the church, I every 
| where ſhewed them that tenderneſs, which 
both nature and religion impoſed on me as a 
duty. I rendered the Calviniſts every ſervice 
in my. power, and exhorted my catholic flock 
to ſhew the ſame reſpect for men, who were 
our fellow citizens and brethren, notwithſtand- 
ing the difference of our worſhip, Before 
this revolution I had obſerved a gradual ap- 
proach of union, and that the bonds of tran- 
quility and fraternity were daily more ce- 
mented: by mutual ſervices. It ſeems to me, 
gentlemen, that by ſuch means I bave little 
deſerved to be traduced before this tribunal : 
and that you would do well yourſelves to 
make uſe of the ſame, in order to ſtop the 
troubles and diviſions, which agitate the 
public“ 

One of the 3 who fortunately had 
been acquainted with the biſhop of Alais, aſ- 
ſured the tribunal that nothing could be more 
authentic«than the account, which that pre- 
late bad given of his own conduct, and the 
ſucceſs which it had met with. The others 
could not do leſs than approve this declara- 


tion, and M. de Beauſſet was honorably ac- 
quiued. | 


Another 
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Another defence of a gentleman clergy- 


man vas of a diſſerent nature. He had been 


reproached with not having taken the oath for 
maintaining the conſtitution: To be can- 
did,“ ſaid he, « gentlemen, this conſtitution 
perſecutes whatever I have in the world the 
moſt dear: it is plundering all my family: it 
is driving out of the country my brothers, 


and my neareſt relations: it is burning their 
caſtles, tormenting our biſhops, and impriſon- 
ing the clergy. It precludes me from every 


proſpe& of reſource. In vain ſhould I now 
take an oath to maintain it: you would not 
believe me to be ſincere. Far better would 
it be to grant me a paſſport, and that I go into 
another country in ſearch of a conſtitution 


leſs cruel to my faith and relations,” The 


committee was diſconcerted by this unex- 
peted confidence, and candor: the clergy- 
man obtained a paſſport, and he quitted 


the kingdom. Some others alſo were ſet at 


liberty either by the interference of friends 
with Manuel, or becauſe not the leaſt ſhadow 
of accuſation could be brought againſt them, 
or eſpecially becauſe it was well known that 
by the hands of ruffians, they could- at any 
time rid themſelves of thoſe, whom through 


ſomeremains of decency _ _ not for- 
1 proſcribe. 
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In 1 the ruſſians and the mob pur- 
ſued: all non- juring prieſts with a zeal and a 
rage equal to the moſt ſanguine views of im- 
piety, eſpecially in thoſe ſeQions, which were 
ynwilling, or which durſt not make any op- 


poſition. That of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet 


was ſo much under their influence, that it had 
taken the name of Section des Sans-culottes 3, as 
that of the Cordeliers had taken the name of 
Marſeillois. Thus that ſceptre, - which in the 
beginning the conſtitutional ariſtocrats: had 
envied the king, had paſſed into the hands of 
ariſtocratical citizens, who. had been envious 
of the ariſtocracy of nobility ; and latterly the 
ariſtocracy of the banditti and yileſt populace 
envied, and wreſted it out of the hands of the 
citizens. 

In the ſeQion of the Sans-cultte the 
motion for arreſting all non-juring prieſts 
was received with the greateſt tranſports on 
Sunday the 13th. of Auguſt, as alſo the /pro- 
ject of confining them all in the ſeminary of 
St. Firmin, where, they had already ſhut up 
eighteen. eccleſiaſtics that had been driven 
from their homes, and who were ſo diligently 
guarded that they had no longer any proſpect 
of being releaſed. At eight o'clock in the 
morning the clergymen of St, Nicolas, not 
oe of whom had taken the oath, were dragged 
with 


1 1 ©þ 

with their ſeminarians to the houſe of St. 
Firmin: and notwithſtanding the very con- 
ſiderable and extraordinary charities, which 
' thoſe gentlemen had done in the neighbour. 


hood, the populace did not ſhew leſs demon- 


ſtrations of joy on their arreſt. One inſtance 
alone will ſuffice to prove the unbounded 


charity of one of thoſe prieſts, whoſe name is 


M. l' Abbe Bonnet, In the terrible hard win- 
ter of 4788, he had juſt diſtributed to the in- 
digent all that he was maſter to diſpoſe of, 
J have nothing more left, ſaid he, to ſome 


women who were aſking alms of him, -You 


have a handkerchief as yet, ſaid they: it is in 
your hand; Well, there it is, take it. I may 
now more truly ſay, that I bave nothing more 
of my own. The mob afterwards returned 
thrice to take up this prieſt. 

. The ſuperior of the ſame community M. 
Andrieux was cited before the ſection. On 
his arrival among the former companions of 
his labours, and the young ſemenarians, the 
court of St. Firmin crowded with men, wo- 
men and children of the populace re=echoed 
with ſhouts of a ſavage joy. One man was 
diſtinaly heard above all the reſt to cry out; 
„Make them over to me: and this very day 
I will diſpatch them all with my batchet.” 


At 
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At three o'clock on the ſame day more 
ſavage howlings announced the arrival of a 
more diſtinguiſhed booty. -Fifty men armed 
with bayonets or pikes were hurrying away 
all the prieſts of the houſe called des Nouveaux 
Convertis. At the head of all theſe priſoners 
was the venerable father Guerin Durocher, 
known by his Hiſtoire viritable des tems fabuleauæ, 
which had aſtoniſhed all the learned by the 
prodigious erudition, with which it was re- 
plete. All thoſe acquainted with this worthy 
author, diſcovered in him ſomething more 
ſurprizing, than this immenſe fund of learn. 
ing; which was joined with ſo much modeſty 
and humility, that the man of letters ſeemed 
entirely concealed under the veil of ſimpli- 
city. One ſoul gained to God by his cate- 
chiſms was a thouſand times more dear to 
him, than all the reputation he had acquired, 
and of which he alone ſeemed ignorant. In 
common converſation he appeared to be a 
man of no extraordinary merit. Much art 
was neceſſary to call forth his extenſive 
knowledge, and that only was to be effected, 
when he was unaware of exciting any degree 
ol admiration. When this ſucceeded, and the 
diſcourſe turned on any ſubjef of learned 
antiquity, a torrent of the moſt profound diſ- 
guſſions flowed from his mouth, as ſrom their 

| natural 
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natural ſource, but with the ſame tone and 


the ſame eaſe with which he would have 


treated the moſt familiar queſtions. 


On that day he appeared for the firſt time 


to depart from his ordinary coſtume of hum- 
ble ſimplicity. In a caſſock and long gown, 
as on a day of ſome ſolemn feaſt, he marched 


with a conſcious dignity at the head of the 
reſpetable confeſſors of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
' were conduted away with him. By his ſide 
walked his elder brother, a fellow jeſuit, and 
lately returned from the eaſtern miſſions with 


a fund of learning, in the eſtimation of 
many, equal to that of his younger brother. 


The ſavage ſpirit of the revolution has de- 
prived the world for ever of a moſt valuable 


collection of letters, which he was then pre- 
paring for publication, on the manners, reli- 
gion, and antiquity of thoſe regions, which 
he had trayelled through both as a man of 
letters and as an evangeliſt. 

With theſe two learned men arrived many 
other prieſts, ſome of whom had been ſeized 
in their own houſes, ſome in the Abbey of St. 
Victor, and others in the ſoundling hoſpital, 
| where they had ſpent many years in the cha- 
titable employs of that eſtabliſhment. Wich 
them came alſo another prieſt M. Abbe La- 
veze, whoſe greateſt comfort had been for ten 

61] years 
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years to aſſiſt the fiek and dying of che hotel 
Dieu. A refuſal to take the oath prechided 
him from thoſe pious functions: and he was 
forced to quit that houſe, where his zeal. and 
charity had been of fo ſingular a ſervice to 
the lower claſs of people. The amiable good- 
neſs of his character had preſerved him ſome 
friends even among the jacobins of the Viva- 
rais, and his countrymen then at Paris, ac- 
quainted with the machinations againſt all. 
catholic prieſts offered him a ſafe retreat at 
their own lodgings. Apprehenfive of their 
ſolicitations to make him take the conſtitu- 
tional oath, he choſe rather to expoſe him- 
ſelf to martyrdom than to the dangers or 
ſeduQion. 

Among theſe confeſſors, many! of viſtas 1 
had the honor to be acquainted with, I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh M. I Abbe Copene, a young prieſt 
of a diſtinguiſhed family in Guyenne. With 
all the dignified ſentiments of our valiant 
| knights, he faid to thoſe who talked to him 
about the conſtitutional oath; © The Copenes 
* have never forfeited their word of honor. 
J have given mine to God, and my king: 
« and I will religiouſly obſerve it.” This he 
faithfully did though reduced to a ſtate of 
the greateſt diſtreſs. He was confined with a 


mortal fever, when the pikemen entered his 
houſe - 


1 
houſe towards the end of Auguſt. On their 
appearance I think I ſee him rallying all the 
ſtrength and dignity of his mind, and ſaying 
to the ruffians, It is in order to ſhut me up 
with the prieſts that you are come to take me 
away : let us go, I will follow you. A Co- 
pene muſt die in the bed of honour.” The 
ſtrength of his body was not equal to that of 
his mind. Waſted to a mere ſkeleton, and 
in vain attempting to walk, the ſavages drag- 
ged him. On his arrival at the ſeminary 
they were obliged to put him to bed; and he 
lived long enough, as he had deſired, to be 
aſſured that his laſt breath evinced the moſt 
perfe& fidelity to God and his king. + 

There was alſo in the ſame houſe M. 
I Abbé Gros, curate of the pariſh in which 
ſtood that priſon of the prieſts. Few paſtors 
had greater claims to the reſpe& and love of 
their people; and few have experienced a 
return of more ingratitude and inſult. M. 
Gros was a man, whoſe natural goodneſs and 
open countenance baniſhed every idea of du- 
plicity and deceit, and challenged the confi- 
dence of every beholder. He loved his pa-- 
riſhioners, and eſpecially his poor, with the 
ſame tender compaſſion with which a good 
father cheriſhes his children. He was one of 


thoſe characters that would ſometimes ſacri- 
nl. E |  kice 
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fice duty to love of peace, if not checked by 


the ſuperior dictates of religion. An exceſs 
of complaiſance to his pariſhioners had al- 
moſt, betrayed him into an error under the 
firſt aſſembly. After having ſigned with the 
right fide the declaration of the 13th of A- 


pril, 1790, in favour of the catholic religion, 
| he was cited to the tribunal of his ſeQtion, 
where he was reproached with this as a proof 


of his ariſtocracy, and hatred of the people. 
Though perſecuted by ſuſpicions ſo foreign 
to his genuine ſentiments, he did not however 
diſſemble the reſolution he had taken to live 


and die in the catholic religion: but not re- 
garding the public declaration he had made 


with thoſe who were accounted enemies of 
the people as abſolutely neceſſary, he had con- 
ſented to have his name erazed from thoſe 
fignatures. This was a weakneſs, and a fort 
of apoſtaſy wreſted from him under a vain 


pretext, Honeſt and generous fouls may oc- 


caſionally be guilty of faults; but they are 
incapable of long withſtanding tbe ſting of 
remorſe, or perſiſting in known evil. M. 
Abbe Gros was aware, that his complaiſance 


had been conſtrued into a defection, and that 


he had not purchaſed peace with the ſeQion» 
aries but at the expence of a ſcandal:—he 


knew how to repair it. Immediately after 
| | the 


1 
che national aſſembly had ſignified by a pub- 
lic act its indignation againſt the paſtoral let- 
ter of the biſhop of Toulon in ſupport of the 
catholic faith, M. V Abbe Gros, in order to 
make a reparation for the fault he had been 
guilty of, in open defiance of incurring the 
anger of the legiſlators, mounted into the tri- 
bune, and had the reſolution to make there 
the following harangue. 

Gentlemen, they have acquainted you, 
that I had retradted my adheſion to the decla- 
ration of the minority in favour of the catholic 
religion. I did, it is true, on account of ſome 
trouble, that which both prudence and my 
love of peace had repreſented to me as juſti- 
fiable. At preſent, ſeeing the inutility of 
thoſe conceſſions, which I believed could 
be made to peace and tranquillity; and 
that the weaſures I had adopted in favour of 
religion have not had the effect I expected, I 
am under the neceſſity of declaring to you, 
Gentlemen, that I never have forgotten what 
I owed to God, whole miniſter I have the 
happineſs to be, or to my pariſh, whoſe curacy 
I am honoured with. I beg you may conſi- 
der my name as if it had never been with- 
drawn from the liſt of thoſe who ſigned that 
declaration, or that I may be allowed irre- 
vocably to ſign it again. he 
4 E 2 The 
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the prieſts in 


. 

The jacobins never pardoned theſe cou- 
rageous efforts in favour of religion. The 
ſolemn a@ of M. l' Abbe Gros brought on a 
load of perſecutions, which he boldly ſuffered 
to the end of his life with all that firmneſs 
which he had promiſed never to depart from 
again. . 

From the 13th of Auguſt to the 2d o 
September the number of eccleſiaſtics con- 
fined in St. Firmin was nincty-two. As they 
were brought in, ſeals were placed on their 
lodgings and effects. All intercourſe was 
ſtopped between them and their friends. 
They were lodged in the chambers of the two 
galleries of the new building: and at the ex- 
tremity, and in the middle of each gallery, 
were placed three ſentinels, to hinder all com- 
munication between the two ſtories. The 
only perſon who had free acceſs to them, in 
order to provide neceſſaries, was l' Abbe Bou- 
langier, procurator of the houſe. The ſec- 
tion furniſhed nothing, and would not allow 
them to ſend for any of their moſt neceſſary 
effects. M. Boulangier was enabled by the 
generous and charitable donations of the 
faithful of the pariſh to maintain theſe perſe- 
cuted confeſſors of their faith. 

The prieſts in the church of the Carmes 


che Cm. from the firſt week crouded together to the 


number 
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number of a hundred- and twenty, ſuffered 
ſtill greater diſtreſs, till the faithful at laſt 
were allowed to ſupply them with the firſt 
neceſſaries of life. They had paſſed two days 
and two nights on their chairs without any 
beds. Many of thoſe brought in at every 
hour of the day and night were decrepit with 
old age or infirmities, and many had been 
reduced to a ſtate of indigence, which had 
deprived them of all means of ſubſiſtence. 
Their diſtrefſed ſituation moved to compaſ- 


ſion one of thoſe ſeaionaries, who till then 
had been a moſt outrageous promoter of their 


impriſonment. Through his mediation the 


guards were ordered to let paſs whatever was 


brought to the priſoners, after ſufficient pre- 
cautions had been taken to prevent the intro- 
duQion of arms. He even himſelf ſolicited 
the charitable aſſiſtance of the neighbouring 
houſes. Theſe entreaties were very unne- 
ceſſary with the faithful, who from the begin- 
ning had been in the greateſt affliction on 
account of the forlorn ſituation of the con- 
feſſors of Jeſus Chriſt, and impatiently wait- 
ed for the moment in which they might be 
allowed to relieve them. This permiſſion 
once granted, beds, linen, and every article 
of comfortable nouriſhment were carried in 


abundance to the church of the Carmes. Or- 


ders 


ders were given at a cook's ſhop to furniſh all 


« 
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thoſe, who had not wherewith to pay them- 
ſelves, with a regular dinner and ſupper: and 
a lady of faſhion, who would never ſuffer her 
name to be mentioned, undertook to provide 
conſtantly for twenty of the priſoners as long 
as they ſhould be confined. With the ſame 


zeal friends went to viſit their friends, and to 


comfort them at thoſe times, when viſits were 
allowed: many perſons without having any 


- acquaintance reſorting to this place of con- 


finement, were all edified with the virtuous 
and peaceable conduct of the priſoners: and 
the church of the Carmes might then truly be 
ſaid to reſemble the catacombs of 1955 primi- 
tive Chriſtians. 

On the pavement of a church of mode- 
rate dimenſions, ſo crouded with mattreſſes 
that many were neceſſarily ſpread on the ſteps 
of the altar, repoſed theſe ' pious clergymen 
with far more zranquillity than the perſecu- 
tors on beds of down: and whenever an idea 


of the arrival of their executioners preſented 


itſelf, it was ſo far from troubling their reſt, 
that they went to ſleep with more tranquillity 
in the comfortable expeQation of awaking in 
the boſom of Cod, and the ſociety of the bleſ- 
fed in heaven. At the dawn of day, their 
hearts raiſed up to heaven, they all adored 
* U e 


to 


on their knees the providence of that God, 
who had made choice of them to give teſti- 
mony of him, and with the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the ſpiritual ſuccours he 
had beſtowed upon them, the only and laſt 
favour they requeſted of heaven was the grace 


of a final perſeverance, They were denied 


the comfort of celebrating the ſacred myſte- 
ries; but their piety conſoled them in this 
diſappointment by an union of their prayers 
at the ſame hour to thoſe of the maſs cele- 
brated in Rome by the firſt of pontiffs. At 
every hour of the day a great part of them 
proſtrated before the altar converted their 
priſon into a temple of perpetual adoration. 
They. were no longer there that clergy, 
whoſe tepidity had been the reproach both 
of earth and heaven, They were truly the 
prieſts of the Lord. Their converſation af- 
ter theſe fervent prayers were over was the 
converſation of ſaints. . They entertained 
each other with the happineſs they enjoyed in 
being impriſoned for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt : 
and impreſſed on their minds more forcibly 
that comfortable idea by pious lectures. 
When the hour of repaſt was come, there 
was a ſtrange contraſt: on one fide ap- 
peared ſavage ſoldiers, . ſome of whom were 


buſy in examining the victuals that were 
brought, 
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brought, ſearching with their ſabres both the 
bread and meats, and even the broth of the 
ſick, in order to make a diſcovery of any let- 


ters or inſtruments of death, whilſt others were 


parading round the tables with their pikes: 
on the other ſide our holy confeſſors ſmiling 
at the precautions taken to keep arms from 
them, who gloried and felt a particular com- 
fort in their captivity, and at the ſame time 
all endeavouring to prevent one another by 
mutual tenders of civility, whilſt a joy, ſweet 
Joy enlivened every countenance, and im- 
preſſed on the minds of the ſpeQators the ho- 
ly banquets of the primitive ſaints. 

The civic phyſician thought it neceſſary 
they ſhould be allowed to take a little freſh 
air, in order to prevent a contagious diſtem- 


per, which ſo many men ſhut up night and 


day in a narrow ſpace might occaſion. They 
were accordingly allowed to walk in the gar- 
den an hour in the morning, and another in 
the evening: ſometimes all together, ſome- 
times divided, as they were direfted by the 
caprices of their guards. Theſe walks were 
alſo turned to holy purpoſes. Many at the 
bottom of the garden retired to a ſmall ora- 
tory dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, 
where, whilſt their bodies were refreſhed by 


venting a * Ur, they ſolicited .new 
- graces 
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graces to ſtrengthen their ſouls through the 
interceſſion of the queen of martyrs. Others 
either read the ſcripture, or their breviary, or 
converſed on pious ſubjects. When their 
time was elapſed, they all with a joyful reſig- 
nation returned to their priſon, if the houſe 
of God could be accounted a priſon by ſnch 
confeſſors of Jeſus Chriſt, 

On their return their names were all cal- 
led over, and by the manner in which they 
anſwered, it was eaſy to diſcover, that inſtead 
of wiſhing to eſcape, they eſteemed them- 
ſelves happy in the trial that was made of 
their faith. | 

As their guards were frequently relieved, 
they did not always meet with the ſame ſeve- 
rity of treatment. They had ſometimes the 
national Pariſian guards, at other times ruffi- 
ans, or pretended patriots, who had honoured 
themſelves with the title of San Culottes. The 
firſt ſeemed to be guided by ſome principles 
of humanity, whilſt the others, ferocious and 
ſavage by education, no leſs than by charac- 
ter, were almoſt deſpotically cruel. The 
groſſeſt injuries, menaces, and the rudeſt de- 
niale were in their eſtimation ſo many proofs 
of their love of their country. So ſenſible 
indeed was the difference, that the priſoners 
begged they might not be viſited by their 
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friends on thofe days on which thefe laſt 
mounted guard, wiſhing to be the fole witneſ- 
ſes of the atrocities and cruelties Re fe on 
them by fuch ruffians. 

| Notwithſtanding ſometimes thofe even, 
who at firſt had preſented themſelves with the 
moſt terribte countenances, were foftened in 
behalf of men, whom they faw ſupporting fo 
many injuſtices and outrages, with a refigna- 
tion, patience, and ſerenity of mind, that an- 
nounced ſomething more than innotence a- 
lone. 1 have ſeen ſome of them,” faid to 
me, M. I Abbe de la Pannonie, who not able 
to diſſemble their compaſſion, ſpoke highly 
againſt the injuſtice of our impriſonment. 
Many times 1 defired them to be more pru- 
dent: that our deſtiny was not ſo much to be 
bewailed as they imagined: and that our 
greateſt affliflion was in the recolleQion of 
thoſe unmerited calumnies which had been 
every where ſpread among the people, whoſe 
beft friends we had always been. I added, 
that it was our duty to ſuffer patiently thoſe 
calumnies for the love of God: that we well 
knew that a hatred of our religion was the 
only cauſe that induced the impious to%de- 
Clare us to be enemies of the people. Many 
of the national guards ſtood not in need of 
cheſe anſwers to be 9 of our inno- 


cence: 8 
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cence: and after having lamented” our ſitu- 
ation, they lamented their own in being un- 


juſtly compelled to guard us in priſon,” 
Among thoſe priſoners the moſt. diſtin- 


guiſhed undoubtedly were the three prelates, 


the archbiſhop of Arles, whom public eſteem 
had made reſpectable even to impiety, and 


the two de la Rochefoucaults, who by blood 


were connected with all that was great in 
France: all three in the gloom of their pri- 
lon enjoying that ſweet and pure tranquillity, 


which ſeemed to encreaſle in proportion as the 


ſtorms of outrage thickened upon them. 
Many times was it propoſed to the arch- 
biſhop of Arles to employ the influence of his 


friends, and to plead his daily increaſing 


infirmities in favour of being removed at 
Icaſt to his own houſe. No,” ſaid he, “I 


find myſelf too well here, and in too good 


company.” He was ſo much reconciled to 
his ſituation, that he not only never requeſted 
any particular indulgence, but if ever. he 
claimed any privilege of dignity, it was in his 


inſiſting that every priſoner ſhould be provid- 


ed with all neceſſaries in preference to him- 
ſelf. On the third night of his confinement 
he had not been provided with a bed: and on 
no conſideration could he then be prevailed 


upon to accept one, becaule, after having 
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counted the mattreſſes, he had diſcovered that 
his would be wanted for anew priſoner. His 
conyerſation daily renewed the chriſtian cou- 
rage of the prieſts, whilſt his piety and patience 
filled them with admiration. The atrocious 
guards ſeeing him pre-eminent in dignity, 
particularly diſtinguiſhed him by outrages and 
abuſe : the wretches could make no impreſ- 
fion on his ſoul, Uninfluenced by contempt, 
haughtineſs, or malice, he was concentrated 
in Jeſus Chriſt delivered up into the hands 
of an impious and inſolent ſoldiery : he ſuf. 
fered filently, and his happineſs ſeemed to in- 
creaſe with his ſufferings. 

A brutiſh guard was one day particularly 
outrageous: fitting down by the ſide of this 
| worthy prelate, he poured out upon him a 
torrent of the coarſeſt ſarcaſms and yileſt rail- 
leries, He congratulated him on the noble 
figure he would make under the gullotine; 
and ſtanding up he ſaluted him in the moſt 
reſpeaful manner, and then with the moſt 
pointed and inſolent derifion accoſted him 
with the title of Lord, and the other titles of 
nobility and diſtindtion, which the aſſembly 
had aboliſhed. The patient prelate made no 
reply. The ſoldier ſeating himſelf again by 
him, lighted his pipe, and whiffed the ſmoak 
in his face. The archbiſhop continued ſtill 
ſilent, 


ſilent, till feeling himſelf to ficken vich the 


loathſome ſmell of the tobacco, he content. 


edly changed his ſituation. The ſavage fol- 
lowed him again, and did not put an end to 
this cruel ſport, till his obſtinacy was defeated 
by the patience of M. Dullau. This great 
man was ſo perfect a maſter of all the motions 
of his ſoul, and ſo ready on all occaſions to 
deliver it up to God, that at midnight, when 
one of the priſoners having been alarmed by 
a ſudden noiſe ſtarted from his ſleep and cried 
out, © My Lord, ſee, there are the aſſaſſins;“ 
he anſwered with the greateſt tranquillity, 
« Well, if God demands our lives, we muſt 


be ready to make the ſacrifice; and without 


ſaying any thing more as 12: himſelf to 
ſleep again. 

The biſhops of Saintes and Beauvais 
equally edified and encouraged their fellow- 
priſoners. The firſt bad preſerved all his na- 
tural gaiety in this voluntary captivity. With 
a ſmile and ſerenity of countenance, which 
inſpired confidence, he and his brother re- 
ceived and attended all the new priſoners with 
a benevolence and attention, which ſoon | 
made them forget the diſtreſs of their fitua- 


tion. I no longer thought of what I had to 


ſuffer,”” ſaid to me one of thoſe confeſſors, 


« when confined at the Carmes I ſaw the bi- 
e ſhop 


The 
at the 


riſoners 
armes. 
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ſhop of Saintes approach me wich an air of 


gaiety and tranquillity, which made me doubt 
of his being one of the priſoners. The two 


young curates Meſſrs. Auzurel and Fronteau 
ſhewed every where the ſame attentions. One 
of the objeQs which moſt ſtruck me in that 
priſon, if a church rendered venerable by the 


preſence of ſo many confeſſors of [eſus Chriſt 


can be tiled a priſon, was the religious filence 
obſerved hy our prieſts amidſt the ſcandalous 


and tumultuous confuſion of their guards: it 


was alſo the ſight of a great number of thoſe 
prieſts babitually on their knees before the 
altar, and there rendering to the divinity the 
homage of cherubims, whilſt the impious ſol- 


diery made the church reſound with the blaſ- 


phemies of devils. 
Amidſt the holy exerciſe of all theſe vir- 


tues they were ſometimes interrupted by alarms, 


which ſeemed to announce to the priſoners, 


that their laſt hour was come. One day par- 


ucularly they heard afar the ſhouts of a nu- 


merous mob, and ſome reports of muſkets 


mixed with their howling fury. The noiſe 
approached, and the fatal ga ira, that ſong of 
death was diſtinaly heard. Our confeſſors 
no longer doubted of their being the deſtined 
victims. From every part of the church all 


run 10 the ſanQuuary, where: falling on their 


knees 
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knees they confided themſelves to the protec- 
tion of the queen of martyrs, and offered to 


God the facrifice of their lives. The church 


door opened—they were venerable prieſts, 
octogenary curates, ſuperannuated profeſſors 
and- preachers torn from the aſylum of old 
age: it was the whole houſe of St. Francis of 
Sales, founded for the retreat of ecclefialtics 
worn out with labour and years, and whom 


the national guards of Finiſtere were then 
dragging to priſon. Together with thoſe reſ- 
pedtable old men, the ſame eſcort and rage 
led captive all the young levites prepared for 


the houſe of the Lord in the manſion of St. 


Sulpice, with their directors. It is impoſſi- 


ble, ſays M. de la Pannonie, to exprefs our 
feelings at the fight of thoſe venerable old 


men. Many were unable to ſupport them- 


ſelves; and the abuſe they had met with on 
the road filled us with horror. There was 
one in particular, whoſe infirmities had made 
it impoſſible for him to, keep equal pace with 
his cruel conduQors: him they had driven 
on, and bruiſed in-a moſt ſhocking' manner 
with their muſkets. Recovered from our 
terrors we haſtened to give every aſſiſtance 
in our power to our new gueſts, and we were 
abundantly repaid by the great examples 


| Ns: thoſe pious ſolitaries afforded us. The 


ſerenity 


ſerenity of their countenances, their patience 
and reſignation were powerful motives of en- 
oouragement to us. They thanked God for 
having prolonged their years, that they might 
have an occaſion of n their blood i in 
proof of their faith. 


Decree of the 
afembly for Before the end of the month of Auguſt 
baniſhing the 6 
priefts. the number of thoſe confeſſors was increaſed 


by all thoſe prieſts whom the ruffians had 
| found in the houſe of the Eudiſtes, and by 
many others brought from every quarter of 
Paris. 

The national legiſlators were well ac- 

quainted with all theſe aQts of violence: but 

far from oppoſing them, they legally com- 
pleted the abolition of the clergy. Free from 
the obſtacles of the royal veto, they renewed 
a former decree againſt the clerical dreſs, and 

. were afterwards employed in deviſing means 
whereby to rid themſelves for ever of their 
perſons. On the 26th of Auguſt they paſſed | /* 
the following decree. 

All eccleſiaſtics, who having been ſubje&- 
ed to an oath preſcribed by the law of the 
26th of December, 1790, and by another of 1 
the 17th of April, 1791, have not taken it, 

or who after having taken it, have retracted ) 
| it, and perſiſted in the retraQation, ſhall be | 


bound to abandon the difig and department | 
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of their reſidence, and in a fortnight ta quit 
the kingdom. 

Conſequently all and every one of them 
ſhall appear before the directory of the diſtritt, 
or the municipality of their reſidence, in or- 
der to make a declaration of the foreign coun- 
try to which they meant to retire, and they ſhall 
be immediately provided with a paſſport con- 
taining this declaration, a deſcription of their 
perſons, the route they mean to take, and the 
time within which they muſt be out of the 
kingdom. 

After a fortnight the non- juring eccleſiaſ- 


tics, who ſhall not have conformed to the pre- 


ceding regulations, ſhall be baniſhed to the 
French Guyane. The directories of diſtricts 
ſhall cauſe them to be arreſted, and conducted 
from one ſtation to another to the nigheſt 
ſea-ports, which ſhall be aſſigned to them by 
the executive proviſional council. This ſhall 
conſequently iſſue out the neceſſary orders 
for equipping and victualling the ſhipping ne- 
ceſſary for tranſporting the ſaid eccleſiaſtics. 

Thoſe thus tranſported, or thoſe who will 


voluntarily leave the kingdom in the execu- 
tion of the preſent decree, enjoying neither 


penſions nor revenue, ſhall each of them re- 


ceive daily three livres in conſideration of a 


ten leagues journey, as far as the place of 
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their .embarkation, or the frontiers of the 
kingdom, for their ſubſiſtence during their 


route. |. Theſe expences ſhall be defrayed out 


of the public treaſury, and advanced by the 
diſtricts. 
„Every encleGaliie: who ſhall have re- 
mained in the kingdom after having made a 
declaration to quit it, and obtained a paſſport, 
or ſhall return after having quitted it, ſhall be 
ſentenced to ten years impriſonment. | 
From the preceding regulations are ex- 
cepted all infirm perſons, whoſe infirmities 
ſhall have been ſufficiently ſtated by an officer 
of health, who ſhall have been appointed by a 
council general of the commune: as alſo all 


ſexagenaries, whoſe ages alſo ſhall have been 


clearly ftated. 
« All the ecclefiaſtics who ſhall 5 in- 


cluded in the preceding article, ſhall be col- 


lected in the chief place of the department in 
a houſe of community, ſubje& to the direction | 
and police of the municipality.“ ä 

By the tenor alſo of this decree all 


other non- juring eccleſiaſtics, whether ſecular 


or regular prieſts, clerks in minor orders, or 
lay brothers without any exception or diſtinc- 
tion, although not ſubjected to the oath by 
the laws'of the 26th of December, 1790, or of 
the 27th of — 79 were to conform to 

» me. 


1 
the preceding regulations, whenever by any 


exterior acts they ſnould have occaſioned any 


troubles recognized by the adminiſtrative 
bodies, or when their baniſhment ſhould be 
demanded by fix domiciliated citizens in the 
ſame department. Thus the aſſembly, which 
by the decrees of the 29th of December, 
1791, and of the 26th of May, 1792, had 
made a diſplay of difintereſtedneſs in the 
concerns of religion with regard to the oath, 
which it exacted from the clergy, diſdained 
any longer to have recourſe to the ſame arti- 


fices. It then openly declared that that part 


of the conſtitution which particularly be- 


| longed to the clergy, ſhould be enforced: a 


conſtitution declared by the ſovereign pontiff 
to be an aſſemblage of ſchiſm, hereſy and im- 
piety for the . purpoſe of deſtroying all 
religion. 

Thus the refuſal of that oath of perjury 
and apoſtaſy, continued to be the true cauſe 
of all the perſecutions raiſed g_ the ca- 
tholic clergy. | 

Thus at the ſame time 4 thouſands of 
jacobins perſecuted every where without diſ- 
tinftion all non-juring eccleſiaſtics, the aſ- 
ſembly which before at leaſt had exacted the 
votes of twenty active citizens for the baniſh- 
ment of each of theſe latter, had no longer 

| G 2 ; recourſe 
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\ recourſe to the ſame pretext for the expulſion 


of all the catholic clergy employed in public 
functions. All the others were to be left to 


the mercy of an unprineipled requiſition or 


True cauſe | 


of the impri- 
ſonment of the 
prieſts, 


caprice of ſix jacobins, 

There is every reaſon to believe that pro- 
vidence only permitted this new exceſs of 
ſeverity, and that ſole refuge to an oath of 
apoſtaſy, to remove from the cauſe. of the 


eccleſiaſtics every pretext of ariſtocracy in 


the perſecutions which they ſuffered: and 
that it might not poſſibly any longer be de- 
nied, that the real cauſe of perſecution was in 
the prieſts, their fidelity to the laws of their 
conſcience, and in their enemies the hatred | 
of the true religion. | 

This new decree was far from being ſatis- 
factory. The atrocity of pretended philoſo- 


| phers was one day to be unmaſked, and the 


world was to be thoroughly acquainted with 


| that toleration, which they had demanded for 


ſo many years as the maſterpiece of human 
wifdom., Their pride was to be humbled by 


ſucceſſive developements of a ferocious ha- 


tred of God, the prieſthood and of royalty. 
That wiſh of Diderot the father of modern 


impiety was yet to be realized: When ſhall 


* ſee the laſt of kings ſtrangled with the 
* entrails of the laſt of prieſts,” This infer- 
TY nal 
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nal hatred paſſed entire from the heart of 
Diderot into that of Condorcet: from the 
he art of Condorcet into that of Manuel, Ro- 
beſpierre, Panis, and of all the municipals of 
the great club, and of all the grand maſters of 
the jacobins. For all theſe alſo ſtyled them- 
ſelves philoſophers, and all ſpoke the ſame 
language of univerſal humanity and tolera- 
tion, and of lights which they were to diffuſe 
through all mankind, of the empire of philo- 
ſophy, of the ſupreme reaſon which was to be 


ſubſtituted for the reign of religion, of ſuper- 
| ſition, of the worſhip of the altars, arid of 
the ſceptres of ſovereigns. Condorcetiſm 
was a real ſeQ, which was united to all the 


others in the kingdom for the purpoſes of ef- 


fecting a revolution. It had firſt planned the 
plundering, robbing and ſcourging the prieſts, 


and afterwards raiſed againſt them both pikes 


and hatchets. The aſſurance of impunity had 
baniſhed all ſhame of making martyrs: and 
the time was come, wherein heaven to humble 
the ſophiſts expoſed the rage, which had been 


concealed by their pride, and ſhewed their 
hearts to be hearts of Cannibals: and the uni- 
verſe was at laſt to be convinced, that be- 
tween the ſchool of Condorcet and that of 


Jourdan, the only difference was that between 
; a workman 
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2 workman and his tool, between Tiberius 


and his executioners. 
All ſorts of victims were ready. A moſt 
diligent ſearch was made for the few royaliſts 
that had remained in Paris. With a ſtill more 
envenomed rage the jacobins ſought the 
deſtruction of thoſe conſtitutionals, who had 
exterminated the royaliſts. Under the pre- 
text of procuring arms; domiciliary viſits had 
been employed to anſwer the purpoſe of ſeiz- 
ing all the known friends of Fayettiſm, fooliſh 
zealots of a baſtard conſtitution, which was 
always deteſted by the jacobins for no other 
reaſon, than that it maintained the ſhadow of 
a king. The Hotel de la Force, the Concier- 
gerie, che Abbey, and all the other priſons of 
Paris were filled with thoſe conſtitutionals, 
| whom God had doomed to puniſhment for 
their hypocritical rebellion againſt the throne, 
by railing up againſt them rebels of the moſt 
deſperate audaciouſneſs and rage. 4 
Providence had other views on one hun- 
dred and eighty of its prieſts crowded toge- 
ther in the church of the Carmes, on ninety- 
two ſhut up at St. Firmin, and on forty or 
fifty others in different priſons, who all were 
to undergo the ſame fate. At a time, when 
"RY plumed itſelf in the deſtruſtion of the 
empire 
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empire of faith, heaven offered a ſpeRacle of 
that faith, which challenged the admiration of 


. the univerſe by the conſtancy of its martyrs. 


When the aſſembly had paſſed the decree 
for the baniſhment of the prieſts, Manuel 
aſſembled the ſecret council of the munici- 
pals. With Marat, Panis, Legendre, and a 
municipal conforming prieſt he deliberated 


on this decree, and found it too mild. In 


lieu of baniſhment they pronounced death. 
The executioner was ſent for: and being 
aſked, how many heads he could take off in a 
day with the guillotine, it is ſaid, he anſwered, 
five or fix hundred. In that caſe, ſaid the 
municipals, we have no further need of you.“ 
That method of execution ſeemed to them 
too ſlow. What however appears to be well 


authenticated, is, that the municipal con- 


forming prieſt ſaid in going out of the coun- 
cil: © We have juſt taken a terrible, but 
nececeflary reſolution.” The apoſtate was 


right: for in order to deſtroy religion it was 


firſt neceſſary to deſtroy all its true prieſts. 
Manuel went to the church of the Carmes: 
and there caſting his eyes around on all the 
victims, he conſidered and counted them. 
Among the priſoners was a layman by name 
Duplain, who had been charged with the 
crime of having beſtowed ſome praiſe on the 
| | conſtitution. 


„ 
conſtitution. This journaliſt had frequently 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at the peaceable 
relignation and tranquility of the prieſts. © I 


ſee clearly, ſaid he, that there is ſomething _ 


extraordinary in all this. We do not ſuffer 
for the ſame cauſe.” Conſcious that his cauſe 
was very different from that of the martyrs, 
he had written to Manuel, and had ſent his 
wife to Pethion. By theſe protections he at 
laſt obtained his liberty. The blood that was 
to be ſpilt at the Carmes, 'was to be, without 
any alloy, that of true martyrs. The pretext 


made uſe of by Manuel to viſit the Carmes 


was to Examine the cauſe of that journaliſt, 
When their converſation was over, one of 
the prieſts named M. Salins, a canon of Cou- 
zerans, went up to the municipal officer, and 
defired to know if he had fixed on any term 
to their impriſonment, and what was the crime 
for which they had been committed. Manuel 
anſwered: © You have all been previouſly 
acquainted with the purpoſes.—You are to be 
tried by a jury : but they have begun with the 
greateſt criminals; you will be called in your 
turn. You are not ſuſpetted ts be all equally 
guilty : the innocent ſhall be releaſed.” | 

Mr, Salins perſiſted in wiſhing to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the crime, for 
| which they were to be tried: and afterwards 
VT. 1 pointing 
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pointing out to Manuel the old ſolitaries of St. 


Francis of Sales he ſaid: * If you atcuſe us 
of conſpiracies, ſee and examine—thoſe per- 


ſons there, have they not the appearance of 
formidable conſpirators?” Manuel was dif. 
concerted and only replied: “ Your baniſh- / 
ment is reſolved on. We are now concerting 


the neceſſary meaſures for putting it into ex- 


ecution: the ſexagenaries and infirm are to be 


confined together in ſome public building. 
I came hither to be informed, if you knew 
any more proper than that of Port-royal. 
When that ſhall be filled, we will ſhut the 
gate, and place over it this epitaph : Mere lie 


the ci-· devant clergy of France. With regard to 
the other priſoners, thoſe who al be acquitted 


by the jury, ſhall be allowed liberty and time 
to ſettle their own private concerns agreeably 
to law. Means muſt be adopted for enſuring 
to them a penſion; for it would be inhuman 
to baniſh them from their own country, and 

make them become a charge to another, 
without making them ene allowance for 
lubſiſtence.“ 

Thus were the vieiali entertained with a 
confidential converſation by that very man, 
who had already pronounced againſt them 
judgment of death. Their walks in the gar. 
den had been interrupted for ſome days: he 
Part III. Wo gave 
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gave orders that they ſhould be. continued 
again. On the Wedneſday preceding the day 


of the fatal cataſtrophe, Manuel again ap- 


peared among them in the garden, and ſeem- 


ed to examine every thing around him with 
great attention. Several prieſts addreſſed 


themſelves to him again with the ſame confi- 
dence and ſimplicity. He told them that the 


decree relative to their baniſhment had been 


paſſed by the municipality, and that it would 


be legally notified to them next day. He 


added, You muſt quit the department with- 
in the time preſcribed by the law. You will 
thereby, be gainers, and ſo ſhall we. You 
will enjoy your worſhip in tranquillity, and we 


ſhall no longer live in apprehenſions of it, If 


we ſuffered you to remain in France, you 
would do as Moſes did. You would lift up 


vour bands to heaven whillt we fought.” 


Some of the priſoners begged to know, if 
they ſhould be allowed to take with them any 
of their own effefs, The anſwer Manuel 


made was: Be not ſolicitous about that; 
you will at all events be richer than Jeſus 


Chriſt, who had not a * wherein to reſt 


his head.“ 


Theſe aſſertions of a man, who a little be- 
fore had ſpoken to the prieſts about a jury, 


by yu they were to be tried, and then 


talked 
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talked of nothing but a general baniſhment 
without any trial: of a man, who had pro- 
miſed a penfion to all, and who then would 
not; allow them to provide themſelves with 
common neceſfſaries for a voyage: of a fool, 
who was not able to difſemble the fears and 


of of thoſe he was perſecuting had cauſed: thoſe 
” Afarcaſms, thoſe nonſenſical ſallies betrayed, in 
XZ ſpite of all the ferocity of Manuel's character, 

the confuſion and embarraſſment of a tyrant, 

who was wantonly eager to load his viaiims 
with cruel abuſe before the hour of ſacri- 
fice. The decree of the municipality 
ought at leaſt to have been made known to 
them the day, on which it was fixed on in 
Paris. On Friday the municipal officers had 
| FX not ſent it to the Carmes. Many of the con- 
fined prieſts could not be induced to believe, 
that Manuel meant fo ſhamefully to deceive 
them: whilſt others diſcovered, or at leaſt 


* 


ö which a maſk of apparent honeſty ill con- 

'F cealed on the countenance of that villain. * 

1 The archbiſhop of Arles, and the two bi- 
ſhops of Saintes and Beauvais ordered their 
ſervants, who were permitted to be with them, 

not to return next morning without having 

| diſcharged their debts, and that they were to 

; H 2 bring 


_ alarms, which an apprehenſion of the prayers. 
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much ſuſpected all the cruelty of a project, 
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N 1 | bring receipts for thoſe they had paid, Thoſe 
BY who were the moſt unwilling to receive theſe 
payments, ſuch as M. VAbbe Gautier, to 
whom was offered from the biſhop. of Arles 
the ſum of eighteen livres; the taylor of the 
ſame prelate, who ſeemed much hurt, and 
proteſted he could not receive payment whilſt 
his lordſhip was in thoſe neceſſitous circum- 
ſtances; thoſe and all the others were obliged 
to receive their money, not to diſtreſs their 
venerable debtors. _ , 
On the ſame day a- more ſiniſter preſage : 
might have induced the prieſts to ſuſpeR, that 
they bad little reaſon. to expect to be libe- 
rated. The very moment of their arrival at 
the Carmes they had been ſearched with the 
greateſt precaution, and had not been ſuffered 
to keep with them any ſharp inſtrument, not 
even a-penknife or ſciſſars. At dinner only 
fourteen knives were brought for ſo great a 
number of perſons; and particular care was 
taken, that not one remained after they had. 
done. The beds eſpecially, and all other 
. corners were diligently ſearched for arms. | 
On that day thoſe ſearches were not only re- 
peated twice more than uſual, but the church {| 

was ſtripped of every thing belonging to di- 

vine ſervice, even of the crucifix over the 

out: hats, Not being able to take down that which 

Was 
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was in the right-hand chapel, a ruffian woke 
it to pieces. The prieſts afterwards having 
_ diſcovered a wooden one, which had eſcaped 
the obſervation of the plunderers, they pla- 
ced the auguſt ſymbol of their redemption on 
the high altar, as the ſtandard of the faith for 
which they were impriſoned, and of that God, 
who, they were confident, would either deli- 
ver them from their diſtreſs, or afford them 
grace to die for his name. 


Repleniſhed with this confidence i in a Cru. 


cified God, they had all together paid him 
their general and uſual homage before the 
hour of reſt: and were peaceably repoſed 
under the knife, that was to ſpill their blood, 
when they were awakened by a new trait of 
the moſt perfidious diſſimulation. About 
eleven o'clock at night Pethion and Manuel 


ſent them notice of the decree of baniſhment. 


Many went to reſt again in full ſecurity to 


ſee the gates of their priſon opened next 


morning, when they were flattered with the 
proſpect of being allowed all the time granted 


by the law, and announced by Manuel, that 


would be neceſſary for preparing themſelves 


to quit the kingdom—at that very time they - 


were digging their graves in the burial ground. 
On that. very day on which they were called 
up from their ſeep to hearghe decree of their 
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daniſhment, on Friday the goth of Auguſt, the 


municipal emiffaries had contrafted for a 


large grave: and every mk was pare 


a hundred crowns. _ 

| Saturday paſſed on the fide of the priſon- 
ers in the uſual exerciſes of piety, and in the 
fruitleſs expeQation of the execution of thoſe - 
orders which' they ſuppoſed Pethion had 
given for their enlargement. On Sunday 
they had indulged themſelves with the ſame 
ſecurity: but their walk being delayed in 
the morning, ſome were aware that they were 
watched with uncommon jealouſy. On their 
return they perceived that the guard had 
been changed ſooner than uſual. One of 


the new guards ſaid to them: © Be not afraid, 


Gentlemen: if you, ſhould be attacked, we 
are ſtrong enough to defend you.“ They 


would have been more able to comprehend 
| the danger announced by theſe words, if they 


had been acquainted with what was then go- 
ing on in Paris. The greateſt conſternation 
reigned there. from the taking of Longvi, 
and the news of the ſiege of Verdun by Brunſ- 


wick's army. The conſpirators had even 


called'a council to deliberate, if it would not 
be prudent to leave the capital. Danton, mi- 
niſter of juſtice, had conceived other means 


for driving back the Auſtrians and Pruſſians. 


His 
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His plan was, agreeably to the expreſſion of | 


the day, that France ſhould riſe in a maſs: but 
that they were firſt to begin-by deſtroying all 
thoſe whom the municipal officers had ſent to 
the priſons, whether as royaliſts, or perſons 
attached to the conſtitution, or eſpecially as 
non-juring prieſts. The day aſſigned to the 
ruffians for this horrible execution was Sun- 
day the ad of September. On that day, in 
order to agitate the public mind, they had 
given out the news of the taking of Verdun, 
although that town had not then ſurrendered. 
The municipals announced to the aſſembly, 
that they were going to invite the Pariſians to 


form an army of ſixty thouſand men: that the 


alarm gun would be fired at mid-day, to aſ- 
ſemble in the Champ de Mars all thoſe citi- 


zens who were diſpoſed to march: and that 


at the ſame time all the alarm bells fhould al- 


ſo be rung. This alarm gun and bells filled 
one part of Paris with the greateſt grief and 
conſternation, and the other with the moſt 


frantic tranſports of rage. The municipal of- 


| ficers, inſtead of promoting the aſſembly in 


Champ de Mars, diſperſed after having aſſign- 
ed to the executioners PR vas. -44 


and given them their laſt inſtrudtions. 


During all theſe preparations dinner was 


ſerved up to the prieſts at the church of the 
Carmes. 
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Carmes. An officer on guard ſaid to them at 
that moment, and many times repeated theſe 
words: © When you leave this place, every 


article belonging to you ſhall be returned.” 
The prieſts dined in the greateſt tranquillity, 
and with a little more gaiety than uſual. The 
executioners had already been concealed in 
the galleries of the houſe. 


4 


Their walk was deferred: many Sat 
they would not be allowed one that day. But 


about four o'clock, contrary to cuſtom, the 


old and infirm men, and all thoſe who had 


remained in the church to finiſh their pray- 


ers, were forced out into the garden. There 


they found the guard doubled. That garden 
is a ſquare, divided by alleys into four com- 


from which they paſſed acroſs a gallery. 1 


the north angle, and at the bottom, was a ſort 
of open chapel ſupported by a railing, into 
which ſome prieſts always retired during their 
walk, tbat they might not ceaſe to pray while 
hey were enjoying the freſh air. This was 
alſo ſhut contrary to cuſtom. At the requeſt 
of the archbiſnop of Saintes the enact on 


7 Fa 


"_ opened it. 
The hundred and batt chew! unit- 


| 5 in * * began their uſual pious ex- 


rr erciles, 


partments. To the ſouth are the walls of the 
convent: to the eaſt a part of the church, 
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Erciſes, when on a ſudden they were alarmed 
with a great noiſe at a diſtance. It was oc- 


caſioned by a party of the aſſaſſins, who were 


going to the Abbey through a neighbouring 


ſtreet. Their fellows, who were hidden in 


the corridor looking into the garden, were 
no longer able to contain themſelves; but 
brandiſhing their ſwords, their bayonets and 


pikes, they called out to the priſoners, Be- 


hold villains, at laſt the moment of your pu- 
niſhment'is arrived!” with a thouſand other 
imprecations. The prieſts on this ſignal re- 
tire to the bottom. of the garden, fall on their 
knees, offer to God the ſacrifice of their lives, 
and give to each other the laſt benediQtion.- 
The archbiſhop of Arles was at that time 


not far from the chapel in company of the 


Abbe de la Pannonie, who ſaid, © My Lord, I 


believe they are now come to aſſaſſinate us.” 


To which the archbiſhop anſwered, © If this be 
the moment of our ſacrifice, let us chearfully 
ſubmit, and return thanks to God for giving 
us this opportunity of n our blood in 
ſo good a caule.”” 0 
Whilſt the biſhop was you ſpeaking, the 
gates of the garden were already broken open 
by the aſſaſſins. They were not at that time 
above twenty in number, and were at no time 
more than thirty. On an they divided 
Part III. . | in 
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ih two bodies, and advanced with a horrible 


outcry, one part towards the archbiſhop, the 
other up the avenue in the middle of the gar- 


den. The firſt whom they met was the Fa- 
ther Gerault, diretor of the ladies of St. 
Elizabeth. He was ſaying his breviary, and 
had not been diſturbed by the outcries of the 
aſſaſſins. One ſtroke of the ſabre brought 
him to the ground, where two others with 
their pikes conſummated the murder. 

The Abbe Salins was the ſecond who fell 


under the fury of the ruffians. It was to 
Abbé Salins that Manuel had expatiated ſo 


much on the penſions to be fixed on the 


prieſts, and on the precautions and prepara- 


tions neceſſary for their baniſnhment. He ad- 
vanced with a deſign to ſpeak to them. 7” 
muſket ball taid him dead. © 
The ruffians who advanced PORN the 
avenue leading to the chapel exclaimed with 
vehemence, Where is the archbiſhop of Arles? 
He waited their arrival without any emotion, 
Having approached the group before which 
he ſtood with M. de la Pannonie, they aſked 
the latter, Are you the archbiſhop of Arles ? 
M. de la Pannonie, with his eyes caſt down 
and his' hands joined before his breaſt, made 
no anfwer. Then turning to M. Dillau they 


aid, «You then, villain, are the archbiſhop 
of 


1 
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of Arles.” —* Yes, gentlemen, I am the arch. 


biſhop.“—“ Ah, villain! it is you who have 
occaſioned the effuſion of ſo much patriotic 
blood in the town of Arles.” “ Gentlemen, 


I am not confcious of ever having done any 
injury to any perſon.” “ Very well,” replied 


one of the ruffians, I am now going to do 
you one,” and in ſpeaking diſcharged a blow 
with his ſabre on the archbiſhop's head. The 
| archbiſhop- ſtill ſtanding immoveable over a- 

gainſt his aſſaſſin waits for a ſecond blow with- 
out uttering a word. Another ruffian with a 
ſecond blow wounds him in the face. The 
prelate ſtills keeps his feet without ſpeaking 


a word, and without any other motion but 
raiſing his hands to his wounded face. A 


third blow on the head brought him to the 
ground: by extending his arm he endeavour- 
ed to break his fall. He was no ſooner fal- 


len, than a ruffian armed with a pike plunged 


it into his breaſt with ſo much violence, that 


its iron head could not be withdrawn. The 


ruffian clapping his foot on the body of M. 
Dullau, took his watch out of his pocket, and 


held it up triumphantly to his W eee, 


2 reward of his great atchievement. 
At the time the gate of the ho was 
e open, fifteen or twenty of the youngeſt 


1 8 had made uſe of the opportunity o 
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make their eſcape over a wall ef moderate 
height towards the neighbouring houſes, Ma- 

ny of them however returned, and again join- 
ed the company of the confeſſors, on reflec- 
tion that their eſcape might render the ruffi- 
ans more furious, and uſe greater cruelties to : 


thoſe whom they left behind. To prevent 


the eſcape of the others, a ſentinel was here 


placed, with a piſtol in one hand and a ſabre 
in the other, who threatened inſtant death to 


every one who approached that wall. Fi 


On ſeeing the archbiſhop fall, tha 8 


reſounded with the horrid ſong of the canni- 


bals, with the ferocious exclamations of the 
Marſellois, dictated by rage and fury, and with 


the din of arms. Many of the prieſts had 
at this time taken refuge in the chapel, Where 


in ſilent prayer they offered up their ſouls to 
God, and awaited the ſtroke of death to con- 
ſummate the laſt ſacrifice of their lives. 4 


part of the aſſaſſins here laid liege to them. 


- Byjdiſcharging their muſkets and piſtols at the 
kneeling yiQims, they killed ſome, and ſprink- 
led others with the blood of their bretbren. 
In ſo {mall a ſpace the dead, the dying and 
the wounded fell in confuſion on one, ano- 


ther, and on the pavement, covered with 
blood. The biſhop of Beauvais was in the 
middle. of this chapel and on his knees when 


he 
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he received a ball in his thigh. His friends 
who ſaw him fall thought him dead. Many 
other victims fell at the ſame time in that holy 
ſanQuary. M. de la Pannonie had retired to 
this place after the murder of the archbiſhop 
of Arles. I can atteſt with truth,“ ſays he, 
that I never heard the ſmalleſt complaint 
« from any one of thoſe whom I ſaw mur- 
« dered before my eyes.“ 

The other aſſaſſins, drunk with blood an 


with rage, had a more open field for the 


exerciſe of their ſavage cruelty in purſuing 


the prieſts diſperſed in the garden. Of 
"theſe ſome they diſpatched with their muſ- 


kets and piſtols, others fell by their ſabres, 
or were run through with their pikes, with- 


out any diſtinRion of the young, the aged, or 
the infirm ; in a word, they were ſo many in- 


nocent viftims delivered over to the more 


_ than ſavage ferocity of twenty tygers thiking 


for human blood. 
To harden them in their 0. the horri- 


ble ſong of the Carmaniole, together with the 


groſſeſt injuries of that villain, &c. reſounded 


from every quarter of the garden. But amidſt 


all their injuries and abuſe, their blaſphemies 
againſt religion, againſt its holy myſterjes, the 


| ſacrifice 85 the maſs, the holy euchariſt, the 


Pope, 
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| Pope, and the whole order of prieſthood, 
were ealily diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. 
e Villains,” ſaid they, for that was the uſual 
appellation given to the prieſts, “the time 
is at laſt arrived, when you ſhall no longer 
impoſe upon the people with your maſſes and 
your. bits of bread upon your altars. Go ſeek 
your Pope, that antichriſt whom you have fo 
long ſupported ; let him now come and reſ- 
cue you from our hands.” | . 
The undiſturbed confidence of theſe ve- 
nerable men amidſt outrages and under the 
ſtroke of death, but above all their unſeign- 
ed piety rouzed all the fury of the aſſaſſins. 
To ſee them walt for death upon their knees, 
to fee them praying to the Almighty was to | 
them as inſufferable as to the devils them- 
ſelves. Get up, ye hypocrites,“ ſaid they, 
and forcing them to diſperſe, wy ane 
them like ſo many wild beaſts. 
In the mean time arrived a commiſſary 
from the ſedion with a freſh band of aſſaſſins. 
A voice is heard crying, Stop, ſtop: it is too 
"oe it is not thus that the buſineſs muſt be done. 
In effect to prevent the eſcape of any of the 
deſtined victims a regular order had been 
ſigned by the chiefs of the maſſacre, and | 
which was followed i in other 4m AE 
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The ſame voices, that of the commiſſary 


in particular, called out to the prieſts to go 


to the church, where they were aſſured to 
find protection. They endeavoured to obey 


the ſummons, and ſome of the ruffians ſeemed 
to reſpe& the order: whilſt others, deaf to all 
authority, even to that of their leader, and 
fearful leſt any of their victims ſhould eſcape, 
redoubled their rage. 


In this confuſion ſome were 6 | 


to drive them out of the garden, whilſt others 
puſhed them back. Whatever way they turn- 
ed they ſaw nothing but pikes and bayonets 
pointed againſt them. Thoſe who with diffi- 

culty arrived at the church doors found it ſhut 


againſt them, When at laſt they found en- 


trance, the firſt that arrived there threw them- 
ſelves on their knees in the ſanctuary; the 
reſt made their way thither through the crowd 
of aſſaſſins, ſome of whom puſhed them for- 
wards, others fired at them as they approached. 

At the extremity of the garden the maſ- 
ſacre had not as yet ceaſed. A ſcene how- 
ever was there exhibited, which indicated 
ſome ſpecies of humanity. The Abbe Du- 
tillet with ſome other clergymen were. cooped 
up againſt a wall, where he remained immo- 
vable. One of the aſſaſſins three times le- 
velled his piece at him, and three times his 
3 gun 
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gun "miſſed fire. Aſtoniſhed, he cried out, 
Behold a prieſt that is invulnerable + 1 will not 
however try the fourth time. I will not be fo 
nice, ſaid another that was by, I will ſhoot 
him. No, anſwered the firſt, the man has an 
honeſt countenance, 1 take him under my 
protection; and ſaying this he placed himſelf 
before- him. M. Dutillet by ſpeaking the pa- 


tois of the Marſellois had fo far ingratiated 


himſelf with his protector, that he almoſt con- 


ſidered him as his country man, and had nearly 


obtained the ſame favour for the prieſts that 
were with him. The other aſſaſſins who were 
lately arrived had been brought over by the 
firſt, when two of the prieſts advancing ſaid, 
« We aſk no favour of you: if our brethren 


are guilty, we are equally ſo: their religion 


is ours, and we are ready to ſeal it with our 
blood.” Die then, faid the auffians, ſince 
you wiſh to die, and killed them on the ſpat. 


M. Dutillet endeavoured to moderate the 


zeal of his brethren, and though afterwards 
compelled to enter the church with the reſt, 
he was recognized by his protector, and a 
ſecond time owed his life to the interference 


of his Marſellois friend. 


During this time the reſt of hs prieſts had I 


taken refuge either within the rails of the 


bigh ater, or in the choir behind it: for they 
5 | were 


An 
were not permitted to remain in the body of 
the church. The old and infirm, approach- 
ing the ſanQtuary with tardy ſteps, were ſtill 
expoſed to the fire of the aſſaſſins, who ap- 
prehended that there was a deſign to deprive }. 
them of their victims. This idea made them 
furious; but, whatever was the intention of 
the commiſſary, he ſucceeded in preventing 
their entrance on their firſt attempt. Like 
roaring lions they paraded round the rails 
which incloſed the choir, where they ſaw their 
prey, and made 1 ag att to tear 
them down. | 

" Theſe men were not all of the 26vel class 
of citizens. Their accent, their language, 
betrayed a proficiency in the maxims of phi- 
loſophiſme taught by the clubs, very different 
from the fanaticiſm of ignorant peaſants. One 
in particular, who would not have diſgraced 
the ſchool of a Diderot, a Helvetius, or a 
Condorcet, cried out inceſſantly, “Villains, 
aſſaſſins, hypocrites, the true enemies of the 
people, whom you have ſeduced by your leſ- 
| ſons, the day of vengeance is at laſt arrived. 
The ſword of the law is too ſlow to puniſh. 

your. crimes and treaſons. This day to us is 
given the charge of waſhing away in your 
blood the injury of nations, and to revenge 
the true friends of their country. Lou in- 
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tended to deliver up to fire and ſword, to 
pillage and rapine, our poſſeſſions and our 
houſes: yon intended to violate and murder 
our wives and our children. Ves, the ſword of 
the law is too ſlow. To theſe invectives he 
added blaſphemies without end, which ſeemed 
copied from Voltaire. His eyes ſparkled, bis 
body trembled, he ſtamped his feet and gnaſh- 
ed his teeth with rage, and with a long ſabre 
| attempted to reach the prieſts that were near- 
eſt to him, and who on their knees were im- 
ploring the mercies of heaven on thoſe who 
e e them. 
For ſome time the efforts of the dene 
to enter the chojr were fruitleſs. The en- 
deavours of the commiſſary, though weak, to 
enforce the lay and the dictates of humanity 
prevailed. He told them that the vengeance of 
the people was juſt; but that amongſt the 
victims ſome were innocent, and that a ſuffi. 
_ cient number bad already fallen. At this mo- 
ment a profound ſilence took place. What a 
ſtrange compound are thoſe tygers whom_we 
ſtill call men! The filence was occafioned 
by the arrival of the biſhop of Beauvais, whom 
is aſſaſſins brought in with the appearance of 
reſpe& and compaſſion: they placed him on 3 
mattraſs, ſeemingly with an intention of dref- 
{ing his wounds. His brother, the reſpeſtable 


r 
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biſhop of Saintes, was yet ignorant of his fate. 


On entering the choir he was heard to ſay, 
Where is my brother? O my God ! permit 
me not to be feparated from him.“ Abbé 


Bardet, who had heard the exclamation, ran 


with haſte to the wounded prelate, and offered 
him every aſſiſtance due from their former in- 
timate friendſhip. He was not ſuffered long 
to remain with him. 

All the rage of the ruffians is wi 1 


| The commiſſary in vain attempts to make his 


voice heard. They ruſh into the choir, and 
the ſight of ſo many holy men on their knees 
before the altar of God, inſtead of touching 
their hearts, inflamed their ire. They are 


impatient to conſummate the ſacrifice: they 


whet their pikes and ſabres on the altar and 
the communion table under the eyes of the 


prieſts, and are on the point of ſacrificing 


them at the foot of the altar, when the com- 
miſſary repreſented to them that it would be 
improper to ſhed ſo much blood in a holy 
place. The leaders of the aſſaſſins at laſt pre- 


vailed on them to follow the regular order of 
murder, which had been preſcribed at leiſure | 


by the municipality. For proof of guilt no 
other queſtion. was aſked but, Have you taken 
the oath? They anſwered, No. One added, 
he's are many among us whom the law does not 
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oblige to take it, as they are not public funttiona- 
Mes. It is no matter, anſwered the ruffians, 
tale the oath, or you die. But now a ſcene of 


cool deliberate atrocity ſucceeds | to Nr mou 


of the executioners. a 
There were about a hundred . re- 
maining. To proceed more methodically in 
their murder, the ſame commiſſary who had 
called them to the church under a promiſe of 


protection from all harm, eſtabliſhed his tri- 


bunal near the corridor, leading to the garden, 
to which they then gave the name of the 
deer-park. The buſineſs of his tribunal is to 
call the prieſts before him, enregiſter their 
names, and to be aſſured that they are execu- 
ted. We ſhall ſee however that either through 
compaſſion, or mere laſſitude of ſhedding 
blood, he will ſave the lives of ſome ſew. - © 

The gendarmes on guard that day, though 


ſuperior in number to the affaſſins, made no 


effort to put a ſtop to the butchery: they are 


nov placed, part in a line before the ſanttuary 
to keep the victims together, and at the merey 


of their enemies, part in the interior of the 


houſe, and at the different doors, to prevent 
the people from ruſhing in and diſturbing the 


execution. The aſſaſſins placed themſelves 
ſome at the top, ſome on the landing place, at 
dhe * of . uin leading to the gar- 

den, 
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den. This now become the place of ſacrifice: 
| hither are conducted two by two the innocent 

victims by the ruffians en to n 
them. 
At the na of ad victim, a dend of 
joy is heard, and the conteſt ſeems to be who 
ſhall have the honor of giving the firſt blow 
with his pike, his ſabre, or his muſket. At the 
_ dreadful cry of, Long live the nation, the vic- 


tim dies ſometimes at the top, ſometimes © 


thrown headlong to the bottom of the ſtairs, 
where he is peirced with a thouſand wounds. 
As ſoon as he has breathed his laſt, the dread. 
ful cry of, Long live the nation, is the fignal of of 
victory, and to bring freſh victims. 

Theſe cries, theſe ſignals of death, all 
reached the ears of the prieſts, who were on 
their knees in the church, but did not ſhake 
their conſtancy. When called in their turn 
to die, they roſe with a ſerenity of counte- 
nance mixed with joy, inſpired by the firm 
belief that their ſouls were then returning to 
the boſom of their Creator, others with the 
tranſports of innocence ſeemed eager to fol- 


low the invitation of angels to the nuptials of 


the Lamb. Others again, with their eyes fix 
on their breviary, continued to pay the ho- 
mage of praiſe to God under the ſwords of 
the allaſſus, Some with he holy ſcriptures in 
— 
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their hands, drev from that ine xhauſtible ſource 


the ſtrengih of martyrs in their laſt combat. 


Others with an air of modeſt and noble dig- 


nity, caſt a look of pity on their executioners, 


and braved. their pikes and batchets. Many 
of theſe illuſtrious confeſſors had conſecrated 


their talents, both in the pulpit and in their 


writings, to the ſervice of religion, either 
againſt the ſophiſms of impiety, or againſt the 


errors of the pretended civil conſtitution of 
ihe clergy : theſe bleſſed God, and returned 


him thanks for furniſhing them with this hap- 
py. opportunity of ſealing with their blood the 
faith they had defended. Laſtly, ſome when 


called to die, caſt their eyes on the image of 
- theiricruciked Redeemer, and addreſſed him 
in the words he himſelf addreſſed to his Father. 
Lord, pardon them, for they know not what 


__ do. 
Thus died thoſe men, ks. we are e happy 


10 have known, and whom we glory to have had 


for our maſters, our friends, and our relations. 
Mr. Levis Hebert was ſuperior of the Eudiſts. 


| ibs modeſty, his tender piety, his inexhauſtible 


arity, bis conſummate prudence gave him the 
hority of a father over the eccleſiaſtics with 
* he lived, and for whom he had bought 
dhe houſe, in which they lived, as a place of 
* * che 2 of the capital. His 
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virtues drew him from the obſcurity to which 
he was cordially attached, and merited the 


eſteem of the clergy and the veneration of 


the congregation over which he preſided. 
He alſo enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
_ Whoſe court he had carefully avoided, till the 
moment that courage and piety, and not in- 
trigue, were neceſſary to open acceſs to it. 
Such a character had every title to the hatred 
of the jacobins: they ſought his life. He 
ſcorned to avoid their purſuit by changing his 
eccleſiaſtical dreſs. His modeſty accompa- 
nied him to his death. With his eyes caſt 
down, tranquillity in his countenance, and 
without uttering a word, he fell under the 
ſtrokes of the.ruffians, like a meek and inno- 
cent lamb under the hand that ſtabs it. N 

Mr. Louis Minuret, formerly rector of 
Montlemard, and ſuperior of the eccleſiaſtics 
of St. Francis of Sales, had no leſs a title to 
the perſecution of the jacobins. His firmneſs, 
his heart incapable of any diſſimulation, his 
ſtrong and cloſe reaſoning, together with a 
perfect knowledge of every thing belonging 
to his profeſſion, had endeared him to us 
more than the ties of blood. All theſe good 
gualities were clearly apparent in a work, 
which he did not heſitate to entitle, The pre- 
m_— Civ Conſtitution, of the Glergy con. 


convied 
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victed of Error and Schiſm. His book carried 
convittion, which he ſupported by his condutt. 
Called before the municipality in quality of ſu- 
perior of an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſiment to take 


the oath, he anſwered, © Gentlemen, I know 


how far I can go and where my conſcience bids 
me ſtop. Since you ſo command, and fince I 
cannot be conſidered by you as a loyal ſub- 
jeQ, unleſs I ſwear to maintain the new con- 
ſtitution, I will take the oath, but only on this 


condition, that the double reſtriction which I 
ſhall make be inſerted in your regiſters, and 
ſubſcribed by me, excepting from that oath 


explicitly whatever is contrary to juſtice or 
to religion. This raiſed a great outcry; but 
Mr. Menuret was not to be moved: he re- 


 jeRted every other oath. He was threatened, 
pillaged and calumniated, but he was not 


changed. When condufted to the Carmes, 
he ſeemed to be at the height of his ambition. 
The pleaſure of being a priſoner for his faith 
brought back all his natural gaity, which he 
communicated to his fellow priſoners. He 
ſforeſaw too well the end of this perſecution 
i be alarmed at it. He had made his will 
Tome time before his death, which he ſaw was 
inevitable; and from that time he converſed 
on earth, as one ready at a moments warning 


to n ** departure for heaven. To Mr. 
ans Menuret, 


1 
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Menurel, in a ſpecial manner may be applied 
that teſtimony of a man, who cannot be ſuſ- 
peRed of exaggeration in favor of the martyrs, 
of Mr. Violet, the commiſfary who preſided 
at their execution. Mr. Violet ſpeaking to 
ſome of the prieſts who had eſcaped from the 
maſſacre, but were ſtill detained in their ſec- 
tion, in a fit of involuntary enthuſiaſm cried 
out; „1 am loſt, I am overpowered with 
aſtoniſhment, it is beyond my conception, and 
I am convinced that any man who had been 


witneſs of the ſcene as I was, would have been 


equal aſtoniſhed. Your prieſts met death with 
as much joy and as much pleaſure, as if oo 
had been going to a bridal feaſt.” 
The Abbe. Gagneres des Granges vent 
to martyrdom with all that patriarchal confi. 
dence which commands reſpe& and venera- 
tion. He was a long time my maſter, and 
condeſcended to call me his ſon. What ex- 


tent of learning, what variety of knowledge 


was in that man! Hiſtory, mathematics, phy- 
ſic, every thing was familiar to him. Thoſe, 
who were beſt acquainted with him ſay, that he! 
had read every thing. and forgotten nothing.” 
Are ſuch men the: victims of the revolution? 
Mr. Gagneres de Granges foreſaw ihe term, 


the object of the revolution before it began. 


In the beginning of January, 1788, he ſent to 
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me a memoir on the condut of the miniſters 
Brienne and Necker with reſpeC to religion, 
on the weakneſs and condeſcendence of Louis 
XVI. to thoſe two ſcourges of France, and 
the misfortunes which they had entailed on 
the king and royal family. Theſe conclu- 
fions he drew from an attentive conſideration 
of the ordinary diſpenſations of providence, 
and the hiſtory of the three laſt ages, and the 
princes of Europe. His memoir was not to 
be made uſe of in the manner Mr. Gagneres 
defired, by inſerting it in the eccleſiaſtical 
journal. I repreſented to him that Mr. 
Brienne, at that time all powerful, would not 
fail to ſuppreſs my journal, and by that means 
put a ſtop to all the little good I wiſhed to do 
by writing that fwork. You do not think then 
that you can with propriety publiſh the memoir ? 
Well, it is not the lefs true the deſigns of 
providence will be fulfilled.” Then with a 
prophetic air and dignity, he added, © You 
fee that infant (ſpeaking of the king's eldeſt 
fon then in good health) he will die. You ſee 
that man (ſpeaking of the king) he will loſe 


his erown.”” The unfortunate prediction had 


been fulfilled before Mr. Gagneres ſhed his 


blood for that religion, which had been fo 
highly outraged, and whoſe i injuries were to 


be avenged dy fuch a train of miefortunes. 
Mr. 
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Mir. Galais, ſuperior of the little commu. 
nities of St. Sulpice, was another and a vo- 
luntary victim. He had hid himſelf by climb- 
ing up a tree in one of the avenues, where 
there happened to be none of the. ruffians: 
when on the point of eſcaping over the gar- 
den wall, he ſaw Mr. Bardet and the biſhop of 
Saintes going to the church. He bluſhed at 
the thought of -abandoning ſuch company, 
made haſte down and followed them to the 
church, from whence he was not releaſed till 
he went to receive the crown of martyrdom, 
happy in having obeyed the inſpiration which 
led him to it. as | 

The Abbe Lefevre alſo had nearly eſcaped, 
The commiſſary had taken him under his 
protection, when one of the ruffians propoſed 
ſome queſtions to him, to which Mr. Lefevre 
anſwered; that he would explain himſelf. No 
explanations replied the ruffians, otherwiſe 
die with the reſt, Very well, ſaid Mr. Le- 
fevre, I rather chuſe to go, and thereupon 
preſented himſelf to the aſſaſſins and was ex- 
ecuted like the others. 

Many other ecclefiaſtics of diſtinguiſhed 
merit fell at the Carmes by the hands of the ruf- 
fians: among others were Meſlieurs Franc and 
Bouſquet, one ſuperior of the Eudiſts at Caen, 
and author of two excellent works, perfectly 
L 2 calculated 
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calculated to lay open the cauſes of the revo- 
lution, entitled, The Curtain raiſed, and the 
conſpiracy againſt Religion and the King re- 
vealed; the other, a youth of fine parts, who pro- 
miſed one day to excell in the knowledge of the 
laws of the church. The two brothers, Tho- 
rame, with their uncle, were alſo of the num- 
ber. They were all three bleſſed with ſupe- 
rior talents, a moſt admirable ſweetneſs of 
character, with a zeal and piety moſt edifying. 
To theſe were added many more, whom the 
priſon ; at the Carmes did not terrify, becauſe 
they had been' accuſtomed to priſons elſe- 

where from the beginning of the revolution. 
The two brothers, MM. N ativelle, one 
vicar of Argenteuil, the other of Lonji umeau, 
were alſo at the Carmes. At the time of the 
maſſacre the inhabitants of the ſtreet called 
Buſſy, haſtened to deliver them, and once 
thought that they had ſucceeded. They gave 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that the two prieſts 
had never given the ſmalleſt uneaſineſs to any 
perſon from the time they had taken refuge 
in that quarter; they added, that if they were 
not of the conſtitutional religion, the conſti- 
tution itſelf allowed them to follow any other. 
The commiſſary received their petition fa- 
vourably, and even congratulated with the 
mn. and announced to them their 
15 G delivery. 
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delivery. The executioners conſented to it, 
and the two brothers were retiring, when ſome 
one called out, Stop, gentlemen, for a minute, 
we muſt have the oath of liberty and equality. 
They had already reflected maturely on that 
oath. They ſaw, or thought they ſaw in it an 
approbation of the principles of the revolu- 
tion, of its anarchy, of its injuſtice, and of all 
its horrors. Their anſwer was, that they ra- 
ther choſe to die. Conſider ſeriouſly, ſaid the 
commiſſary, and left them to the care of their 
mediators. Theſe gentlemen left no means 
untried to prevail upon the confeſſors: their 
entreaties and reaſons were equally fruitleſs, 
The MM. Nativelle, convinced in their own 
minds, that this laſt oath was not leſs injurious 
to their conſcience, than the oath of ſupport- 
ing the civil conſtitution of the clergy, peſiſ- 
ted conſtantly in their refuſal, and thoſe reſpec- 
table citizens who came to ſolicit their delive- 
ranee, had the mortification to ſee them expire 


; at their feet under the axes of their execu- 
tioners. 


In the number of martyrs the houſe of St. 
Sulpice loft eight of its directors: the Bene- 
diftins loſt their general M. Ambroſe Che- 
vreux, Louis Barreau and Dom Maſſey: the 
Capucins loſt the father Morel, a Swiſs, and 
es pears Mr. Hermes, the author of ſome 

| excellent 


E 
excellent works, and perfectly adapted to the 
capacity of the lower orders of ſociety. The 


| houſe of Navarre loſt ſeveral of its profeſſors, 


and Mr. Keraurun the proviſor; the doari- 
naires Mr. Felix, their ſuperiors and. the fri- 


ars, their guardian Mr. Burté. In a word, 
there are few ne, eſtabliſhments | 


which had not the h nor of counting ſome of 
its members in the number of martyrs, 

The Jeſuits alſo had ſeveral reſpectable men 
at the Carmes, the venerable remains of their 


former body. Beſides M. Gangneres, there was 


M. Millou, who only wanted ſtrength to be- 
come in this age the rival of Bourdaloue. 
Mr. F riteyre- Durvey and Mr. Legue were 
alſo there, and were amongſt the molt eſteemed 
preachers of Paris; M. Bonneau, alſo well 
known by the works he has publiſhed, but 
particularly by his memoir to be' read to the 
king's council in 1787, where the future de- 
fliny of the king was clearly depifted, Mr. 
Delfaut, archprieſt of Sarlat, and deputy to 
the firſt national aſſembly, whoſe greateſt hap- 
pineſs i it was to have extricated himſelf out of 


it, without contaminating his conſcience with 


any of i its oaths. About half an hour before 
the fatal entry of the aſlaſſins, be ſent the fol- 
lowing meſſage to. his friends, who had pro- 
vided him with neceſſaries in his confinement. 
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Tell them, ſays he, that I never was better or 
ſo happy in my life. Meſſ. Rouſſeau and 
Villecroin, two antient Jeſuits were alſo 
there. The former had been conducted to 
priſon by miſtake. The ſettion was in ſearch 
of another prieſt in the ſame houſe, and diſ- 
covered their error; Mr. Rouſſeau in going 
to execution rejoiced that the miſtake had 
not been rectiſied. He was director of the 
nuns of the viſitation, in the ſtreet of Bac. 
The other direQor of the nuns of the Belle- 
Chaſſe, was congratulating a friend who had 
Juſt eſcaped from the committee of inſpedtion, 
when he himſelf was taken and hurried to 
priſon, where he ſuffered with the ſame con- 
ſtancy as his brethren. | | 
| The reſt of the victims in general were 
either curates, vicars or prieſts attached to the 
pariſhes, whom a perſecution of three years 
continuance had prepared to receive the honor 
of martyrdom, or vicars general who on this 
trying occaſion proved themſelves worthy of 
the confidence placed in them by their biſhops. 
| We muſt not omit to mention M. Regis 
de Valfons. He was an old officer of the re- 
giment of Champagne, and had lived amongſt 
theſe clergymen from the early part of their 
confinement, with all the fervor of the firſt 
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blood for his faith. Mr. Guillemenet, a ; prieſt 
of St. Roch, was his direftor in the concerns 
of his conſcience. Seeing his direQor hur- 
ried to the Carmes for his religion, he would 
not be ſeparated from him. His aſſiduity in 
prayer and in the pradices of piety equalled 
that of the moſt fervent eccleſiaſtics. Men 
the moſt attached to life never ſhowed more 
fear of death, than he did zeal to undergo that 
which he was ſoon to ſuffer in proof of his 
faith. When he was told that he might eaſily 


obtain his liberty, his anſwer was, that his 


priſon was dearer to him than liberty. His 
direQor being called to die, he immediately 
roſe to accompany him. They went together 
fide by ſide, as they had been long accuſtom- 
ed to do in their walks at leiſure hours; Mr. 
Guillemenet with his breviary in his hand, Mr. 
Valſons reading the holy ſcriptures. The 
fame pious ſentiments had united them on 
earth, and the ſame inſtant opened to them 
the gates of heaven. | 

In this manner were ſacrificed all thoſe 
who had found. place in the ſanctuary before 
the altar: the reſt behind the altar in the 


choir of the religious waited in prayer for the 


moment of conſummating their ſacrifice, One 
of the ruffians perhaps tired with the labour 


of murder, came into the choir to count the 


number 


191 
number of victims ſtill remaining, and ſeeing 
them on their knees at prayer, Pray on, ſaid 
he, that not one of you may eſcape. Re- 
member the 1oth of Auguſt, if you could then 
have deftroyed us all, you would not have 
fpared us. It is now our turn.” Thus thoſe 
very men, who with ſo much art and ſecrecy 
planned and executed the deteſtable conſpi- 
racy of the 1oth of Auguſt againſt the king, 
found means to lay the guilt and the puniſh- 
ment of their treaſon on the heads of the 
eccleſiaſtics, and to make the ſtupid. bar. 
barity of the executioners, the inſtrument of 
their vengeance both againſt the throne and 
the altar. | 
The ſanQuary ſupplying no more victims 
| thoſe in the choir were next called on. Mr. 
Gallais, who, as we have ſeen, could not per- 
ſuade himſelf to abandon the opportunity of 
martyrdom, when on the point of eſcaping 
over the wall of the garden, was one of theſe. 
Two days before, he had been appointed the 
ſteward' of his fellow-priſoners. In going to 
execution he ſtopped before the commiſſary, 
and told him. © It has not been in my power 
to ſee the landlord who furniſhed our table ; 
there is due to him on that account the ſum 
of three hundred and twenty-five livres, 
which I have the honor to put into your 
Part III. M hands, 
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bands. I do not think that I can confide it 


to better. As to my watch and bills which 
may be in my pocket-book, my family does not 
want them, and it is alſo at too great a diſtance. 
May I defire you to beſtow that money on 
the poor.” This ſaid he went chearfully to 
death. | 

Some other prieſts, Mr. Bertholet in parti- 
cular, delivered their money and their watches 
to other hands to be ſent. to their families. 
The commiſſion was never executed. 

The biſhop of Saintes was one of the laſt 
who was called on. Providence ſeemed ſo to 
diſpoſe that he ſhould enter heaven but a 
moment before his brother. The friendſhip 
which united them was that true fraternity, 
which no diſſenſion ever wolated ; it was the 


friendſhip of thoſe ſaints who ſhed their blood to 
follow the Lord, who deſpiſing the grandeurs of 


the world, arrive together in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. It is good, it is fweet for brothers thus to 
live together.. Peter Lewis de la Rochfoucault, 
biſhop of Saintes was no ſooner dead, than the 
ruffians ruſhing into the church, cried out, 
« Where is Francis Joſeph de la Rochfou- 
cault,- biſhop of Beauvais.” The national 
guards on duty made no anſwer, but opening 
their ranks, the banditti ſaw the biſhop lying 
on his mattras where they had placed him. 

[ He 
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He anſwered them, © I do not refuſe to go 
to die like the others; but you ſec it is not 
poſſible for me to walk: I humbly crave that 
you will have the charity to aſſiſt me to go to 
the place where I am called.” The ruffians 
with fome appearance of humanity and even 
reſpe& raiſed him by the arms, and afliſted 
him to trail himſelf to the garden gate. He 

was one of the laſt that was executed there. 
This ſcene of butchery had. continued 
for three hours. During all which time the 
inhabitants of Paris ſtupified with fear and 
aſtoniſhment, had never made one effort to 
put a ſtop to the outrages. The commiſſion of 
the commiſſary of Luxembourg ſecmed ra- 
ther to preſide at the executions than to pre- 
vent them: the national aſſembly to which 
the news of the diſorders was carried, would 
not vouchſafe even to take the matter into 
conſideration. The mob, who are often de- 
lighted with blood, though they have no in- 
tereſt in ſhedding it, had flocked in great 
crouds to the Abbey, where the conſtitution 
had its miſerable victims, as religion had its 
martyrs at the Carmes. When the gates were 
opened at this latter place, the number of 
perſons waiting to be admitted in the court of 
the church was not great, but it conſiſted of 
the very dregs of the people. Whether this 
Me | was 
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was owing to the horror conceived for the 
diſguſting atrocity exerciſed againſt men, 
whoſe innocence was well known, or to fome 
latent ſparks of reſpect ſtill preſerved for the 
ſacred character, or finally to the circumſtan- 
ces of the gates being kept ſhut, we will not 
undertake to determine. Acceſs was no 
ſooner given, than they ruſhed in to plunder 
the dead bodies, to inſult them, and to enjoy 
the ſavage pleaſure of ſeeing them buried in 
blood. 

One part of the aſſaſſins paraded through 
the Luxembourg to the notes of the horrible 
Carmaniole, which had reſounded from every 
quarter during the time of the maſſacre, bran- 
diſhing in token of triumph their pikes and 
ſabres, which like their hands and cloaths 
were ſtill reeking with human gore. Another 
body of them joined the infamous gendarmes 
in the church, to celebrate with them dur- 
ing the night the infamous exploits of the 
day in ſinging and drinking. In the midſt 
of theſe orgies by the pale light of their flam- 
beaux, a voice is heard from a nitch in the 
wall of the cburch, and a human figure co- 
vered with blood appears on the top of a lad- 
der which ſtood againſt the wall. It was M. 
Loſtande, who after receiving ſeveral wounds 
bad eſcaped from the firſt carnage in the gar- 

den, 
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den, and finding means through the tumult 
and confulion to get into the church before 
the reſt had taken refuge in that nitch, the 


ſituation of which he well knew. At this 


ſight the ruffians ſtart up, crying, Behold ano- 
ther of the prieſts, let us diſpatch him: they 


take. their ſabres and are already on the ſteps 


of the ladder, when M. Loſtande with a feeble 
dying voice ſays, © Gentlemen, my life is in 
« your hands. I know what I have reaſon to 
expect from you: but I am oppreſſed with 
te a cruel thirſt, the effect of a fever, and the 
* Joſs of blood, more dreadful than the fear 
of your ſwords, This thirſt is intolerable: 
* either give me a glaſs of water, or take from 
© me this remnant of life infinitely more in- 
te ſupportable than death.“ — 

The ruffians ſeemed to be ſoftened at this 
addreſs, when a voice was heard ſaying, behold 
here another. This was M. Dubray, a prieſt 
of St. Sulpice. He had hid himſelf between 
two mattraſſes, where he was almoſt ſtifled, 
and bad moved a little to get ſome air. The 
ruffian who heard him move, ſeized him, 
brought him before the altar, and with a ſtroke 
of his ſabre ſplit his ſcull: they finiſhed him 
with their pikes. M. Loſtande from the top 
of his ladder was witneſs to this ſcene, and 


could expe no other lot. He deſcends with 


difficulty, 
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dithculty, approaches the ruſhans, and again 
repeats his requeſt for a glaſs of water or 
death, and then falls fainting into their arms. 
Is it then true, that after committing ſo many 
murders, there is a limit beyond which human | 
barbarity does not go? At the ſight of this 
prieſt fainting the canibals begin to be moved, 
they give him a glaſs of water, they carry him 


to his ſection. When there, the hearts of 


the men in office ſtill more hardened, refuſe 
to hear him. The executioner who conduct- 
ed him, ſhocked at their cruelty, told them 
that their buſineſs was to ſuccour a dying 
man, and not tojudge him ; and now become 
ſenſible of the dictates of humanity, conduct- 
ed him to the ſection of the hoſpital *. 
Among the bittereſt enemies of the non- 
juring clergy there were ſome who held theſe 
cruelties in abhorrence, and endeavoured to 
fave at leaſt ſuch as they were particularly 
connected with. I am glad of an opportuni- 
ty of doing juſtice on this head to the Abbe 
Grandmaiſon, who had taken the oath, and 
whole zeal for the conſtitution was well known. 


Ihe prieſts eſcaped from the maſſacre and arrived 
in London not having been preſent at this ſcene, I can- 
not bring their authority to teſtify the truth of it. I re- 
ceived it from the Abbe Gauthier, vicar general of the 
biſhop of Clermont, who had it from the Abbe du Tillet. 


On 
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On the eve of the maſſacre he mounted the 
tribune in his own ſection, and with all the 
warmth inſpired by friendſhip he claimed one 
of the victims ſhut up in the Carmes. This 
alone demonſtrates that the murders commit- 
ted there were not the effect of a ſudden im- 
pulſe of the rabble, but a premeditated deſign. 
The pathetic ſpeech of M. Grandmaiſon had 
no effect on his hearers, who reſuſed to take 
the ſubje& into conſideration. He was more 
ſucceſsful with a national guard. He learned 
from M. Grandmaiſon certain, marks by which 
his friend might be known. The next day 
the gendarme mixed with the other guards at 
the Carmes, ſought and diſcovered the prieſt 
whom he had undertaken to fave. He drel- 
ſed him as a ſentinel and placed him in a 
court from whence, when the bloody ſcene was 
nearly over, and a more exact ſearch might 
be made, he conducted him away. 

When M. de VEpine, one of the venera- 
ble old men belonging to the eſtabliſhment of 
St. Francis of Sales, was going to execution, 
the guard who condutted him, moved by pity 
and reſpect, obliged him to ſtop and to change 
his eccleaſtical for a lay habit, and placed him 
by the ſide of the commiſſary, where all thoſe 
were placed who had found means'to intereſt 
their guards for their ſafety without promil- 


ing 


[. 9 


ing to take the oath. The commiſſary tired 
with ſo much carnage chearfully concurred to 
ſuch acts of commiſeration. This was inti- 
mated to M. Bardet by one of the guards, 
and on entering the church with the biſhop of 
Sainte, he ſtopped and faid that he was not 
unwilling to die with his companions, but that 
be knew not that he was guilty of any crime. 
The commiſſary, without permitting him to 
finiſh, took him by the arm and bid him ſtay by 
his fide, where he found ſome other prieſts, 
Meſſrs. Dutillet, Chariot, Bertelet, and Fo- 
reſtier. ; | | | 
M. Turc, in a hall: two. others amongſt 
ſome timber, or behind the beams in a place 
the moſt infected of the whole houſe. Being 
eſcaped from the maſſacre they were dragged 
to the ſeftion, and were forced to undergo 
many interrogatories, when they heard the 
enraged populace call repeatedly to have 
them delivered into their hands. | 
During their confinement by the officers 
of the ſection, they diſtinctly heard one of 
their executioners complain that they refuſed 
him a ſhare in. the ſpoils of the murdered 
prieſts. Six livres ſaid he is not too much for 
that day's work. TI killed enough to deſerve 
moreover a pair of breeches. = 
| The 


Some found means to hide themſelves, as 


1 

The priſoners hearing this complaint ap- 
prehended that the victims who had eſcaped 
would have been pointed out to him and deli- 
vered to his fury, or rather they regretted that 
they had not fallen with their brethren. From 
_ theſe complaints, and the anſwers made to 
them, the priſoners at leaſt were able to aſcer- 
tain the price put upon their heads, and the 
infamous means uſed to inflame the minds of 
the people againſt them. After paſſing the - 
night in great fear and uncaſineſs the com- 
miſſaries appeared in the morning. Of theſe 
ſome congratulated them on their eſcape, and 
candidly confeſſed that they knew no crime 
for which their companions had ſuffered. 
Others ſeemed to grant them their liberty 
with great reluctance. The Abbé Bardet, 
rector of Ferté Aleps, was examined with pe- 
culiar rigour. When driven from his pariſh, 
he had undertaken the care of educating the 
young M. de Mallet. The commiſlary in- 
terrogated him concerning the conduct he 
had purſued relatively to the conſtitutional _ 
religion, if he had preſented himſelf to the 
conſtitutional curate before he ſaid maſs, and 
| had condufted his pupil to the prayers of the 
conſtitutional prieſts, and why he had done 
none of theſe things. Theſe ſuppoſed crimes 


had nearly delivered him again into the hands 
Part III. N of 
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of the executioners. The other prieſts were 
ſoon diſmiſſed : his dignity of cure or rec 
tor was an obſtacle to his enlargement. Ne- 
vertheleſs the ſeblion ſeemed diſpoſed to give 
him his liberty, when a conſtitutional prieſt 
roſe to oppole it. The prieſts,” ſays he, 
« who refuſe the oath are all dangerous men, 
t and if you give this man his liberty, he will 
* infa}libly bring up his eleve in principles in- 
* compatible with the revolution.“ The ſtupid 
apoſtate, as well as his hearers, did not refle& 
that M. Bardet, whoſe influence they ſo much 
dreaded, only aſked his liberty that he might 
leave the kingdom according to the orders of 
the national aſſembly. At laſt M. Mareſchal, 
his worthy friend, with indefatigable pains 
and much interruption, obtained an order 
from the committee of inſpection to ſet at li- 

berty M. Bardet, and four others, who had 
been diſcovered at the Carmes. | 

Among all thoſe who eſcaped there ſeem- 
ed to be a ſpecial providence in the caſe of 
the Abbe Lapize de la Pannonie. I have 
ſaid that he retired to the chapel in the gar- 
den after the death of the archbiſhop of Arles. 
Unable to bear the ſight of ſo many friends 
dying about him, he roſe from his knees and 
turned to the ruffians. The ball which 

| Vvounded 


„„ | 
wounded the biſhop-of Beuvais was aimed at 
him. a. 6c | 

When they were ordered to the church, 
he went with the reſt: but I will give the re- 
maining part of his hiſtory in his own words, 
by tranſcribing the relation of his adventure, 
which he could not refuſe to the eſteem, the 
friendſhip, the reſpect I have for him. | 

Having heard the canibals declare that 
our time was come, and that we muſt all periſh, 
and ſeeing that nothing would appeaſe them, 
I made a ſhort prayer and determined to ruſh 
on death. I advanced towards them full of 
confidence in God, and wiſhing to be no longer 
a witneſs of the murder of my brethren. I 
left the chapel, and went into the garden. A 
national guard, with whom I had not the leaſt 
acquaintance, came up to me, and with an air 
of mildneſs and compaſſion ſaid, Save your- 
ſelf, my friend, ſave yourſelf. I thought it 
was my duty to endeavour to make uſe of the 
opportunity offered by that good man, and 
went to the corridor which leads to the little 
gate of the cloiſter. I was here attacked by 
a foreſt of bayonets, nine of which wounded 
me more or leſs grievouſly. I defended my- 
ſelf as well as I could, and ſeized with my 
naked hands ſome of their bayonets, which 
the narrowneſs of the place hindered them 
| "M0 ſrom 
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om uſing with great addreſs. Seeing no- 
thing could move them, I determined to re- 
turn to the garden, or as they called it, the deer 
park, I was again ſtopped by another na- 
tional guard, who endeayoured to proteft me 
from the aſſaſſins. He told them that with- 
out doubt I had been judged innocent, as, I 
was permitted to go out, He made the ſamg 
repreſentation to the leader of the Marſellois, 
Who with a dreadful countenance and preci- 
pitate expreſſion anſwered, put him in that 
corner, he ſhall be judged after. 

* My kind protector readily obeyed the or- 
der, and of his own accord protected me from 
the aſſaſſins, who endeayoured to get into the 
corridor to murder me, by preſenting his arms, 
and refuſing them entrance. Whilſt they 
yere murdering my brethren, I was flapding 
in the nitch of the corridor leaning againſt a 

door-poſt, and loſing a great deal of blood 
from the wounds I had received; but prin- 
cipally from that in my arm, which having 
opened a vein or artery bled very freely. 
My guard ſhowed great compaſſion for me. 
1 aſked bim, if be thought he wapld be able 
to ſave me. He anſwered, if I did not hope 
to ſaye you I could not bear the fight of this 
tragedy : it is too horrible. I bad with me 
* fix hundred livres in aſſignats; 1 * 
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ed them to him, ſaying, that if I eſcaped that 
ſum was a trifle, and if I died I ſhould bg 
glad that he profited by them rather than the 
ruflians. . He refuſed to accept them, ſaying, 
thrt he ſhould be amply paid if he had the 
happineſs to ſave my life. He obſerved that 
my ſtrength began to fail, and ſighed with no 
leſs ardour than I did that a ſpeedy term 
might be put to this ſcene of blood. The 
moment the populace were let in, he adviſed 
me to paſs through the crowd then too intent 
on plunder to take any notice of me. I a- 
bandoned myſelf to the care of providence, 
which did not fail to protect me till I came 
to a houſe at the diſtance of twenty minutes 
walk from the Carmes, In the ſtreets I paſ- 
| ſed through, the maſſacre was the ſubje& of 
converſation ; of which ſome ſpoke with hor. 
ror, others with applauſe. It is very extra- 
ordinary that no one took notice either of my 
wounds, or of the blood with which I was 
Covered, for it was yet day light. At laſt I 
arrived at the houſe of a lady, whoſe name x 
dare not mention, for fear of expoſing her to 
danger, but of whoſe hoſpitable reception and 
tender care, and thoſe of her family, I ſhall 

ever retain the moſt grateful ſenſe.” 
It is not poſſible to aſcertain exattly the 
number of vidtims who fell a facrifice to their 
faith 


_ 
way 
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faith at the Carmes, on account of the great 
numbers who were hurried to that priſon but 
a day or two before the ſlaughter. The other 
priſoners kept a regiſter of their companions 
as a precious monument of their connec- 
tion and common ſufferings, if providence 
ſhould pleaſe again to diſperſe them. Ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts I have been able 
to procure, the number of martyrs was one 
hundred and forty ; of thoſe who eſcaped, a- 
bout thirty-ſix or thirty=eight. 

It is unpleaſant for the reader, and ſtill 
more ſo for the hiſtorian, to have his atten- 
tion drawn from one bloody ſcene to another 
ſtill more bloody: it is however ſome ſatis. 
ſation that in the hiſtory we have been de- 
ſcribing, the cauſe in which the victims ſuf- 
fered, their reſolution and their perſeverance 
do more honour to human nature than the 
ſavage brutality of their tyrants can do it diſ- 
honour. The philoſopher may fret, the citi- 
zen grow pale at the recital, the chriſtian will 
admire the fortitude of their dying for their 
faith. The oath or death was their only 
choice. The former reſtored them to liberty, 
to life, and to the applauſe of the people, and 
made their executioners their friends. But 
what is life, what is liberty, what is applauſe, 
put in balance with the dying for the truth, 
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the God of all truth? Not an individual a- 
mongſt theſe prieſts heſitates a moment in his 
choice, not an individual enquires if there be 
ſtill time to ſave a periſhable life by the oath 
of error. It is true then that there is another 
and a better life for thoſe, whoſe hearts are 
attached, and inſeparably united to the God 
of truth. That God of truth is alſo great, who 
by a ſingle thought becomes preſent to man 
and makes him invincible, makes him ſuperior 
to all his tyrants, and to his executioners. 
His death is not the triumph of Pethion, Ma- 
rat, or Robeſpierre; it is their defeat. They 
can deſtroy the victim, they cannot make him 
an apoſtate, His body falls, his foul riſes to 
heaven, and the angels diſpute the honour of 
_ preſenting it to the throne of God: and what 
can God ſee on earth more noble, more wor- 
thy of him than that man who dies for him ? 
I will continue therefore to give the hiſtory 
of other maſſacres. The reader may follow 
me to the Abbey, to St. Firmin's, to the pri- 
ſon la Force, and to the place Dauphine. It 
is a pleaſure to deliver to poſterity the forti- 
tude of martyrs, not the cruelty of aſſaſſins. 


In the priſon of the Abbey there was con- 


fined a prodigious number of priſoners, whom 
Danton and Manuel, for various reaſons, 
procured to be murdered at the ſame time 

that 
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that the hortors we have deferiÞed were èm- 
mitted at the Carmes. Among the royalilts 


and conflitutionals ſome victims however were 
ſound of a ſuperior order, whoſe death was 


the triumph of trutlf over error, of con- 


ſcience over perjury, of the prieſthood over 


the enemies of the altar. The bloody ſcene 


opened in the court before the Abbey with 
the death of theſe men. 
In obedience to the law which preſcribed 
baniſhment to all ſuch eccleſiaftics ds refuſed 
to take the oath, theſe prieſts, after taking 
proper precautions to ſecure their retreat by 


obtaining paſſports as the law preſcribed, and 


confiding in the faith of that law, were haſ- 
tening to the place of their. exile. Unſuſpi- 
cious of any fraud on the part of the munici- 
pal officers, they boldly preſented themſelves 
at the gates: theſe they were not permitted 
to paſs. They preſented their paſſports, by 
which the guards diſcovered that they were 
ecclefiaftics who refuſed the oath. Their 
paſſports were their death warrants, In this 
manner four carriages with ſixteen prieſts had 
been arreſted, They were conducted to the 
town-houfe, and from thence to the Abbey by 
a municipal officer who took charge of them. 
The affaſfins arrived at the ſame moment, 
and the people were aſſembled. Such was 
the 
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the diſpoſition of providence that the muni- 
cipal officer who conducted theſe prieſts to 
ſlaughter, was the firſt who met with his fate. 
Congratulating with himſelf on the ſucceſs of 
his perfidious miſſion, he delivered the prieſts 
into the hands of the rufhans, and was going 
to return to give an account of his charge, 
when the populace miſtook him for a prieſt. 
who was making his eſcape. In ſpite of his 
proteſtations to the contrary, the blind fury 
of the people put a period to his exiſtence. 

The prieſts were ſoon informed of the 
cauſe of their impriſonment: their trial was 
not long: they were known to be prieſts wha 
refuſed the oath: that alone was a ſufficient 
crime at the Abbey. On preſenting them to 
che tribunal, (for the ruffians had ereQted a 
tribunal) it was ſaid, they are prieſts. The 
judge anſwered, Death. 

Theſe ſixteen prieſts arreſted at the gates 
of Paris, and fifteen others ſent to the Abbey 
by the committee of inſpettion preciſely at 
the ſame time, were maſlacred in the court. 
Among theſe laſt were M. Martin and M. 
Fountaine. prieſts of the pariſh of St. James 
and of the Holy Innocents. They dined to- 
_ gether that day in their own apartments, in 
the ſtreet Heaumerie, near that of St. Denis, 
and had with them the Abbe Denois, juſt reco- 
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vered from a dangerous illneſs, whom they 
ſupported from motives of charity. The 
national guards arrive, preſs them to finiſh 


their meal, and conduct them to the place of 


exccution. They take a laſt farewell of each 
other in this world to meet again immedi- 
ately in another. | 

In the fame part of the priſon where the 
viaims of honour and the ancient monarchy, 


. together with thoſe of rebellion or the new 


new confſtition, no ſooner formed than de- 
ſtroyed, were confined, two venerable eccle- 
fiaſtics well known in Paris were alſo impri- 
ſoned. One was M. Chapt de Reſtignac, 
vicar general of the archbiſhop of Arles, doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, and nearly eighty years 
of age. During the revolution he had pub- 
liſhed a diſſertation on eccleſiaſtical property, 
another- entitled, Reaſon and Revelation a- 
gainſt Divorce, a tranſlation of the ſynodical 
epiſtle of Nicholas, patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, to the emperor Alexis Commenus, rela- 
tive to the erection of metropolitan ſees, with 
notes on various parts of the civil conſtitution 
of the clergy decreed by the aſſembly. The 
two firſt works were diſtinguiſhed by a pro- 
found and extenſive learning. A ſcrupulous 
attention to truth, in ſome inſtances perhaps 


carried to a fault by deſcending to tedious 


trifles 
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trifles, diſtinguiſhed all his works. His rea- 
ſoning is always learned, though ſometimes 
it loſes its ſtrength by being too particular. 
It was the character of the man, who prefer- 
red truth and the rugged paths of ſtrict ex- 
actneſs, to the brilliancy of words and the 
flights of imagination, Dear to his family, 
dear to his friends, he was happy to count in 
that number, M. Durſoy, whom his works 
in favour of monarchy have greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed. If the latter had reaſongo ſay on 
hearing the ſentence of death pronounced 
againſt bim, It is glorious to die for the king 
on the feaſt of St. Lewis, the former had not 
leſs reaſon to ſay, It is glorious to die for God 
on the day of martyrs: | 
The Abbe Lenfant was the worthy com- 
panion of M. de Raſtignac. After the de- 
ſtruction of the Jeſuites, he continued to cul- 
tivate his talent for preaching which he had 
formed in that ſociety, and was ſucceſſively 
admired in the pulpit at Verſailles, Vienna, 
and Paris. He owed his reputation to ſolid 
reaſoning, to the elevation and undtion of his 
eloquence, and to a majeſtic delivery, worthy 
of the ſubje& he difcoutſed on. The love 
and eſteem of all that knew him, he owed to 
the mildneſs and chearfulneſs of his charaQer, 
to the purity of his manners, by which' he re- 
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commended the truths of the goſpel ſtill more 


effectually than by his diſcourſes. 


Theſe two celebrated eccleſiaſtics were 
uſhered into that apartment where the victims 
of Danton and Manuel were detained, and 
from whence they did not depart but to hear 
the ſentence of death, and to fall under the 
pikes of the ruffians, or the ſwords of the Mar- 
ſellois. At the ſight of theſe miſerable ob- 
jects, pale, trembling, deſpairing, every mo- 
ment expecting to be called to the dreadful 


tribunal, all their zeal is rouzed; they forget 


that they themſelves are going to die ; or ra- 
ther, they rejoice that before they die provi- 
dence gives them an opportunity of ſaving 


fouls. With all that authority, which virtue 


only can inſfire at that dreadful moment 
they repreſent to their fellow priſoners that 
there is another tribunal, at which they muſt 


appear after that of the ruffians. They raiſe 


their hearts to God, and ſoften them into re- 
pentance; they teach them to avoid more 
dreadful puniſhments _ thoſe inflicted * 
the tyrants. 

At the voice of theſe apoſtles they fall on 
their knees, and all their religious ſentiments 
revive in their dejetted fouls. The prieſts, 
with that authority, which they received from 
heeves, pronounce the ſacred words of abſo- 
n lution, 


E 
ſolution, confident that the ſentence they pro- 
nounce on earth is ratihed by God in heaven: 
and then inſtru them in thoſe ſentiments 
with which a conſcience free from guilt meets 
death. | 

M. Lenfant when called to die advances 
with the ſame firmneſs with which he formerly 

mounted the chair of evangelical truth, which 
he announced to the people. We were told 
at Paris that the people at the ſight of their 
apoſtle cried out with one voice, Let him live. 
The executioner lets him go: the pèbple puſh 
him forward, ſaying, Save yourſelf. He was 
now clear of the crowd; but. his ſenſibi- 
lity would not allow him to go without thank- 
ing the people, whoſe voice had delivered 
him. He returns to expreff his gratitude, 
He is ſeized by four ruffians, who grudged to 
loſe their prey. M. Lenfant raiſes his hands 
to heaven, ſaying, My God J return you thanks 
that I can now offer my life for you, as you of- 
fered yours for me. They were his laſt words. 

| He fell upon his knees, and expired under 
their blows. | 
The labours, .the years, the infirmities of 
M. Raſtignac muſt in a very ſhort time have 
put a period to his exiſtence. His counte- 
nance was emaciated, his limbs enfeebled with 
a long illneſs, his whole body tottering to the 
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grave, but his ſoul preſerved all its vigour. 
He was conducted to the gate of St. Marga- 
ret, which was now to become the ſcene of 
horror. At this gate preſided a municipal 
officer, decorated with the (inſignia of his of- 
fice, and at the appearance of each victim 
read, or pretended to read, a ſentence called 
the judgment of the people: at his elbow 


ſtood a band of executioners with pikes and 


hatchets ready for execution. A Marſellois 
high above the reſt mounted on a caſk, the 
throne br ſavage barbarity, held his ſabre 


over the head of the victim, and at the 


ſignal given, let it fall with all its force on 
the head of M. Raſtignac. A breath of air 
was ſufficient to overturn him. A flower of 
the field withered with autumnal heat does not 
fall under the ſcythe with greater eaſe than 


the Abbe Raſtignac fell under the ſabre of 
the aſſaſſin. His body hauled through the 


dirt of the ſtreet, was thrown.on a heap of 
other victims in the court of the Abbey. 

The Abbe Boiſgelin, from his family 
connections and the honourable employ of 
agent of the clergy, ſeemed to be in the way 
of higher honours in the church. The truth 
of hiſtory requires that we allow that his con- 
duct more than equivocal, and a charatter 
ſtained with vices s diſgraceful. even in a lay- 
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man, had hitherto ſhut up the avenue to epiſ- 
copacy to him. The merits of his uncle, a 


reſpectable biſhop, who had demonſtrated. 


with invincible arguments the errors of the 
conſtitution, had merited for M. Boiſgelin a 


place in this honourable catalogue. He was 
alſo a prieſt, and had not defiled himſelf with 


taking the oath. Like the workmen of the 
goſpel, who were called at the laſt hour, he 
expiated in his laſt moments the irregula- 
rities with which he was reproached, and 
waſhed away the ſcandal with his blood. 
We will confidently hope that his laſt breath 
would ſatsify the juſtice of God; and that 
though his repentance was long delayed, as 
he died with his brethren, he received with 
them the recompence of a martyr. Had he 
weakly purchaſed his life at that moment by 
taking the oath, it would have heen a triumph 
for the jacobins, and he might have lived 
with Brienne. 

M. Royer, rector of St. John de Greve, 
in Paris, was of a different character. He 
was loved and reſpected by his pariſh for 
every virtue which belongs to his profeſſion. 
With great charity and ceconomy he had ſuc- 


ceeded in making ſeveral eſtabliſhments for 


the benefit of the poor of his pariſh. I ſaw 
him when firſt impriſoned in the hotel of the 
. mayor. 
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mayor. He waited there for the determi- 
nation of the committee of inſpection with 
all the calmneſs, for which he was diſtinguiſh- 
ed in his own pariſh, but perfectly prepared 
to ſeal with his blood that faith, to which he 
had done honour by his aſſiduity in the ſa- 
cred functions, and by his diſintereſted zeal. 
The young Abbe de Pey was his companion. 
in confinement, waiting the call of his judges, 
or the ſword of the executioners. We could 
not ſufficiently admire the tranquillity and 
gaiety of the young man: they were the happy 
effects of innocence. The priſoners were long 
overlooked or forgotten in that immenſe garret, 
and were only releaſed at the moment of the 

' maſſacre to be ſent to the Abbey, where they 
ſuffered with many other prieſts, viz, M. St. 
Clair, vicar general of Die; M. Gervais, ſe- 
cretary to the archbiſhop of Paris; the two 
brothers Benoit, Capeau, Deſpomerai, Ne- 
veu, Simon Tareau, prieſts attached to diffe- 
rent pariſhes; and M. Kateau, doctor of 
Sorbon. 

The only prieſt who is known to have el 
caped from the butchery at the Abbey, is a 
religious of the order of Clugni. He was 
one of thoſe ſixteen arreſted at the gates of 
Paris. On his arrival at the Abbey be ob- 
1 amongſt the commilſaries one in whoſe 
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company he had been ſeveral times at the 
houſe of a common friend. That friend not 
doubting the exile of the religious man, had 
confided to him the ſum of forty thouſand 
livres. This ſum he wiſhed to ſecure and to 
reſtore to his friend, and for that end deliver- 
ed his pocket-book to the commiſſary. The 
commiſſary recogniſing the religious man, 
formed the following ſtratagem to ſave his 
life. He condutted him into the very office 
where the clerks were drawing up the verbal 
proceſs of the day. Not having time to ex- 
plain himſelf farther, he placed him at a t able 
and bid him write. The religious man wait- 
ed to know what he was to write, and the com- 
miſſary obſerving his embarraſſment, aſſumed 
a ſevere tone, and ſaid, Write what I ordered 
you, and let it be ready for my return. He 
comprehended the meaning, and continned 
to write, or to ſeem to write. | 
The ruffians were continually going in 
and out of the bureau boaſting and rejoicing 
at the number of victims they had lain, and 
examining the liſts. One was wanting of the 
ſixteen prieſts: it was the religious man then 
in the office before them, and whom they 
took for a clerk, Theſe enquiries were made 
in his hearing and in his preſence. The diſ- 
appointment at the loſs of their prey raiſed 
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all their rage. Senſible then of the impor- 
tance of the part he had to act, he continued 
to write with great aſſiduity and affected ſoli- 
citude to fulfil the orders he had received. 
The commiſlary watched the favourable mo- 
ment to return, examined the papers, and 
ordered him to take them under his arm and 


* 


conducted him out as his ſecretary. 


In all there were about forty prieſts I 


dered at the Abbey, who added to thoſe at 


the Carmes make in the whole about a hun- 
dred and eighty prieſts maſſacred in the ſpace 


of two or three hours. 


To diminiſh as much as poſlible the hor- 


ror excited by thefe premeditated murders, 


it was neceſſary to invent ſome plauſible pre- 
text for them. This was not neglected by 


the jacobins. Whilſt the ruffians were em- 


ployed in the maſſacre, they were not leſs 
diligent in ſpreading through Paris the ftory 
that the prieſts, and particularly the archbiſhop 


| bf Arles, were the firſt who fired on the guards: 


and this abſurd tale, notwithſtanding the ex- 
traordinary care taken that they ſhould have 
no arms of any ſort, found credit among 
fome. It was ſpread by thoſe who muſt have 
been intimately convinced of its falſehood. 


One of the guards who conducted M. Bar- 


det to his fection, addreſſed to that gentleman 
| 1 .. theſe 
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theſe words, aud that villain the archbiſhop of 
Arles had a dart at the end of his cane ta defend 
himſelf, M. Bardet, who then felt a ſabre at 
his neck, was in ſuſpence which to admire 
moſt, the inſatiable ferocity of the ruffian who 
was tempted to murder him whilſt conducting 
him to a place of refuge, or the conſummate 
effrontery of the guard who immediately after 
the death of the archbiſhop could calumniate 
him in the preſence of thoſe who ſaw him die. 

Other calumnies, equally injurious and 
equally abſurd, were induſtriouſly ſpread, and 
found credit amongſt the people. It was af- 
ſerted that at an hour appointed all the prieſts 
and all the priſoners were to riſe and murder 
the citizens of Paris. In proof of this plat 
they brought the little pictures of Jeſus and 
Mary, which were found on each of the mur- 
dered prieſts. Thoſe pictures were the ſym- 
bols or repreſentations of the love of a God 
made man for the human race, and of that 
which the Mather of God bore for her Son, 
and for thoſe whom he had redeemed with his 
blood. The ſword which pierced the hearts 
repreſented the exceſs of that love in a God 
dying upon the croſs. The hearts were re- 
preſented open, as always ready to receive 
repentant ſinners. The ſword alſo repreſent- 
ed the exceſs of grief of the bleſſed Mother 
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at the ſight of her Son ſacrificed on mount 


Calvary. The zealous catholics had for ſome 
years, particularly from the beginning of the 


revolution, endeavoured to inflame their own 
and their neighbours breaſts with an increaſed 


degree of love for God, who had manifeſted 
ſo much love for us. That love is the prin- 
ciple of our redemption, and by that love they 
earneſtly ſupplicated Almighty God to avert 


from France the curſe of imp iety, and all 


thoſe calamities which would neceſlarily 
fall upon that unhappy country from the 


hatred of God. They were not ignorant that 


the kingdom had, by many of its ſoveregins, 
been placed in a peculiar manner under the 
protection of the Bleſſed Virgin. They u- 
nited the ſymbols of her love of mankind to 


that of her Son as a powerful motive to ob- 


tain her interceſſion with the Sovereign of 


Sovereigns. Little did they ſuſpeR that their 
_ ardent prayers for the good of their country 


would in the mouths of the jacobins become 
a fatal conſpiracy againſt that country. The 


people were weak enough to believe theſe ca- 
lumnies; they alſo believed that great ſums 
of money were found upon the prieſts who 


were martyred, particularly on the archbiſhop 
of Arles, though we know from ocular wit- 
neſſes that during the three weeks of his cap- 
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«tivity he had ſpent large ſums on his in- 
digent fellow priſoners, and had not more 


than fix or ſeven louisdors at the time of his 
death. He had alſo ſent conſiderable ſums 
for the relief of ſome who were not in priſon, 
to whom he was accuſtomed to ſend alms. 
Theſe calumnies in ſome degree pro- 
duced the effect deſired: they diminiſhed the 


horror of the murders committed, and diſ- 


poſed the people to bear and to co-operate 
in thoſe prepared for the following day. 

In effect, the gd of September was not 
deſtined for leſs cruelty than the preceding 


day, though it muſt be acknowledged that 


rather more precaution was taken to ſave 


| ſome of the deſtined viims. Whilſt their 


brethren were dying under the ſword at the 
Carmes, the ninety prieſts confined in the 
ſeminary of St. Firmin, were in hourly expec- 
tation of ſeeing the gates of their priſon thrown 
open, in conſequence of the decree of exile 
which had been communicated to them. 
Henriot, the commandant of the ſeQion, had 
inſulted them with groſs language, and had 
threatened them that they ſhould all die. The 


publicity of his menaces made them imagine 
that he meant only to frighten them. They 


flattered themſelves with theſe expeQaations, 
when 


_ 


EA 
when a butcher's boy found means to get into 
the ſeminary in ſearch of M. Boulangier, who 
as ſteward of the houſe enjoyed rather more 
liberty than others. The boy diſcovered him, 
and ſecretly ſaid to him, © Save yourſelf, 


— "np friend, this night you will be all mur- 


« dered.” M. Boulangier could not believe 
that ſuch atrocity could be in agitation, and 
ſuſpecting ſome ſnare, imm ediately gave no- 
tice of the intelligence he had received to 
M. Francois the ſuperior of the houſe. They 


agreed to ſend a ſervant to the ſettion to get 


information; but they wait in vain for an 
anſwer. The boy impatient to ſave the life 
of M. Boulangier ſeeks him again, and when 
found again preſſes him to make his eſcape: 
« All the prieſts,” ſays he, who were at the 
“ Carmes are now murdered, and in a quarter of 
an hour it will be too late to make your 
« eſcape.” M. Boulangier wiſhed to return 
to give notice of the danger to his brethren. 
Toeſcape he muſt go through a numerous body 
of the guards. Whilſt he was deliberating, 


two other young men, animated by the ſame 


zeal, arrive. They preſs, they conjure him 
to eſcape without delay, and deceiving the 
guards by their arms conduct him ſafe out of 
the houſe. , The butcher then takes him by 
the arm as one of his companions, and in that 

| attitude 
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attitude they ſafely paſs through a large 
band of the banditti, who were coming to 
take poſſeſſion of all the avenues to the ſe- 
minary. | 

Mr. Boulangier now in ſafety offered ſome 
money to his deliverer. © No,” ſays the 
young man, I am too well paid by having the 
happineſs to ſave your life.” Mr. Boulangier 
then aſked him, if he could not endeavour to 
fave ſome other of the priſoners, or at leaſt 
inform them of the fate ↄf their brethren at 
the Carmes. I will return immediately, 
ſaid he, ſince you are ſafe. O my God, how 
happy ſhall I be if I ſucceed in ſaving ſome 
others!” Such was the anſwer of the young 
man, but his prayer and his endeavours were 
in vain. The avenues were now too ſtrictly 
guarded. The murderous buſineſs began at 
an early hour the next morning. 

At five o'clock the executioners arrived; 
the people were already aſſembled, and de- 
manded the enlargement of ſome of the pri- 
ſoners, with whoſe virtues they were more 
particularly acquainted. Preſerve for us, ſaid 
they, our faint, ſpeaking of Mr. Hommond, 
formerly profeſſor in the college of Cardinal 
le Moine. At the requeſt of the people, he 
and three others were placed under the pro- 
tection of the law. The adminiſtrators of the 

ſebtion 
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ſeQion were alſo deſirous of ſaving Mr. Frau- 
cois, the ſuperior of the ſeminary. His zeal, 
his generofity to the people, the mildneſs of 
f | his character, a life of good works moſt aſ- 
ſuredly had deſerved that attention from men, 
who were daily witneſſes and often partakers 
of his liberality: but he was the author of 
ſeveral excellent works, in which he placed 
the hiſtory and the truths of religion in ſo 
clear alight that they could not be miſunder- 
ſtood by the meaneſt capacity ; he was alſo 
the author of a work, which he called, His 
Apology, in which with great preciſion he un- 
folded the reaſons which made the conſtitu- 
1 tional oath inadmiſſible. He was therefore a 
marked man, and ſpecial orders had been 
given to the ruffians, that on no conſideration 
he ſhould be permitted to eſcape. Literally 
obedient to their orders they rejected the in- 
terceſſion even of the municipal officers, tore 
him from their hands to murder him with 
the reſt. N | 
The executioners firſt examined every 
part of the ſeminary and turned the prieſts 
into the ſtreet: The people ſtruck with hor- 
ror at the fight of ſo many victims, would not 
ſuffer them to be murdered before their eyes. 
They returned therefore into the ſeminary 
together with their executioners, where they 
were 
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were murdered one after another, or preci- 
pitated from the windows of the ſeminary. 

| Amongſt the people who expreſſed their 
horror at this bloody ſcene, there was a troop 
of female tygers who thirſted after human 
bloed, even more than the executioners them- 
ſelves. Armed with clubs, they ruſhed eagerly 
on the victims thrown out of the windows, to 
take away the little remains of life which 
might ſtill be in them. Thus periſhed the 
Abbe Copeine. He was dying in bed: - it coſt 
the ruffians little trouble to precipitate him 


from the window. 
Thus alſo periſhed the Abbe Gros, the 


charitable paſtor of the pariſh in which theſe 


horrors were committed. They cut off his 
head, placed it on a pike, and carried it in 
triumph, whilſt other canibals dragged the 


headleſs trunk through the ſtreets, Yet Mr. 


Gros might if he had choſen it have eſcaped. 
An opportunity was offered the evening be- 


fore, which he refuſed to make uſe of. The 


<« people, ſays he, know that I am here, and 


e notwithſtanding the obligations which many 


e of them have to me, I am one of the prin- 
« cipal objeQs of their fury; if they find me 
< not here, they will examine every hole and 
«corner of the houſe, and may diſcover 
© others who have hid themſelves: I ſhall be 
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« the cauſe of their diſcovery and their mur- 


« der: it is better that I ſhould die, and that 


* they be ſaved.” 
When the ruffians appeared, he ſaw amongſt 


them one of his pariſhoners. My friend, ſays 
he, I know you. I allo know you, replied 


the aſſaſſin, and have not forgotten the ſer- 


vices you have done me. It is not my fault: 
the nation has decreed your death, and I am 


paid for. taking away your life. He made a 
ſign to the other ruffians to advance, and with 
them he murders his benefattor. They were 
yet carrying his head upon a pike in triumph 
when his will was opened: by it he made the 
poor of his pariſh his univerſal heirs. | 

Mr. de Ber, rector of the pariſh de la 


Magdeleine, 1s alſo believed to have been 


maſſacred on this occaſion. He was a man 
whom it was not poſſible to hate, ſimple in his 
manners, peaceable; the care of his pariſh, but 
principally of the poor, to whom he gave all 
he had, took up his whole attention, His 
pariſhoners ſaid of him, he is a good man; 
but he has not taken the oath. They put in 
his place a prieſt Who had taken the oath: 

the hypocritical apoſtate preached up hereſy 


and the revolution with an air of ſanRtity. 


He, enjoyed the revenues of the pariſh, and 


* he people ſoon forgot the unpoliſhed fmpli- 
; city 


E 
city of his predeceſſor, but who had greatneſs 
of ſoul ſufficient. to live poor and to die for 
his faith, Such are the people who effected 
the revolution. 7 

The ſame people had been liberal in their 
applauſe to Mr. Moufle, vicar of St. Merry, 
when he gave proof of weakneſs by taking 
the oath of apoſtaſy. He ſoon repented The 
revolution appeared to be at its height in 
July: he had then reſolution enough to re- 
tract his oath, and to make his retraQtation 
public. He was ſoon abandoned and perſe- 
cuted by that ſame people who had before 
_ applauded him. His moſt ardent wiſh was to 
waſh away the ſcandal of his apoſtaſy with his 
blood, wo the ruffians did not fail to wy 
his wiſh. 

Mr. Pottier, formerly ſuperior of the 
Eudiſts at Rouen, had given ſtill greater ſcan- 
dal. He had underſtood the oath in a wrong 
light when it was firſt propoſed, and his ex- 
ample had ſeduced many both clergy and 
laymen. God who permitted him to fall for 
his greater humiliation, did not permit the 
ſcandal to continue long. Three days after 
his fall he retratted his error in the moſt 
ſolemn and public manner. He publiſhed 
many works to inſtruct the ignorant and 19 


ſtrengthen the weak whom his example had 


Q 2 © ſeduced, 
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feduced. The perſecution obliged him to 
ſeek refuge in Paris where he became an 
apoſtle. His diſcourſes, but particularly his 


ſpiritual retreats were crowded by eccleſia- 


ſtics, who came to prepare themſelves, and by 


which he prepared himſelf for the crown of 


martyrdom. He did not fail to receive it 


from the ruffians, whom he pardoned, and 


whom he ceaſed not to inſtruct to his lateſt 
breath, . 

As at the erin ſo alſo at St. Firmin 8. 
chere was a man, who in the midſt of the 
world, and even in the army had preſerved 
the principles, and had practiſed the morals of 
the goſpel. After a ſervice of forty years, 


during which he was the example and admi- 


ration- of his fellow ſoldiers, Mr. John An- 
tony Joſeph Villette, captain in the regiment 
of Bar, retired to this ſeminary to paſs the re- 
mainder of his days in the exerciſes of reli- 


gion. He had lived here fix years, with a 


fervor of a man who had no other object but 
bis own ſanctification, A life of prayer, ſpi- 
ritual reading, works of charity and pious me- 
ditation had made him ripe for heaven. When 
the ſeminary was ſeized he was told that on 
aſking his liberty he would be releaſed. The 
venerable old ſoldier anſwered, as Mr. Val- 


| fons had done at the Carmes: 1 am loo happy 


40 
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to remain where I am, 1 do' not wi/h to be re- 
leaſed. He prepared himſelf for martyrdom 
by receiving daily the holy communion for 
the laſt three weeks of his confinement. His 
life was a model of chriſtian virtue, his death 
was an example of courage and conllancy. 
Among theſe illuſtrious martyrs were two 
canons of St. Genevieve, Mr. D' Aval and 
Mr. Claude Pons. They were taken in the 
ſection of the pantheon, and as they were not 
public funQionaries, and of courſe not liable 
to the oath of the conſtitution, the ſection 
offered to releaſe them on condition of taking 
the oath of liberty and equality. Of this oath 
they judged as Meſſ. de n had . 
and choſe to die. 

Two or three of the clergymen bad ſuc- 
ceeded in ſecreting themſelves in the houſe 
' during the time of the maſſacre: they ap- 

peared three days after periſhing with hunger. 
The ruffians were gone and they eſcaped. 
The Abbe Ahuy, well known by his works 
on mineralogy, was alſo priſoner at the ſemi- 
nary. He held his title as confeflor for his 
faith in much higher eſtimation than that of 
academician, and was far from making uſe of 
this latter title to free bimſelf from confinement. 
His brother academicians judged otherwiſe, 
and however unwilling he was to be liberated, 
he 
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be was removed by their intereſt before the 
arrival of the aſſaſſins. | 

Mr. Tourmanie, grand maſter of the col- 
lege of Navarre was till nearer death. He 
was thrown out of a window, and his name is 
found in all the lifts of the dead. We are 
now told on the authority of a letter ſuppoſed 
to have been written by himſelf, the exiſtence 
of which J have not been able to aſcertain, 
that he was left for dead, but ſhowing ſome 
ſigns of life, was taken care of and cured. 
This circumſtance may be true, though it does 
not ſeem to agree with the reſt of the conduct 
of the murderers, or female furies into whoſe 
hands he fell. They were not contented to 
take away the remnant of life from thoſe who 
were thrown out of the windows, but they 
ſtamped on their bodies, and plucked out their 
eyes with their ſciſſars. They ſeemed to wiſh 
to prove to the world, that in their wrath they 
could ſurpaſs the cruelty of the other ſex, as 
much as they ſurpaſſed them in tenderneſs 
and ſenfibiliiy when they followed the im- 
ee of nature. 

When the bodies of the ene were thrown 
Up carts, leſs for the purpoſe of carrying 
them to the grave, than for that of inſulting 
their remains, theſe female monſters were ; 
* together with men, equally loſt to all 
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feeling of humanity, ſitting, dancing upon 
the dead bodies, hacking their limbs, cutting 
of legs and arms, and holding them up as 
tokens of triumph, vith the infamous exclama- 
tions of, Long live the nation. 

When the aſhes of the impious Mirabeau 
were carried in triumph to the pantheon, the 
revolutionary legiſlature aſſiſted at the funeral 
pomp in a body : nature herſelf here outraged 
by the horrors committed on the bodies of the 
moſt holy victims, and the legiſlature peace- 
ably enjoys the pleaſure. of having excited 
the rage of the aſſaſſins, to a pitch almoſt in- 
credible againſt the friends of God and of the 
king. The records of their ſeſſion does not 
furniſh a ſingle hint of any meaſure propoſed 
to put a ſtop to the murders of St. Fi Irmin or 
of the Carmes. At the Abbey indeed they 
made or pretended to make ſome effort to 
ſave a few of the victims. Their deputy 
Chabot, that apoſtate ſo undaunted when the 
rage of the populace was to be excited, now 
it was to be quelled and innocence to be 
protected, imagined he ſaw a thouſand ſabres 
ready to fall on his devoted head, and had 
not courage to open, his mouth. Some others, 
particularly of the Girondin faction, thought 
the barbarities of September a diſgrace to their 


revolution of the 10th of Avgalt, and applied 
10 


Prieſts execu- 
ted at la Force. 


0 I | 
to Danton to ſtop the promiſcuous effuſion of 
blood, and make ſome diſtinion between the 
guilty and innocent. There are no innocent, 
replied Danton, I have examined the liſts. The 
Girondins, ſo courageous againſt their king, 
began then firſt to feel what a tyrant is: they 


trembled before Danton; his executioners 


and his accomplices, Robeſpiere, Marat, Ma- 
nuel, Sergent, Panis, continued the butchery. 
The places mentioned were not the only 


ſcenes of blood. Many were murdered at the 


Conciergerie, the Bernardins, at the Pont-au- 
change, and at the Bicetre; at the place Dau- 
phine they roaſted the victims alive. At this 


laſt place the martyrs of religion, thoſe of the 


conſtitution, of ariſtocracy, and of fidelity to 

their king were mixed together. | 
The Abbe Jacques Flauſt, rector of Def. 

maiſons, near Paris, who eſcaped, from the 


. maſſacre at la Force, has furniſhed us with the 


following particulars of that event. He was 


_ confined there with the Abbe Bertrand, bro- 


ther of the late miniſter, Mr. Lagerdette, 
chaplain at Marais, a country vicar whoſe 
name he does not remember, Mr. Etard, rec- 
tor of Charonne, and laſtly with Mr, Bottex, 
a reQor of a pariſh in the dioceſe of Lyons, 
with whom I had the honor to be well ac- 


Jquainted. A novice in all his fervor has not 


+ - a greater 
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a greater delicacy of conſcience than had this 
excellent man. In treating on queſtions of 
the deepeſt reſearch, he was not ſurpaſſed by 
profeſſors the moſt accuſtomed to thoſe intri- 
cacies. His reaſoning was exact, his judgment 
accurate, his ſpeculation ſublime, and his at- 
tachment to truth moſt ſincere; his modeſty 
was ſuch that while he inſtructed others, he 
would ſeem to borrow from them the lights 
he communicated. He was a deputy to the firſt 
national aſſembly... Often at that time have 1 
ſeen him perplexed between the deſire of viſit- 
ing his dear pariſhoners and the obligation he 
thought himſelf under of remaining in the 
aſſembly, leſt the cauſe of juſtice and virtue 
ſhould by his abſence loſe a vote. A zeal ſg 
well known was not to be permitted to return 
to his pariſh. He ſupplied the defect of his 
preſence by his various writings, and by his 
ſending at his own expence the beſt books he 
could get for the inſtruction of thoſe com- 
mitted to his care: in theſe good works and 
deeds of charity he employed the ſalary 
which as a legiſlator he Fg he bad little 
deſerved. 

One thing gave bim ſome uneaſineſs in his 
p:iſon; it was this; his brethren at the Carmes 
had been arreſted purely for their religion, 
whereas he had been confined on account of 
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a letter from Abbe Maury found amongſt his 


papers. That letter, ſays he, contains nothing 


againſt the ſtate, and I ſhall die innocent: 
but I ſhall not have the happineſs to die for 
my faith. Providence however ſo ordered 
it that he laid down his life for conſcience 


The oath decreed by the aſſembly on that 
day on which they impriſoned their king, was 
preciſely in theſe words; I ſwear to maintain 


liberty and equality, and to die in their defence. 


At a time when the words liberty and 
equality had any determinate fignification, 


they would have given leſs uneaſineſs to 


a pious and timorous conſcience. In the 
preſent circumſtances of France, when the 
intention of the legiſlators was well known 


the queſtion was intricate. The queſtion had 
deen diſcuſſed at the Carmes, in ſuppoſition 


that their lives might have been ſaved by 


taking that oath: their opinions were divided. 


We have ſeen that the Meſſ. Nattevelle re- 


fuſed to ſave their lives by taking it. The 
truth of hiſtory obliges us to confeſs, that thoſe 


who eſcaped the maſſacre, and were condutted 
to the ſection took that oath. They were told 


that the legiſlature did not intend to make 
them alter any article of religion. In the 


tumult and confuſion they took the oath, but 
| on 


A141 
on condition only that they ſhould not be 
underſtood thereby to adhere to ſchiſm or 
hereſy. 155 
The ſame queſtion had been diſcuſſed at 
the priſon of la Force. Mr. Bottex and Mr. 
Flauſt had many and long converſations on 
the ſubjedt. The latter ſaw nothing in the 
oath of liberty and equality repugnant to his 
principles. By that oath, ſays he, you deny 
no article of faith; the new conſtitutional re- 
ligiop is not mentioned in it: you may there- 
fore take it without the imputation of hereſy 
or ſchiſm. It is true the oath is not clear: if 
it has a good and a bad ſenſe, we are always 
underſtood to take it in that which is good. 
We are told that by taking the oath we ac- 
knowledge the authority of thoſe who require 
it, and that the power of the aſſembly is an 
uſurped power. In this the aſſembly repre. 
ſents an unjuſt conqueror, to which no one 
makes a difficulty of taking an oath of allegi- 
ance when he has conquered a town, or taken 
poſſeſſion of a crown. Laſtly, the oath has 
not been condemned: men of approved vir- 
tue have taken it: we may therefore take it 
with ſafety. 9 
| Notwithſtanding this ſtrong reaſoning Mr. 
Bottex was not ſatisfied. For the regulation 


of his own condutt he reaſoned from this un- 
| R 2 doubted 
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doubted principle, that it is better to expoſe 
yourſelf to death, than to take a dubious oath: 


becauſe the fear of calling God to witneſs 


a falſehood ſhould ne oper the fear of 
death. | 

Thus even the a. of opinion among 
theſe holy men was a ſubjett of edification. It 
is a real curioſity to ſee men in chains, deli- 
berating whether it be lawful or not to make 
uſe of the means offered them to ſave their 
lives, and how far their conſcience will allow 
them to accept the favor of theſe tyrants. 
Conſcientious doubts in thoſe circumſtances 
are a ſublime leſſon. 


The queſtion has been diſcuſſed by n many 


divines ſince that epoch. Some with Mr. 
Flauſt think that the oath of liberty and equa- 


lity is perfectly innocent: the contrary opi- 


nion appears to me more exact and better 
ſupported. 

Thoſe who hold the oath l hve 
that it is not at leaſt directly repugnant to any 
article of faith, The national council in 
ordaining that oath had no religious object in 
view, but political liberty and political equa- 
lity only, which is itſelf a reſtriction ſufficient 
to preſerve the integrity of faith. But are not 
political inftitutions themſelves ſubjeR to the 
laws of morality ? if ſo, an oath may be un- 

| lawful 
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lawful though it be not repugnant to faith: 
it is ſufficient that it contraditts a moral ob- 
ligation, 

Seeondly, It is an acknowledged principle 
that an oath is made in favor of him who re- 
quires the oath. Therefore in making the 
oath of liberty and equality, you promiſe 
ſomething favorable to the aſſembly which 
requires it of you: and they require it of 
you to aſcertain your allegiance in ſupport of 
the uſurpations they had made on the king 
and the government. 

Thirdly, It is not lawful to take an oath 
of doubtful meaniyg, becauſe it is not lawful 
to call God to witneſs a <aptinga or equi- 
vocal promiſe. 

Fourthly, If the oath be of uncertain 
meaning, you are always ſuppoſed to take it 
in the ſenſe intended by thoſe who propoſe it. 
That ſenſe is made known by the circum- 
' ſtances, the actions, the character, the intereſt, 


4 4 the principles of thoſe who preſcribe it. When 


the aſſembly requires you to ſwear to ſupport 
liberty and equality, they do not require you 
to ſupport that liberty or that equality of 
juſtice, which are the ornament and ſupport of 
every well regulated ſtate, but that which 
they have defined in their decrees founded 
on the rights of man. The liberty they make 

| you 


. 

you ſwear to ſupport is that pretended natio- 
nal liberty, in virtue of which they thought 
themſelves authoriſed to overturn the govern- 
ment, to treat their lawful ſovereign as the 
moſt unworthy and moſt criminal of ſubjects: 
a liberty which diſſolves all the ties of ſociety, 
a liberty which forgets to-day, what it ſwore 
yeſterday, and will forget to-morrow what it 
ſwore to-day, a liberty from which anarchy, 
and all the horrors we have ſeen muſt neceſ- 
ſarily flow. | | 

The oath of equality is not lefs excepti- 
onable. On the ſtrength of this principle 
were deſtroyed the clergy, the nobility, and 
all the feudal rights. This is evident in all 
the conduct and all the reaſonings of the re- 
volutioniſts. It is not poſſible. with a ſafe 
conſcience to ſwear to ſupport ſuch a cata- 
W of error and injuſtice. 8 

You will perhaps ſay, that you only fore | 
to ſupport liberty and equality according to 
law. But according to what law? Evidently 
according to that law which has been eſtab- 
liſhed by the aſſembly and the people, ac- 
cording to chat law which has dethroned the 
ſovereign, and has authoriſed and ſupported 
all the horrors of the revolution. 

It is true that it is not unlawful to take 

an Oath of allegiance to an uſurper: but it is 
ada not 


1 
not lawful to take an oath to ſupport the 
principles on which his uſurpation is found- 
ed, and from which his crimes follow. But 
this preciſely is what you ſwear, when you take 
the oath of liberty and equality in the ſenſe 
of the revolution. You do not ſwear to do 
what the laws of God permit, you ſwear to ſup- 
port dodctrinal principles, which are fraught 
with every crime. . 
But your intention is not, you will ſay, to 
ſuport liberty and equality in the revoluti- 
onary ſenſe. You are then guilty of deceit. 
The oath is propoſed to you with no other 
view than to ſupport the revolution. If you 
take it in any other ſenſe, you take it with a 
mental reſtriction; it is a real fraud, a real 
deceit. You will not ſay that it is lawful to 
call God to witneſs a fraud, yet this you muſt 
do if you mean to maintain that it is lawful to 
take the oath in any other ſenſe than that in 
which it is propoſed, that is in the ſenſe of the 
revolution, as a principle approving and con- 
firming all the crimes on which the relate 
is founded. | 
By much the greater number of priefts un- 
derſtood the oath in this ſenſe. They agreed 
that the circumſtances were delicate, and the 
formula of the oath ambiguous: but God, 
ſaid they, permits theſe ſnares to be laid for 
Te : | | his 


Death of Mr. 


Bottex. 


canibals drawn * in a o_ to the extremity 
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his ſervants to try their virtue, and to ſepa- 


rate more effedtually the chaff from the corn. 


The queſtion however not having been de. 
cided by any ſuperior authority, each one 
followed his own opinion. Many of high re- 
putation for virtue took the oath of liberty 
and equality. Others choſe rather to die, than 
take an oath which they judged doubtful. 

At the priſon of la Force this difference 
of opinion had more effect than elſewhere. 
The ſmall number of prieſts ſaved at the 
Carmes and St. Fermin were conduQted to 
the ſeftion. At la Force the executioners 


kept them priſoners till they heard the oath. 


When Mr. Bottex appeared before Meſſ. 
Hebert and l' Huillier, the municipal officers 
now made judges of the dreadful tribunal, he 
ſound little difficulty in proving that his cor- 
reſpondence with Abbe Maury, contained 
nothing treaſonable or injurious to the nation: 


he was therefore acquitted : but _— acquit- 


1 was a ſevere trial. 

At la Force, the priſoner who was ac- 
n was delivered over to ſome of the 
ruffians. The captain of the band went firſt, 
crying out, and obliging the priſoner alſo to 


cry out, Long live the nation. In this order 


they arrived at the gate. Here ſtood fixty 


of 
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of the ſtreet, which was cloſed by a heap of 
dead bodies thrown one upon another. 

When a condemned priſoner was con- 
dufted to the gate, the ſignal of death was the 
watch word, To the Abbey. The moment he 
croſſed the threſhold of the door he was 
ſtunned with their clubs: their pikes and ſa- 
bres completed the reſt, If he did not fall 
with the firſt blows, he had no way to eſcape 
but through the lane formed by a double row 
of executioners, and terminated by a moun- 
tain of ſlaughtered carcaſes. 

When the captain conducted a priſoner 
who was acquitted, he came firſt to the gate 
with a cap upon the point of his ſabre raiſed 
above his head. To the cry of, Long live the 
nation, he added, Pardon to the good citizen. 
The executioners and the populace; who filled 
the ſtreets, windows and tops of houſes, ceaſed 
not to repeat, Long live the nation, till the 
priſoner preceded by his Marſellois leader, 
and conducted by his four guards, arrived at 
the trophy of dead bodies at the end of the 
ſtreet. He was there releaſed by his guards: 
the Marſellois placed himſelf exactly before 
the priſoner, and with his hand extended over 
the dead bodies, pronounced the oath of li- 
berty and equality. On this occafion a pro- 
found ſilence was obſerved. If he repeated 
Part III. | 8 the 
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the oath, the executioners in the laſt ranks 
opened a paſs for him, and he was at liberty. 
If he refuſed to take the oath, the guards, 
who had condutted him, ſacrificed him that 
moment, and his body added one more trophy. 
at the end of the ſtreet. 

Thus M. Bottex was conducted, and thus 
he died, and went to receive the reward of an 
innocent life and a guiltleſs conſcience; pre- 
ferring death to the anxiety which a doubtful 
- oath might occaſion to his pure mind. 

Thus alſo died M. Etard, reQor of Cha- 
ronne, and the Abbe de la Gardette. 'Fhe 
latter was ſo little diſturbed with his priſon, 
or the apprehenſion of its conſequences, that 
baving a talent for poetry, he compoſed in 
priſon a work in verſe, which he called the 
Paſtor in Chains. He ſung and rejoiced in 
death, like the ſwan, that he had not tarniſh- 

ed the brilliancy of his plumage. 

At the foot of this trophy of dead bodies 
we muſt now exhibit a ſcene of a different 
kind, in the murder of an illuftrious victim, 
the princeſs of Lamballe. Her attachment to 

the royal family is well known. She had re- 
tired in fafety to London, where ſhe enjoyed 
all the Honours and reſpec due her rank 
and perſonal accompliſhments, all which the 
voluntarily abandoned, to partake of the dan- 
gers 
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gers to which ſhe ſaw the king and queen ex- 
poſed. She vas firſt confined in the Temple, 
and was aftewards ſent to the priſon of la Force. 
Her fidelity was a crime, which could not be 


pardoned by the jacobins. 


Her death was a ſacrifice moſt acceptable 
to their rage. The maſſacre began early in 
the morning at la Force; ſhe was not there- 
fore put io death in the beginning of it. It 
was in the open day they wiſhed to ſacrifice 
that precious victim. At three in the morn- 
ing ſhe was witneſs to the firſt preparations 
making for her execution. An aſſaſſin, who 
was one of the two to whom they gave the 
name of judges of the people, went into the 
quarter in' which the female prifoners were 
confined, informing the guards and aſſaſſins 


in the courts, that by order of the people he 


was going to interrogate the Princeſs of Lam- 
balle; that he ſhould ſoon return and inform 
them of the reſult. He did return, but kept 
a profound filence as to what had paſſed. 
The courage and conſtancy of the princeſs 
had covered him with confuſion without di- 
miniſhing his rage. At ſeven o'clock he 


| returned, attended with a company of twenty 


men armed with pikes and bayonets, faying, 
Citizens, we are going to bring before you 
«the Princeſs of Lamballe.”” In effect, ſhe 

8 2 8 ſoon 
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ſoon appeared, dragged by the hair of the 
head into the court where the victims waited 
their final ſentence. In this court, with in- 
vincible courage and undiminiſhed dignity, 
ſhe waited till nine o'clock, ſtanding and re- 
fuſing the convenience of a ſeat when offered, 
in expeCtation of certain death, whilſt ſhe ſaw 
many of the other victims hurried to the dread 
tribunal and to death. 

At nine ſhe was called before the bloody | 


Duumvirs. They reproached her with being 


an accomplice with the queen in her crimes 


againſt the nation. She anſwered, I know 


no crimes againſt the nation of which the 


queen is guilty.—Vou was an accomplice in 
the conſpiracy againſt the people on the 1oth 
of Auguſt. I call God to witneſs that I am 


ſtill ignorant of any ſuch conſpiracy.—You 
have correſponded with the emigrated prin- 
ces, particularly the Prince of Conde, 


whoſe letter is before your eyes. To correſ- 


pond with a relation is no crime, and that 


letter contains not a word againſt the nation. 


Swear. with us an eternal hatred to the king, 


queen, and royalty. That oath is foreign to 
the ſentiments of my heart: I will not take 


it. On this anſwer the Duumvirs pronoun- 
ced the fatal word, Releaſe, (Elargiſſez) and 
the princeſs was dragged to the gate. 


from 


1 
From the gate ſhe is conducted through 
the double line of aſſaſſins to the place of ex- 


ecution : theſe ruffians, with inſult in their 


countenances and the bittereſt reproaches on 
their tongues, quit their poſts to obſtruQ her 
paſſage, and with their hands ſtill reeking with 
human blood ſtroke the cheeks of the auguſt 
victim. Amidfſt theſe inſults her courage re- 
mains unſhaken : ſhe remains unmoved even 


at the ſight of the dead bodies. At the foot 


of this trophy, where the oath of liberty and 


equality was required of other priſoners, the 
princeſs is commanded to kneel, and to aſk 
| Pardon of the nation. I have not injured 


* the nation: and will not aſk its pardon.**— 


Vour releaſe is the price of your obedience. 
I expe no favour from the hands of ruffi- 


** ans, who dare to call themſelves the nation.” 


.. « Once more obey, kneel down and aſk 
pardon if. you wiſh to live. . . . “ No: I will 
not bend my knee—No: I will aſk no par- 


de don, no favour from you.“ 

Her ſoul was ſuperior to fear: ſhe remain- 
ed unſhaken: - kneel and aſk pardon was re- 
echoed by a thouſand voices; but in vain. Two 


ruffians then ſeize each an arm of the prin. 


ceſs, and by pulling alternately on each fide 
nearly diſlocate her limbs. With all the 


firength ſhe can gather ſhe exclaims, Go on, 


* ruthans, 
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e ruffians, I will not aſk pardon.”” In a rage 
to ſee themſelves thus overcome, the ruffians 
ruſh-on her, and with repeated blows of their 
ſabres lay open her body. Her head, which 
was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the length and 
beauty of the hair, was ſoon ſeen on a pike; 
her heart, after being bit by one of the aſſaſ- 
ſins, was carried about in a baſon. They 
were carried in triumph through all the ſtreets 
of Paris, and at laſt to the Temple, A commiſ- 
miſſary who attended the king, there called 
him to the window to view the horrid ſpecta- 
cle ; his companion, more humane, prevented 
his majeſty from approaching it. A fortunate 
fainting fit prevented the queen from ſeeing it. 
To ſtrip the body naked, and leave it ex- 
poſed on the top of the other murdered vic- 
tims, was the leaſt of the outrages offered to 
it. It remained there till the maſſacre was 
over. Mr. Flauſt ſaw it there late in the night 
between the gd and 4th of September, when 
he was conducted thither by the executioners. 
Jo form a juſt idea of the men to whom 
the revolutionary meaſures and the lives of 
the citizens of Paris were at this time com- 
mitted, it would be neceſſary for the reader to 

be perſonally acquainted with M. Flauſt. 
This worthy eccleſiaſtic, after having ſuf- 
fered much, was at laſt delivered over to the 
care 


„„ 
care of two municipal officers called Le Clerc 
and Ducheſne, men of the loweſt birth and 
education, hardly able to read; both of them 
ſo ignorant of the duties with which they were 
charged, that Mr. Flauſt was obliged to in- 
ſtcu them in what manner the verbal pro- 
ceſs was to begin; both of them ſo extremely 
ſtupid, that they were forced to read over and 
over again things the moſt pointedly ſevere 
againſt the revolution before they could diſ- 
cover whether they were for or againſt it. 
The revolution in rhyme, a paper found -in 
the pocket of M. Flauſt, was greatly above 
their comprehenſion, M. Flauſt, in anſwer 
to their queſtions, told them that he lived 
at Conflans with the BendiQiin nuns, that 
he ſerved their church, and was of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. The commiſſaries 
| were eager to diſcover a conſpirator in this 
confeſhon, and one of them, Le Clerc, cried 
out to his companion, We have him now : 
* behold a frank confeſſion. It is not we, it is 
« he himſelf that declares that he profeſſes 
the Roman catholic religion in the church 
of the BenediQtins at Conflans.” Then 
turning to the banditti who had: arreſted M. 
Flauſt, the miſcreant added, Gentlemen, or 
rather comrades, behold he is a lawful prize 
that you have brought us. We have now 
got the thread. Li On 
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On the authority of a fragment of a ſong, 
written to invite the Prince of Conde to re- 
eſtabliſh peace in France, theſe commiſſaries 
had aſſured a municipal officer of grave de- 
portment, that they had diſcovered all the 
connettion of the conſpiracy of the Prince of 
Condé and the emigrants of Coblentz. In 
conſequence of many abſurdities of this na- 
ture, M. Flauſt was committed priſoner to la 
Force as a principal agent of the prince. 
Fortunately the reaſon of his commitment 
was not entered in the goaler's book. The 
judges, not knowing that he was a prieſt, had 
pronounced his pardon the night between the 
2d and gd. M. Flauſt being acquainted with 
the porters, was in hopes of making his eſcape 
without being : obſerved by the populace. 
This miſtake and his wiſh to avoid the oath 
of liberty and equality, concerning which he 
had not yet formed a decided opinion, made 
him witneſs of many horrors, and nearly 
coſt him his life. Neither the favour of the 
porters, nor the teſtimony of one of the ruffi- 
ans who had heard him acquitted, were ſuffi- 
cient to prevent him from being again carried | 
beſore the: new tribunal, and -again experi- 
encing what kind of men thoſe: are who in 
revolutions are veſted with power. Brought 
a ſecond time before the tribunal, he waited 
| his 
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his trial with anxiety. The leader of the 
Marſellois ſaw and knew him. What do 


you do here comrade, ſays he: you have 


« heen already judged. . . . I was judged 
« and acquitted yeſterday, ſays M. Flauſt, 
« and I was ſent to a place of ſafety.” .. 
« Safety ! replies the Marſellois, there is no 
« ſafety here: you did very ill to remain 
« here. The people are now waiting for their 
« yitims, and thirſt for blood. Behold the 
e judges before you : they neither know what they 


* do, or what they ought to do. They will judge 


e black white, and white black, as it may happen 
*« #5 come into their heads.” This he ſaid at 


the elbow of the judges themſelves with a 


confidence, which ſhowed that he knew them 
well, without fearing them in the leaſt. He 
adviſed M. Flauſt to anſwer no queſtions, but 
to aſſert, that having been judged the day be- 
fore, he was not liable to a ſecond trial. He 
followed the advice, and was again acquitted. 


The dreadful ceremony of the oath ftill re- 


mained; the account of which, and the im- 
preſſion it made upon him, I ſhall give from 
the memoir. which he has been pleaſed to 


furniſh me with on that ſubject. 


It is not poſſible for me to expreſs the 


horror I felt, when following ſtep by ſtep the 


regulator of this horrid tragedy, 1 arrived at 
Part III. ＋ 
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kb the fatal gate. I had indeed heard of an ar- 
P16 my of murderers, of their imprecations and 

blaſphemies; my ears had even been aſſailed 
by the confuſed noiſe of their horrid outcries 
| | for more than twenty-four hours; but I had 
them now in full view. In the dead of the 
night their long ſabres glittered by the light 
1 of che lamps, flambeaux and torches, ſhaking 
in the hands of two hundred female furies. 
The. cries of Vive la nation from the mouths of 
the canibals thundered in my ears, and I 
| Voalked on a pavement covered with dirt mixed 
vith the blood of four hundred victims, whom 
I had ſeen or heard. conduQted to death be- 
fore me. In the midſt of my way one of the 
ruffians quitting his rank came to me, ſaying, 
Vive la nation, brother; you are my comrade, 
and a good citizen. What a brotherhood ! 
and what an embrace when the aſſaſſin applied 
his face ſtained with the hearts blood of the 
N victims he had murdered to my cheek. I 
was ſtupified with horror. In this ſtate I ar- 
rived at the heap of dead bodies, on which 
the headleſs trunk of the Princeſs of Lam- 
balle lay, with her arms extended, and the 
lower part of her body hanging down, ſo that 
her feet nearly touched mine. What a ſpec- 
tacle! what an object! to crown my agony 
after twenty-ſix hours of trouble, fright, and 
| ei. 
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horror, In a ſtate of mind like this when 
reaſon and reflection were incapable of exer- 
tion, what idea, what ſentiment could occur 
but that which inſtin& offered of ſaving, if 
poſſible, the remains of my life. The oath 
of liberty and equality was baniſhed from my 
mind. At that moment the aſſaſſin, my con- 
ductor, ſtretching his hand over the bodies, 
pronounced, and ordered me to pronounce 
the oath. I endeavoured to recollet myſelf, 
and all the reaſons which I had formerly ur- 
ged in favour of the oath immediately occur, 
and not one of thoſe on the oppoſite ſide pre- 
ſented itſelf. I feared to die a martyr to an 
opinion, not to faith, I heſitated for a mo- 
ment, and the {words of the aſſaſſins were ad- 
vancing to take away my life, though at that 
inſtant I did not perceive it. In a word, I 
took the oath; but how, I cannot tell. The 
crowd opened, and I was permitted to retire. 
My reaſon and refledtion now returned. 
What have I done, O my God! if the oath 
be againſt thy law, I repent of it; I will go 
and retraQ it. But will that be right, will it 
be prudent? and will my recantation make 
my cauſe the cauſe of God, and that of a mar. 
tyr? O God, how happy ſhould I have been, 
if with my brethren at the. Carmes I had ſhed 
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the laſt drop of my blood! my mind would: 


not have been racked with doubt.” 


M. Flauſt abſorbed in theſe uneaſy reflec- 
tions had not obſerved that he was followed 
by four of the rufhans, who now invited him 
to drink with them, and to rejoice at his deli- 
verance. 

It is wrong to condemn a man who is his 
own accuſer; or rather, who cannot deter- 
mine whether he be guilty or not, or whether 


he enjoyed a ſufficient degree of liberty to 


become reſponſible for what he did. Let us 
rather pity him for being ſo weak as to let that 
falſe idea make ſo deep an impreſſion on his 
mind. I. ſhall only be a martyr to an opinion, It 
is preciſely becauſe the lawfulneſs of the oath 
was a matter of opinion only, that he would 


have been a martyr to his duty by refuſing to 


take it. The more uncertain that opinion 
was, the greater was the obligation to prefer 
death to the oath, according to the laws of 
that irift morality, which ſays, Die rather 
than expoſe yourſelf to ſwear what is not true, 
to call the God of all truth to witneſs a falſe- 


Perhaps Mr. Flauſt was led into a miſtake 


by the trouble and agitation of mind under 


which he laboured; when his duty was clear, 
hs has not heſitated to embrace it. Since he 
| | leſt 
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leſt France, the rectory of Dampiere was of- 
fered to him: at Calais, when embarking for 
England, he was offered the choice of many 
pariſhes, He preferred baniſhment from his 
country to thoſe offers, which were to be pur- 
chaſed by taking the oath of the pretended 
civil conſtitution of the clergy condemned by 
the church, as he certainly would have pre- 
ferred death to any oath 'which he had judg- 
ed unlawful. 

There were five or ſix other b wait- 
ing for their ſentence at the ſame time with 
M. Flauſt. They were condemned and exe 
cuted, excepting one vicar, who ſeemed to be 
forgotten by men, and preſerved by provi- 
dence to give the laſt abſolution to ſuch as 
were called to die. He was a young man, 
whoſe name M. Flauſt does not remember. 
Often perſecuted and often arreſted, when 
called before his judges he gave them in plain 
language the moſt intereſting part of his ad- 
ventures. I am, ſays he, the ſon of a plain 
% countryman. You may take away my life, 
<«« you cannot reſtore to me that of my father. 
e I was ſurrounded by a mob, that wiſhed to 
te take away my life becauſe I refuſed to take 
te an oath which my conſcience told me I could 
not take. My father ruſhed-into-the crowd 
* to ſave my life: they murdered him, and he 

* fell 
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* fell at my feet. I would with pleaſure have 
laid down my life to ſave his. They were 
going to murder me allo, when ſome men 
« on horſeback arrived and ſnatched me from 
their hands. The judges in my own country 
« would not condemn me: you may, if you 
* pleaſe. What is life to me? You cannot re- 
i ſtore my father's.” The aſſaſſins themſelves 
could not refiſt the ſimple, but pathetic elo- 
quence of this narration. The death of his fa- 
ther, and his quality of being the ſon of a poor 
countryman perhaps alſo pleaded in his fa- 
your: they put him on a ſoldier's uniform, 
and ſaved his life. 

When the ruffians came firſt to the priſon 
there were about eight hundred and fifty per. 
ſons conkined there: the women were ſpared : 
| the criminals who were confined for theft, 
or other miſdemeanors, were treated as bre- 
thren, on condition of enrolling themſelves 
in the ſervice of the revolution. All the reſt, 
to the number of fix hundred at leaſt were 
put to death. M. Flauſt, from whom we have 
learned theſe particulars, was an eye witneſs 
of many of them, and learned the reſt from 
the two porters who had protetted him, and 
formerly belonged to his pariſh. This evident- 
ly proves that all the printed liſts of the per- 


ſons maſſacred here and elſewhere are greatly 
defective. 
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defeRtive. In thoſe liſts are counted, for exam. 
ple, one hundred and fixty prieſts murdered 


at la Force, and eighty ſix at the Concierge- 


rie; yet we certainly know from an eye wit- 
neſs, that at the laſt place in particular the 
murders were perpetrated with inconceivable 
rapidity, and that with very little interruption 


they continued for twenty-ſix hours. At la 


Force they continued three times as long: 
they began on the ſecond of September at 
night, and with very ſhort intervals continued 
till late on the fifth. We muſt not therefore 


be ſurpriſed if many people make the number 


of the murdered perſons very confiderable. 
The common opinion at Paris, when I left 
that city, was that the number was not leſs 
than twelve thouſand. Louvet the legiſlator, 
and one of the conſpirators of the 10th of 


Auguſt, than whom no one had better infor- 


mation, did not think. it any exaggeration 
when he ſaid the number of ſlain was twenty- 


cight thouſand. 


The object of this hiſtory will not — 
us to enter into the detail of all the murders 


committed on this occaſion: it is confined 
to thole of the eccleſiaſtics. Of theſe ſome 


yet remain of a moſt horrid nature. Before 


I left Paris, I had heard of the exceſſes com- 


mitted in the Place Dauphine: but whatever 
idea 
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idea I had formed of a jacobiniſed mob, 1 
could not believe that tygers were ſuch tygers, 
devils weh devils, or rage ſuch rage, as to give 
any credit to thole horrors. Other writers 
have now publiſhed them to the world, other- 
wiſe I ſhould poſſibly have heſitated to make 
them public. Thus circumſtanced, it is my 
duty as an hiſtorian to tranſmit them to poſte- 
rity. ' Write the truth, and all the truth, is 


the firſt duty of him who undertakes to write 


hiſtory. It is proper that the world ſhould 
learn what a revolution is, when carried on 


by men rendered ſavage by pride, rebellion, 


and impiety : to this rule I ſhall ſtrictly ad- 
here. In the following narration I ſhall only 
copy a well informed. author upon the ſpot, 
who has publiſhed well atteſted facts to ſerve for 
the hiſtory of the preſent age, under the title of, 
An Idea of the horrors committed at Paris, &c. 
© The populace made a great fire in the 
place Dauphine, at which many, both men 
* and women, were roaſted. The Counteſs 
* of Perignan, with her three daughters, were 
„ dragged thither. They were ſtripped na- 
„ ked, rubbed all over with oil, and roaſted 


Lat a flow fire. 'The cries of the ſufferers 


© were drowned with the ſongs and ſhouts of 


joy of the canibals dancing round the fire. 
* * The eldeſt of the daughters, who was not 


« yet fifteen years of age, begged as a favour 


L a5: Þ 


© that they would take away her life to put an 


end to her torments. A young man with a 
piſtol ſhot her through the head. The mob 
enraged to be deprived of their victim, 


ſeized the young man, and caſt him into the 


fire, ſaying, that he ſhould ſuffer in hes 
place.” 

« When the counteſs was dead, they 
brought ſix prieſts. The canibals cut off a 
piece of the counteſs's fleſh, and preſented 
to the prieſts to eat: they ſhut their eyes and, 
made no anſwer. The oldeſt of the prieſts, 
a man of about ſixty years of age, was then 
ſtripped and roaſted. The mob told the 
other prieſts, that perhaps a piece of the 
fleſh of a prieſt would be more to their taſte 
than that of a counteſs. The five prieſts, 
after embracing each other, threw them- 


| ſelves \into the flames: the barbarians en- 
* deavoured to draw them out to prolong 
their torments: but they were already ſtifled 


with the flames and ſmoke,” 


The ſame author furniſhes us with another 
anecdote of ſuch unnatural barbarity, that un- 
leſs it had been accompanied by ſo many cir. 
cumſtances, and told in ſo great a detail, that 
ſeem to aſcertain its authenticity, I ſhould 
not have ventured to repeat it, though thoſe 
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who are acqnained with the doftrine, and the 
ſecret reſolutions of the jacobins, will ealily 
ſee that even ſuch barbarity is not forcign to 
their principles. 
« On Monday evening at ten o' clock, a 


e man named Philip, living in the ſtreet of 


« the temple, came to the club of the jaco- 
« bins, of which he was a member. He car- 
« rted with him a large coffer: he mounted the 
« tribune, and made a long diſcourſe on pa- 


„ triotiſm, which he concluded by ſaying, 


that every patriot, who preferred the ties of 
« blood and of nature to patriotiſm, ought 
« to be conſidered as an ariſtocrat, and that 
« every jacobin ought to deſtroy his friends 
% and neareſt relations, if they were not pa- 


„ triots. He then opened his trunk, and drew 


« out of it the heads of his father and mother, 
* which I have cut off, ſaid he, becauſe I could 
e not perſuade them to hear the maſs of a conſti- 
« tutional prieſt. His diſcourſe and his par- 
„ ricide received the loudeſt applauſes of the 
« aſſembly,and it was decreedthat the two heads 


« ſhould be buried in the hall of the aſſem- 


* bly, under the buſts of Brutus and Anker- 

“ ſtrom, behind the preſident's chair.” 
Some will think it prudent to doubt the 

truth of this fact. Horrid and dreadful it 


certainly is: but if the cauſe, the principles 
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and character of the revolution be attentively 
conſidered, it will not appear improbable. 
It began in impiety, it was neceſſary that it 
ſhould advance and triumph in atrocity. 
When the heart of man is corrupted, he Conne&tion 
will do even cruel things which his reaſon —. 9. 
will not approve. But when his reaſon and 
his principles are ſo far blinded as to juſtify in 
his own breaſt the commiſſion of thoſe crimes, 
when this error of the underſtanding tends to 
cruelty, and his zeal to propagate it becomes 
_ enthuſiaſm, when he can perſuade himſelf 
that to break through all the ties of nature, 
is to ſacrifice to the happineſs of mankind, 
when he can perſuade himſelf that he is a 
philoſopher and a God on earth, becauſe he 
believes there is no power in heaven or in 
hell to reſtrain his will, when barbarity to him 
is heroiſm, becauſe his principles have ex- 
tinguiſhed every humane feeling; ien he 
can ſay to himſelf, let the world become ja. 
cobin, or let it periſh; when in the execution 
of his ſavage enthuſiaſm, he can affociate 
to himſelf murderers and ruffians, and every 
thing that is vile and- wicked upon earth, with 
pikes, hatchets and poniards, what is the crime 
of which the imagination can form an idea, 
which will revolt the heart of ſuch a man, which 
2 Ten | his 
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bis hand will not execute, in the ; Perpretation 
of which he will not glory ? 

It is not then ſurpriſing that on the ſecond 
of September, a Philip ſhould bring the heads 
of his father and his mother, as proofs of his 
patriotiſm, but it is ſurpriſing that there ſhould 
remain a father or a mother alive who were 
not jacobins, and had a ſon who was one. The 
rights of man, of ſavage man, the hatred of 
God and of kings, of the rich and the great, 
of the nobles, and of the prieſts, had raiſed 
theſe monſters to that pitch of enthuſiaſtic 
rage that they no longer regarded parents, 
friends or benefactors. The Roman who 
doomed his ſon to death, and the modern Ra- 
vaillac were their only gods. A father who 
was a royaliſt, was to them an enemy, a bro- 
ther who was a prieſt, or a religious man, was 
a monſter, and there was not one of them, 
who on that day would not have armed him. 
ſelf with the pike of Carra, the bayonet of 
Santerre, or the n of Marat to deſtroy 
them. 

If there were any amongſt the deeply 
initiated jacobins, who would have refuſed to 
commit a parraciede with their own hands, 
there was not one who would: not have apo- 
. for it, if it was neceſſay to eſtabliſh the 

revolution, 
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revolution. They formed a ſe&, and were 


to be found every where, eſpecially in Paris, 
where they had obtained all power. The mob 
of the ſuburbs, the fix hundred Marſellois, 
and the two hundred cut=throats received 
orders from none but them. | 
The Pariſians, to the number of three or 
four hundred thouſand trembled with fear, 
tupified, without connection, unanimity or 
head, and too great cowards to ſupport thoſe 
who' were deſirous of extricating them out of 
the abyſs, into w hich they had plunged them- 
ſelves by their conſtitutional rebellion; thoſe 
very men lately ſo triumphant at the deſtrue- 


tion of the Baſtille, at the humiliation of their 


king, the miniſters, the nobles, the court and 
parliaments, now diſmayed, grow pale with fear 
at the ſight of the jacobins, dread to meet the 
banditti, and dare not whiſper a complaint 
for fear of drawing ſuſpicion, information and 
the executioners on their own heads. Of 
theſe rebellious citizens ſome hid themſelves 
in the moſt obſcure receſſes, others ſtill more 
criminal join the ruffians, and go in queſt of 


freſh victims for ſear of falling victims them. 


ſelves. Some of theſe daſtard men, who 
wiſhed nothing ſo much as the arrival of 


Brunſwick, to free them from the yoke of 


theſe” municipal tyrants, run with eagerneſs to 
offer 


2 
on the ſecond 


ol September. 


E 
offer their treaſures, their arms, their horſes to 
thoſe very tyrants to drive him back. Others 
equally fearing and hating the jacobins, flock. 
d to the ſeQtions to take the oath. of liberty 
and equality, and the hate of kings, whole fall 
they regretted. Many thouſands eagerly liſted 
under the banners of Dumourier to prote& 
the capital, and their affected zeal for Paris, 
was only to have an opportunity of leaving a 


city which devoured its inhabitants. Some 
whoſe inclination or duty led them to wiſh to 


ſee an end put to theſe diſorders, waited in 
ſilence for the exertions of public authority. 
They waited in vain: whilſt a victim remained 
to be ſacrificed, the law was ſilent. 

Such was the aſtoniſhing ſpeCtacle exhi- 
bited in the metropolis of the revolution dur. 
ing the firſt week of September. The time 
was not very diſtant when the authors of theſe 
exceſſes would become the execration.of man- 
kind, when the infamy of having planned, 
contrived and prepared them would. produce 
diviſion even among the jacobins. Briſſot and 
the faction, of la Gironde, reſerving to them- 
ſelves the Mong: of the infamous conſpiracy 


of the 10th of Auguſt, endeavoured to throw 


on Danton, Robeſpierre, Marat, and the mu- 
nicipal jacobins, the atrocities of September. 
From their diſputes it became evident that 


the 
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the horrors of the 1oth of Auguſt, and the 


cruelties of the ad of September, ſo far as 
the prieſts were concerned in it, were all 


the effefts of one and the ſame _ laid 
conſpiracy. * 

The conſpirators were all aſſembled on 
the buſineſs of the 10th of Auguſt. The let- 
ters of Briſſot to the jacobins, and of Louvet 
to Robeſpierre give a diſtinct account of the 
deſigns, the plots, and the meaſures taken for 
that day. | | 

Briſſot and Louvet glory in the treaſons 
of the 10th of Auguſt, and their ſucceſs, whilſt 
they reje& on others thoſe of the 2d of Sep- 
tember. Nevertheleſs thoſe very municipal 
officers, whom their treaſon had created, and 
who dire ded all the operations of the ruffians 
on the 1eth of Auguſt, thoſe very municipal 
officers on that ſame day, produced a liſt of 


the prieſts whom they intended to murder: 


the liſt was laid on their bureau, ſeen and 
read there. Of this I cannot doubt. That 


very evening there came to me a man, who 


addreſſed me in the following words. © 1 
« knew that there was at the town-houſe a 
« liſt of proſcribed prieſts. Notwithſtanding 


A the difference of our opinion, the intereſt I 


* take in n concerns you made me wiſh to 
* 1 22 Ex 1 ſee 


1991 


„ ſee it, I did examine it, and ſoon found 


* your name there.“ 

The very day after the ioth of Ayguſt, 
the rufhans, with this liſt in their hands, began 
to take, and to impriſon the prieſts. On the 
42th and 13th the ſeQions, with their preſi- 
dent, aſſeſſors and ſecretaries, followed by 
their pikes and hatchets, came to my lodgings 
and thoſe of other clergymen, to arreſt ſuch 


#©S * #+ 


chem, and to draw up their verbal proceſs. 


They were not taken into cuſtody in order 
to be tranſported out of the kingdom. The 
precaution was perfectly unneceſſary. Such 
was their ſituation at home, that inſtead of dread- 
ing the prieſts courted exile. Far from wiſh- 
ing to tranſport them, the magiſtrates refuſed to 
grant them paſſports to quit the kingdom. Other 
views were then entertained, and nothing leſs 


| than a hecatomb muſt bleed. We need no other 


proof that the maſſacre at Paris, was not the 


eſſect of a ſudden commotion which no au- 


thority could prevent. In a town where 60, ooo 
men are in arms, where ſorty- eight feftions 
are permanent, where the convention and 


| the municipality never quit their poſts, who 


can believe that thirty afſaſſins could ſuddenly 
undertake, and as ſuddenly execute the mal- 
ſacre at the Carmes, and return next day to 

| the 
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againſt theſe murderers. 
Again, if this commotion was fo ſudden 


and unforeſeen, that the magiſtrates could not 


poſlibly prevent it, how came the banditti to 
be paid for their atrocious deeds? I ſhall 
not mention the murderer who came to the 
ſetion of Luxembourg, to complain that he 


had been ill paid: I ſhall omit the ſtory of 


the woman who preſented herſelf at the ſec- 
tion of the ſuburb of St. Victor, to demand an 
increaſe of ſalary for her huſband, alledging 
that he had murdered ten prieſts at St. Fir- 
min. I will only inſiſt on the evidence of a 


legiſlator of Louvet, who has recorded the 


legal payment made to four murderers by the 
clerk F rEpoul, by order of the municipality, 
This order is thus worded; © Mr. Valle de 
« Villeneuve, treaſurer of the town, is ordered 
e to pay to the four bearers, their names are not 
* eaſily deciphired, the ſum of twelve livres to 
« each for the eupedition of the pie at St. 
« Firmin. 

It is then evident that theſe philoſophical 
aſſaſſinations were contrived and executed 
by a combination of philoſophical and muni- 
cipal murderers. 


A 
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the butchery at St. Firmin, if the conſtituted 
authorities had taken the leaſt procaution 
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| morſe, and the ſeeds of humanity extinguſhed 


FF Gn 

It is a melancholy reflection that hiſtory 
ſhould perpetuate the memory of an atroci- 
| ous, a premeditate maſſacre of ſo many inno- 
cent men; but when poſterity is to be warned 
againſt the admiſſion of the plague, it would 
be a crime to conceal its ravages. Pethion, 
the mayor, gives us a ſtrong proof of the 
ſyſtematical proceſs in this tranſaQtion, where 
he gives an account of his viſit to the priſons 
of la Force, where he took care not to arrive 
till the third day of the maſſacre. © There,” 


ſays he, © 1 ſaw two municipal officers in their 


« ſcarfs; three men fitting careleſly with a 
te table before them, the regiſters lying open; 
and calling forth the priſoners; others que- 
ee ſtioning them; others acting as judge and 
« jury; a dozen executioners with their fire 
arms covered with blood, ſome armed with 
wy bludgeons, others with ſabres and cutlaſſes 
« executing the ſentence on the ſpot; the 
« judges and the executioners appearing as 
« perfectly ſecure as if the law had com- 


* manded their ſervices; and the aſſaſſins 


« inſiſting on being paid for their labour.” 
Pethion does not tell us what hiſtory will 
tranſmit to future ages, that this cool delibe- 
rate profligacy, this apparent ſecurity of judges 
and executioners was the effe@ of ſtifled re- 
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by the principles of a revolutionary philo- 
ſophy. Theſe principles ſeparating the idea 
of a God from public authority, place it whole 
and entire in the hands of the multitude, now 
ſtyled the people. Thus an aſſociation of 
ruffians become the people; they are put in 
motion by the jacobins, and the executioner 


obeys the law of the people. Nature, religion 


and remorſe are baniſhed far from them. The 
cool deliberate perpetration of maſſacre, and 


every horrid deed ſprings from the theory of 
a Condorcet, a Pethion, a Briſſet, a Bar- 


nave, and from the ſchool of Rouſſeau their 


mate: | . 


Municipal officers, thus ſyſtematically. fe- 
rocious, were not ſatisfied with turning the 
capital into a people of ſlaughtering execu- 
tioners and ſlaughtered victims; at a mbment 


when no man thought himſelf ſafe in his 


houſe, when theſe continued maſſacres were 
attributed to a ſudden popular commotion; 


the, common council iſſued an order which 


will remain a perpetual monument of their 
llagitious project, to ſpread over the whole 
ſurface of the empire the fatal ice-houſe of 
Avignon, the maſſacre of September, and all 


the foul murderoys deeds of a Jourdan. At 


this very moment an addreſs to the French 
people, ſigned and ſealed by Danton, was ſent 
| . from 


from Paris, the avowed deſign of which was to 


diref their motions. This addreſs, dated Sep- 
tember the third was ſigned by the municipal 


officers, ſtyling themſelves, The adminiſtrators of 


the public welfare, and the ſupernumerary admini- 
ſtrators united. Among other ſubſcribers were 
read the following names; Peter Duplan, Panis, 
Sergent, C. Enfant, Jourdeuil, Marat, de 
Forges, le Clerc, Celly, repreſentatives of the 
commons and fitting in the mayor's court. 
The addreſs was thus worded; © The com- 


— 


* mon council of Paris proud of the national 


e confidence, which it will ever be their ſtudy 
* to deſerve, placed in the front of every 


„ conſpiracy, and determined to ſacrifice 


« themſelves for the public good, will never 
« flatter themſelves that they have fully diſ- 
© charged their duty, till they have obtained 
your approbation, the object of all their 
« wiſhes, of which they can never think them- 


« ſelves ſecure till all the departments ſhall 


* have ſanttioned the meaſures they have 


te taken to ſave the republic. 


* The common council of Paris take the 


* earlieſt opportunity to inform their brethren 


in all the departments, that a part of the 


_ * ferocious conſpirators who were detained 
40 


in the priſon, have been put to death by the 


ke people; abts of juſtice which appeared to 
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& be neceſſary to reſtrain by terror the traitors 
* concealed within theſe walls, at a moment 
* when they were preparing to march againſt 
* the enemy. And ſurely the whole nation, 
E after a ſucceſſion of plots, which has brought 
©* her to the brink of the precipice, wil! imme- 
4 diately adopt a meaſure ſo neceſſary to the pub- 
« lic welſare; and every Frenchman will ſay 
* with the people of Paris; let us march againſt 
* the enemy; but let us not leave behind us a 
* troop of ruffians to murder our wives and 
% children.” | 
Thus the conſpirators, themſelves who in 
all their writings, in all their proclamations, 
gloried in the conſpiracy of the 1oth of Au- 
guſt, thus the traitors who had brought their 
country to the edge of the precipice, ſtrove to 
cover it with torrents of blood, by murdering 
the many thouſands of prieſts confined in the 
provinces at Mans, Dole, Angers, Laval, and 
many other places. Thus the jacobins were 
to murder every man who had not joined 
their party, Without a ſingle proof of a con- 
ſpiracy they ſtyled all thoſe whom they choſe 
to murder, ferocious conſpirators. They had 
alighted like ſo many vultures on the dwellings 
of the clergy ; they had ſealed up all their 
letters, all their papers, and to this day they 
have not been able to ſhew a ſingle line written 


by, 
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by, or to any one of theſe prieſts, which can 
be conſtrued into a conſpiracy. 


The maſſacre This invitation to a general maſſacre, did 
of Vexſailles. k 
not anſwer all the views of a jacobin munici- 
pality. Tired with promiſcuous flaughter at 
Paris, they are to refreſh themſelves in other 
departments by a repetition of the ſame atro- 
cities. Among other victims they had ſelected 
fifty-ſeven perſons, whom decrees of accuſa- 
tion, paſſed by the national aſſembly, had ſent 
to be tried by the ſuperior tribunal erected at 
Orleans. This court had been found too flow 
in its proceedings, too ſparing of blood in its 
ſentences. A body of pretended patriots 
forced the priſon doors, and undertook to 
convey che ſuppoſed traitors to Paris. At the 
head of theſe appeared the Duke de Briſſac, 
a deſcendant of thoſe ancient knights, whoſe 
name, whoſe courage, and fidelity, added luſtre 
and ſtrength to theFrench monarchy. With him 
were twenty-ſeven officers of the regiment of 
Cambreſis, worthy to ſuffer in the ſame cauſe 
with him, many of whom bad been above fifty 
years in the ſervice. In the ſame company | 
was the late miniſter Deleflrt, a melancholy 
victim to his conſtitutional principles or bis 
imbecility. His zeal for the laws of Camus 
and Target, could not ſave him from the ven- 
geance of Fauchet and Briſſot. 


Among, 
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Among the priſoners alſo was Mr. de Ca- 
ſtellane, biſhop of Mendes. His zeal had been 
crowned with ſucceſs, in ſecuring his dioceſe 
from the faſhionable opinions and ſchiſm of 
the day. His virtues formed ſo marked a 
contraſt to the vices of his uſurping ſucceſſor, 
that it could not poſſibly eſcape obſervation. 
The jacobins entered heartily into all the 
views of the apoſtate, and determined to re- 
move the biſhop to a diſtance from his flock, 
Foiled in their firſt attempts, they had re- 
courſe to the moſt unaccountable calumny. 
A national guard had heen raiſed at Mendes 
as in other towns. The expence was to he 


raiſed by an aſſeſſment on the citizens. The 


biſhop advanced fifty livres. This donation 
was denounced to the national aſſembly as a 
fund for a counter-revolutionary corps, be- 
cauſe the national guards did not attend the 
| ſervice of the conſtitutional biſhop, and on 


this ground the aſſembly paſſed a decree of 


accuſation againſt him. His friends urged 
| him to quit the kingdom, and he had promiſed 
them he would. He was ſtopped on the 
road, and having no paſſport, he was detained 
as a ſuſpeded perſon, He might have pro- 
cured one under another name: when aſked 
who he was, he anſwered, I am Caſtellane, 

: | biſhop 


The biſhop 
of Mendes. 
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biſhop of Mendes, and was conducted to the. 


priſon of Orleans. | 

The convoy conliſting of ten crowded 
carts, and ſurrounded by a numerous guard, 
arrrived at Verſailles on the ninth of Septem- 
ber. There the banditti diſpatched from Paris 
waited for them. The place of execution was 


marked, and the guards were heard to aſk 


when they would begin. Briſſac was to die 
at the front of his ſovereign's palace; and 
there he fell with his companions, of whom 
only three or four eſcaped the general maſſa- 
cre. The biſhop of Mendes waited the exe- 
cutioners axe, as the archbiſhop of Arles had 
done at the Carmes. He ſtood to receive the 
blow, and expired without uttering a word. 

The municipal officers of Verſailles had 
priſons for the.non-juring clergy. Mr. Gal- 
lois, a prieſt of the miſſion, curates and vicars, 
according to report, ſeven in number, were 
confined in the queen's ſtables. The ruffians 
diſpatched all theſe at their leiſure, and thus 
ended the octave of the maſſacre in the church 
of the Carmes. 

At the diſtance of ten leagues from Paris, 
other agents were giving proof of their im- 
plicit obedience to the mandates of the muni- 


cipality. The mayor of Meaux ſeems to have 
| had 


1 

had early intimation of the preparations made 
for the maſſacre. Towards the end of Auguſt 
he ſuffered the mob to make excuſſions into 
the country in queſt of non. juring prieſts. 
They were ſucceſſively brought before him. 
Like Pethion, he affects to have no concern 
in the proſecution, and is ready to diſmiſs 
them, after they have ſworn to maintain the 
civil conſtitution of the clergy. They refuſe 
to ſwear and are committed. Among them 
was his own curate, a prieſt of the cathedral, 
and five other curates and vicars, natives of 
the city, where he now aQted as chief magi- 
| ſtrate, On the fourth of September, a corps 
of gendarmes arrived from Paris. They had 
aſſiſted at the maſſacre at the Carmes. They 
got together four or five porters and opened 
the priſon doors. They called out the curate 
of St. Nicholas firſt. One of the gendarmes, 
ating as commander, judge, and executioner, 
inſulted him in the groffeſt terms, and the 
weight of a club ſoon brought him to the 
ground, without his uttering a ſingle ſyllable. 
Pikes, bayonets and ſabres ſoon diſpatched 
him. The municipal officers are now in a 
hurry to ſave the other priſoners, but they 
came too late. Their interference only ha- 
ſtened and aggravated the murder of the other 
fix. Such had been the brutal fury of the 
Part III. b aſſaſſins, 
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aſſaſſins, that the grave- digger found great 
Wi £4 difficulty in colleding their heads, bowels, 
Mi | aud ſcattered members. Seven laymen de- 
tained in the ſame priſon” met with the ſame 
fate; a few only were ſpared as worthy to 
join the corps. 


1 bnd At Rheims, ſtill more diſtant from Paris, 
. 1 N 0 (C 8 at 1 1 „ 
ö Pier the citizens had entered a proteſt againſt the 


inhuman applauſe of the national aſſembly. 
On the firſt of September, a body of ruffians, 
calling themſelves Marſellois, enter the city 
with a deſign to exhibit the ſame tragical 
ſcenes as were then acting at Paris. Their 
firſt victim was an honeſt clerk of the poſt- 
office, who had become obnoxious to the ja- 
cobins, he refuſing to adopt the creed of the 
new church. He was followed by the poſt- 
maſter, Guerin, a man of too much integrity 


to favour the machinations of the jacobins, by 
| betraying private confidence and his truſt, 
and of too much firmneſs to approve of the 
popular commotions which they excited. The 
venerable Montrozier came next, formerly 
the king's lieutenant general at Lille, now 
ſeventy years of age. Intent only on the ſal- 
vation of his ſoul, and ſpending his time in 
retirement with his wife, he had taken no 
part, had delivered no opinion on the revolu- 
tions of the day. To blind the conſcience of 
a man 
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a man of this ſtamp was a bold undertaking, 
but the moſt brilliant triumph would crown. 
their ſucceſs. Summoned to take the oath 
of revolutionary liberty and equality, they 
conduct him to the town hall, and there pro- 
| poſe to him the military teſt, or death. He 
had often met death and all its terrors in the 
field of battle, but he had not learnt to forfeit 
his honor and his conſcience. ' He anſwered 
like a ſoldier and a chriſtian. His grey hairs 
were not reſpetted, and he fell breathlels to 
the ground. His head was carried on a pike to 
the gates of this famous city, where the kings 
of France are crowned. They laid it down 
on the Paris road, and kicking it before them, 
cried out, Go, and find thy king. 

Hitherto no prieſt had ſuffered, and the 
triumph of modern patriotiſm was incomplete. 
They were not to be diſappointed; but the 
dungeons of Rheims contained none. At 
Montchenaux, a village not far diſtant lived 
two eccleaſiſtics, Mr. Leſcure, who was ho- 
nored with the confidence of the biſhop and 
the dioceſe, and Mr. le Vacher, the oldeſt ca- 
non of the cathedral, two men united by the 
ties of friendſhip, faith, and morals. The in- 
habitants had long reſiſted the perfidious in- 
ſurretlions of the jacobins againſt them. On 
the third of September every — was ready 
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to make an attack on them. The peaſants of 
a neighbouring village fly to arms, and inveſt 
theſe two venerable prieſts. Come, ſwear this 
moment, was the cry, or follow us to Rheims. 
We will follow you to Rheims, was the an- 
ſwer, though we well know what there awaits 


us. During the two hours they were on the 


road they appeared perfectly compoſed, and 
encouraged one another to meet the laſt con- 
fli with chriſtian fortitude. It was not long 
delayed. The moment they reached the 
town-ball, Mr. le Vacher was pierced through 
with bayonets. Mr. Leſcure had juſt time to 
raiſe his hands to heaven, when thrown on the 
body of his companion, they knocked out his 
brains with the butt end of their muſkets. 
Theſe two victims were no ſooner dif- 
patched, than a confuſed cry of, Long live the 
nation, announced a ſtill more ſolemn murder. 
Soon appeared a man, who from the number 
of his years might be conſidered as the dean 
of Chriſtendom, and from the fame of his vir- 
tues the prieſt by excellence. He had been 
known only by the name of the holy prieſt, 
the ſaint. This was Pacquot, the curate of 
St. John. He had begged of God the favor 


of dying for his faith, and God had heard his 


prayer, The ruffians broke into his oratory, 


and found him on his knees reading the pray-- 


erg 
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ers for perſons in their agony. A faithful 
diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, he delivered himſelf 
into the hands of the executioners. In their 
company he croſſed the ſtreets of the city, and 
amidſt their ſanguinary acclamations read the 
pſalms of David. On the threſhold of the 
town-hall an attempt was made to murder 
him; but the mayor interfered. Stepping 
forward, he ſaid to the ruffians, What are 
* you about? This old fellow is below your 
« notice. He is a fool; a madman; fanaticiſm 
« has turned his head. Theſe words rouſed 
the venerable dean. No, Sir, ſays he, I am 
t neither a fool, nor a fanatic. I wiſh you 
*© to know that I never was more in my fober 
e ſenfes. Theſe gentlemen have tendered 
„% me an oath decreed by the national aſſem- 
« bly. Iam well acquainted with the nature 
te of this oath. It is impious, and ſubverſive 
« of religion. They leave me the choice of 
* the oath or death. I exeerate the oath, and 
« chuſe death. I hope, Sir, I have con- 
« yinced you, that I am perfectly in my 
« ſenſes, and know what I am about.” The 
magiſtrate aſhamed of his officious interfe- 
rence, abandoned him to the diſcretion of the 
mob. Mr. Pacquot deſires them to ſtop one 
moment, and thus addreſſes them: Which 
* of you is to give me the mortal wound? 

| I am 
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I am the man, ſays one, who moved in a ſphere, 


that ſhould have diſtinguiſhed him from a 


horde of ruffians. Let me embrace you,” 


fays Mr. Pacquot, © and expreſs my acknow- 


« Jedgments for the happineſs you deſign 
„ me. He then actually embraces him as 
his deareſt friend, and ſays; © Permit me 
* now to put myſelf in a poſture to offer my 
* ſacrifice to my God.” The citizen raiſes 
his axe. Mr. Pacquot on his knees, calls 
aloud on God to pardon him and his execu- 
tioners. The man whom he had embraced 
gives him the firſt blow; he falls and expires 


under their bayonets and ſabres. 


On the ſame day was ee Mr. 
Suny, curate of Rilly la Montagne. At the age 
of eighty he had retired to Rheims, to avoid 
the perſecution raiſed againſt him by the ja- 
cobins in his pariſh, One of the villains had 


been with him in the morning to beg an alms. 


Mr. Sucy had one hundred livres, and gave 
him ten. The beggar, denounced him to the 
banditti. He was conducted to the town-hall, 


and thus accoſted by the magiſtrates; © Mr. 


* Curate, your life is in your own hands; 
« take the oath if you wiſh to prolong your 
« days here below.” © Gentlemen, ſays he, 
*« I had the misfortune to take this criminal 
* oath. God has given me grace to retract it. 

I have 
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 « T have thanked him a thouſand times for it. 


« How happy am I to be able to repair my 
© crime, and the ſcandal it gave, by the loſs 
« of my life. I once more beg pardon. 


* Gentlemen, I feel myſelf animated, and diſ- 


« poſed to die rather than repeat my crime.“ 
He met death with an air of compundtion, and 
mingled ſentiments of humility and joy. His 
blood flowed in the ſame channel with that of 
the holy paſtor who went before him. 

On Tueſday, September the fourth, Mr. 
Romain, curate of Chene le populeux, one of 
the moſt edifying prieſts of the ſame dioceſe, 
and Mr. Alexandre, a canon of St. Sympho=- 
rien, were ſtopped by a patrole as they were 
quitting Rheims. They were carried to the 
town hall, that is, to the ſhambles: Mr. Ro- 


main was attacked firſt, and expired prierced 


with a thouſand wounds. Mr. Alexandre was 
wounded, but not mortally. This was not 
enough. The houſes of the catholics, who 


were known to be particularly attached to the 


true paſtors, were forcibly ſtripped of a quan- 
tity of wood, ſufficient to make a large bon- 
fire. It is prepared, it is lighted under Mr. 


Romain's eyes; and as ſoon as the flames be- 


gan to fpread, he was thrown into it. Three 


5 times all on fire he broke out, and was as 
often forced into it by bayonets and pikes. 


During 
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The ſecond 
of September at 
Lyons. 
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During this inhuman ſport the drums were 
beating, fifes, fiddles, and trumpets playing, 
and the monſters were dancing round the 


ſhrieking victim, and ſinging, ſa ira, and Vive 


la nation. 

This ferocious muſic drowned every other 
accent during the whole of the maſſacre. But 
the voice of nature will be heard. Aſſaſſina- 
tion and brutal rage had prevailed till the 


fourth of September. On the fifth this fero- 


cious populace felt ſomething like remorſe, 
ſhame, conſternation and terror, for a moment 


took poſſeſſion of all their ſenſes. The wild 


frantic dream is paſſed. But what is ſhame, 
what is remorſe in minds ſo debaſed? They 
recover from one delirious fit only to fall 


into another. They are willing to expiate the 


death of the curate of Rilly, known only by 


the liberality of his alms, but it muſt be by 


another murder. The informer ſtill lives, 
but he is apprebended. judged, and burnt 
alive. 

Lyons, the ſecond city of the French 
empire, could not hope totally to efcape the 


ſhock which had diſgraced the capital. But 


luckily the jacobins had here leſs power. 
Though the perſecution had at intervals been 
violent, the people of Lyons had ſhewn more 


2 * 


activity, and leſs awe of the great elub. The 
jacobins 
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jacobins were not unacquainted with their 
diſpoſitions, and while I attended the mayor's 
court, to know what they would be pleaſed to 
order concerning me, I heard one of theſe 
magiſtrates declare, that to puniſh Lyons and 
Rouen, it would be neceſſary to ſend them a 
Pariſian army. For the ſecond of September 
they contented themſelves with ſending a de- 
tachment of their banditti. Their ſucceſs, 
though horrible, did not anſwer the expecta- 
tions of Danton and Manuel. Many of the 
municipal officers threw themſelves between 
the ruffians and the priſoners to ſtop their 
murdering hands. All they could not ſave, 
but they made a rampart of their bodies, they 
took them into their arms, they preſented their 
own boſoms to the weapons of the aſſaſſins, 
and received thruſts rather than ſuffer them 
to fall on the innocent. It was owing to this 
ative zeal, that of thouſands of eccleſiaſtics 
denounced to the rufhans, only five fell by 
their pikes and ſabres. To make themſelves 
ſome amends for this diſappointment, they 
cut off the fingers of the deceaſed, and ſtring- 
ing them on packthread, they hung them up 
as a trophy in the public walks of Belle- 
court. 
The jacobins were Aiſappointed in other 
towns, where they had promiſed themſelves a 
Z promiſcuous 
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promiſcuous ſlaughter like that of Paris. But 
they now had an opportunity of ſupplying the 
defect by the manner of carrying into effect 
the final decree of perſecution. On the 26th 
of Auguſt a decree was paſſed, ordering all 
non-juring eccleſiaſtics to quit the kingdom. 
They were to be provided with paſſports, ſpe- 
cifying their quality, and the reaſon for which“ 
they were tranſported, Theſe paſſports the 
Jacobins conſidered as ſo many death war- 
rants, and indeed Manuel never gave them 
any other name. For how could it be ex- 
pected that ſo many non-juring prieſts, ayow- 
edly ſuch, ſhould reach the fontiers without 
meeting ſome ſanguinary club in the way. 
But even theſe death warrants were too good 
for ſome of whom they were determined to 
make {till ſurer game. I am acquainted with 
a prieſt, who being declared by the ſection an 
objef to the decree, obtained a paſſport, but 
when it was preſented to the municipality, the 
ſecretary inſtead of v/a, wrote, neant, Here 
is a man guilty of diſobedience to the law if 
he does quit the kingdom, guilty and appre- 
bended if he attempts to quit it without 2 
paſſport, and yet on application he cannot 
obtain one. Let the reader form to himſelf, 
if he can an idea of the nature of the conſti- 
tutional government. I am the man to whom 
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this applies. Pethion found it hard to pro- 
nounce on the caſe. I was ordered to pre- 
ſent a memorial, and to appear before him. 
J had ſeen too much of theſe gentlemen, and 
providence was pleaſed to ſave me by other 
means. wh 

In the courſe of the month of Septemher, 
paſſports were granted for the tranſportation 
of the non-juring clergy. What a ſpeQtacle 
| was now preſented to the aſtoniſhed world! 
In the extent of two hundred ſquare leagues, 
a kingdom hitherto moſt chriſtian, hitherto 
neither knowing, nor protecting, nor follow- 
ing any paſtors, but thoſe of the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt; and this ſame kingdom now 
a-days rejecting, proſcribing and expelling all 
the prieſts of Jeſus Chriſt, from all the towns 
and all the villages: all the highways of this 
empire crowded by fifty thouſand eccleſiaſtics, 
cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, curates, and 
prieſts, of all ranks and all orders, hurrying 
to the ſea-ports, to the frontiers, and leaving 
France in every direction, caſting a laſt me- 
lancholy look on their churches become the 
ſeats of apoſtacy, on their flocks abandoned to 
ravenous wolves; and theſe fifty thouſand 
prieſts obliged to travel over mountains and 
_ croſs ſeas, in queſt of a hoſpitable ſpot far 


from their churches, far from their flocks, and 
2 2 from 
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from the country, which in ſpite of its animo- 
ſity they ſtill loved; and all theſe prieſts haunt- 
ed as they go along with the idea of a king, 
to whom they have ſworn allegiance, of a 
queen, of their children, of a family which 
has ever been the object of their love, their 
fidelity, and which they now leave confined 
in the towers of the temple under the guard 
of aſſaſſins. Petrified with the idea of a 


brother, a ſiſter, a father, a mother, of rela- 


tions and friends, whom they leave in all 
the confuſion, all the dangers of a lawleſs 
anarchy! Sinking under the idea of their 
dioceſans, their pariſhoners, either ſeduced or 
plunged headlong into the paths of hereſy and 
apoſtacy, or calling in vain for their paſtors, 
for the comforts of religion, for the bleſſing 
of the miniſtry and the words of life! De- 
jected and oppreſſed with the idea, that with 
the miniſters the true faith will for ever quit 
their unhappy country, that this is the mo- 
ment to ſhake from their feet the duſt of a 
kingdom deaf to the voice of the goſpel. No, 
this precept was not declared to them. Some- 
thing whiſpered to them that theſe were days 
of ſevere trial, that a guilty empire ſhould be 
delivered over to the ſcourges of heaven, 
and waſhed in torrents of blood; that God, 
' who watched over the ſafety of the miniſters 
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of repentance and mercy, told them that this 
repentance ſhould one day have place; that 
they ſhould once reviſit this kingdom to act 
as miniſters of reconciliation, This was a 
comfort to them in their flight. They con- 
jured their God to ſhorten the days of his 
juſtice, to haſten the reign of his mercy, of 
religion, morality and piety, together with 
the bleſſings of peace- and proſperity, in a 
country more unfortunate in error, confuſion 
and anarchy than they were in their exile. 

Very different were the ideas entertained 
by the jacobins on this occaſion. The mea- 
ſures they had taken afforded a well grounded 
hope, that many of theſe tranſported prieſts 
would meet with their gaves on the road to 
the frontiers. Indeed many of them watered 
it with their blood. In Normandy, a ſentinel 
ſtopped Mr. de Pinerot, curate of Chalange, 
in the dioceſe of Seez; his nephew, a vicar 
in the ſame dioceſe; Mr. FP Oiſeau, vicar of 
St. Paterne, in the dioceſe of Mans; Mr. le 
Lievre, a prieſt of St, Peter de Montfort 
d' Alcon, on the road to Havre. Their paſſe 
ports were called for. They declared them 
to be prieſts, and immediately the oath was 
tendered with a promiſe of church prefer. 
ment. Their anſwer was, that having refuſed 
to take the oath, they were obeying the de- 
| | cree 
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ſacriſiced dur- 
ing their tranſ- 
portation. 
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cree of tranſportation. The deluded popu- 
lace cried out, they are refaftory prieſts, and 
immediately murdered the two firſt. Meſſ. 
I Oiſeau and le Lievre covered with wounds 
are. dragged to the banks of the Rille. Here 
they are again called upon to take the oath. 
They again anſwer that their conſcience will 
not permit them to take it, They are plunged 
into the river, and on their rifing to the ſur- 
face, they are called upon to ſwear, and ſave 
their lives. No, we cannot, will not ſwear, 
e was the anſwer. They are plunged once more 
to the bottom, and then drawn out. Upon a 
repetition of the ſame ſummons, in the ago- 
nies of death, they are juſt able to articulate, 
We will not ſwear. The monſters with a helliſh 
malice rankling at their hearts, fix their piteh- 
forks to their necks, and hold them under 
water till they expire. Three other prieſts 
ſuffered for the ſame cauſe near the ſame 
village. | 
About the ſame time, that is about the 
fourth of September, the curate of la Baroche, 
near Alencon, was ſtopped by the populace 
near Orbec. The municipal officers and na- 
tional guards endeavoured in vain to ſave his 
life. He had already received many wounds, 
and a grenadier, from a motive of faſhionable 
compaſſion, ſhot him through the heart. The 
| | ſpeQators 
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ſpectators mad with joy threw their hats up 
into the air, and carried the martyr's head 
along the road. 

On the ſame day Mr. Nicholas Bens, 
curate of Lymais-le- Mantes, in the dioceſe of 
Chartres, returned thither to take a paſſport 
for tranſportation, and was maſſacred by the 
ruffians. Mr. Queſnel, a prieſt of the pariſh 
of Bolbec, is called upon to produce his near 
Aliquerville, he takes it out and reaching it 
to the officer, has two of his fingers cut off 
with a ſabre. 

On the ninth of September Mr. Beſſin, 
curate of Sommaire a l' Aigle, had been obliged 
to quit his pariſh for refuſing to take the oath. 


He returns in obedience to the decree of 


tranſportation. The mob ſurrounds him; to 
ſave him the diſtri& orders him to be com- 
mitted to priſon; the door is forced, and he 
is cut in pieces. One of his arms they fling 
into the river, his other members are diſ- 
perſed up and down, and the body laid at the 
foot of the tree of liberty. 


At Autun, the curate of the little ſeminary 


of Clermont, is ſtopped by the populace. The 
mayor thinks he may ſave him. He adviſes 
him not to take the oath, but to let ſomebody 
aſſure the mob that he has taken it; 1 


x * would publicly diſavow that perſon, ſays 
. 
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* the curate. I am not allowed to ſave my N 
life by telling a lie. The God who for- 
* bids me to take this oath, will not ſuffer me 
* to make people believe that I have taken 
« it.” The city of Autun ſtood amazed at 


this example of a faith formed, and unſub- 


dued to repair the ſcandal of its arch-apoſtate 
of his opinions and his example in the affait 
of the oath. The curate became a martyr; 
the biſhop lives only to exhibit to the world 
his perjury and his infamy. 

Many other prieſts carried their death- 
warrants in their paſſports. But ſingle un- 
connected victims could not ſatisfy the rage 
of the jacobins; they demanded whole heca- 
tombs. They had not collected ſo many victims 
in every part of the empire to ſuffer them to 
eſcape into foreign countries. They opened 
the priſon doors to them; but not till they 
had taken their precautions; not till their 
emiſſaries had been diſpatched into the pro- 
vinces to agitate the people, and to beſet the 
roads through which they were to pals. 

On the 19th of September fifty-ſix vicars 
or curates of the dioceſes of Uzes and Avig- 
non, ſome eighty, ſome ninety years old, 
failed from Aiguemorte in a veſſel belonging 
to one Peſqui. At eleven at night they are 
boarded by two other veſſels armed with 

| | pikes, 
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| pikes, ſwords and guns. The two infernal 


crews aſſault the prieſts; ſearch and ſtrip 
them, not leaving them an aſſignat, or a ſingle 
article of raiment; nor do they quit them till 
they have ſeen them confined in a dark loath- 
ſome hold, without a breath of air. In the 
morning the prieſts hear hatchets working on 
the ſides of the veſſel. Their evening viſi- 
tors were labouring to fink the veſſels Here 


the avarice of the owner had luckily for them 


the effect of pity. Fearing the loſs of his 
property without a ſuitable indemnity, he pre- 
vailed on them to deſiſt, 

Other dangers awaited the fugitives who 
were obliged to travel through the depart- 
ments. Such was the reputation of ſome of 
them, that their very name inſpired terror. 
The prieſts kept at a diſtance from theſe, as 
the mariner puts out to ſea to avoid ſtriking 


on rocks famed for frequent ſhipwrecks. 


Some of them had been ſo electrified by the 
report of the Pariſian maſſacre, that nothing 
but a miracle could have ſaved the life of a 
. prieſt found in their precintts. 


Thirty-five eccleſiaſtics from Chartres, by 


the perfidious contrivance of their guides, 


found themſelves at Dreux. They were re- 


ceived with ferocious ſhouts by the populace. 
Thus the ſavage hordes of the ancient Crimea 
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hailed the wreck thrown by a ſtorm on their 
unhoſpitable ſhore. Here they are, was the 
cry, we have them, they ſhall not eſcape. Luc- 
kily all mayors were not Pethions, nor all 
municipal officers like Manuel. The mayor 


ol Dreux and the recorder haſten to the ſpot, 


and are joined by the electors then aſſembled. 
Determined to prevent the bloody ſcenes 
which had been exhibited at Paris, they form- 
ed themlelves into two lines to cover the 
prieſts, and to eſcort them on their road. 


The fall of a heavy rain did not ſtop them ; 


but the populace followed and foamed with 
rage, and called aloud for their prey. The 
rain increafing ſome of them diſband. Their 
protectors now thinking them ſafe, deſire the 
guides to quicken the pace of the carriages. 
The aſſaſſins return, and the ſound of the toc- 
fin brings many more from the neighbouring 
villages. The drivers dare neither to ad- 
vance nor retreat ; but cry out to the prieſts, 
Run off, or we ſhall all periſh. The prieſts | 
diſperſe into the. woods, behind the buſhes 


and the vines. Some of them lie concealed 


for a few hours, but are at length diſcovered, 
taken, and hurried from one guard-houſe to 
another. The firmneſs of their conduct, and 
their invincible patience, makes an impreſ- 


ſion on their perſecutors, and they are ſuffer- 
ob ed 
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ed to make their eſcape under the darkneſs 
of the night. The others ſurrounded with 
bayonets, deafened with the beat of the drums, 
buffeted, bruiſed, the hair cut or torn from 
their heads, are carried back to Dreux. Here 
God watches over them, and delivers them 
from- the attempts of their enemies. The 
myſterious ways of providence can alone ac- 
count for their eſcape from uplifted daggers; 
and the dangers of a long journey a * 
hoſtile country. 

Among this ſeditious rabble it was eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh men of another claſs, who were 
buſily employed in exciting and fomenting 
the ſpirit of hoſtility againſt the clergy, and 
repeating the groundleſs calumnies which had . 
been ſpread abroad to juſtify the maſſacre of Þ 
the ſecond of September at Paris. Inall theſe 
popular commotions the apoſtate prieſts were 
obſerved to take a leading part. If ſome of 
them were leſs active, or endeavoured to 
prevent the miſchiefs threatened by the mob, 
too many envied the honourable condutt of 
men who under, the preſſure of rapine and 
exile bore teſtimony to their avarice, their 
cowardice, and their perjury. From the be- 
ginning of the perſecution theſe intruders, a 
forgetful of the decency of their character, 
had been ſeen at the head of an armed po- 
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Port-en-Beſſin, 
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pulace; the biſhop of Nimes had attended 
the military evolutions of the Calviniſts; the 
apoſtates had mounted guard at the gates of 
St. Firmin dreſſed in an uniform, and ſtood 
ſentinel in rotation with the ruffians to con- 
fine the non-juring clergy. The moment of 
tranſportation developed ſtill more clearly 
the real charatter of the miniſters of the new 

church. 7. | 
Eighty non-juring clergymen had gone 
from Bayeux to Port-en-Beſſin, with a view 
to embark for England. Here they thought 
themſelves ſafe under the protection of the 
laws, when one de Launes, who after taking 
the oath was appointed curate of Vaucelles, 
preſented himſelf to them in his military uni- 
form, at the head of fix fuſiliers. Affecting a 
patriotic concern for the welfare of his coun- 
try, and the authority of a commanding offi- 
cer, he enquired what could have brought ſo 
many of them to ſo ſmall a place. The prieſts 
gave him a full account of their deſign which 
he well knew before. He calls for their paſſ- 
ports, ſome of which he finds to be illegal, as 
having been given without a ſufficient reaſon. 
While he is thus acting the tyrant, the alarm- 
bell rings, and is anſwered by all the bells in 
the neighbouring country. The villain had 
circulated a report that three hundred Eng- 
| liſh 
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liſh had come to ſet fire to the place. This 
intelligence ſoon brought together all the 


peaſants of twenty different villages armed 


with pikes, and ſcythes, and guns. The apoſ- 
tate ranges them in order, appoints ſentinels 
over the prieſts, and calls a council of war. 
When it broke up orders were given to 
charge the canon and fink the veſſel which 
was to tranſport them. Every thing is got 
ready, when the captain obſerving their mo- 


tions, thinks it high time to draw off out of 


the reach of cannon ſhot, The peaſants con- 
tinue to join the rufhans, and the apoſtate 
points out the Engliſh. They become frantic 
with rage, and injuries and threats are poured 
forth without intermifion. Their ſabres are 
whetted, their firelocks loaded, and every 
thing made ready for a general maſſacre. 
They wait only for the orders of a ſecond 
council of war. The ſentinels were inſulted, 
when commiſſaries deputed by the municipal 
officers of Bayeux appear. Theſe gentlemen 
harangue the mob; they put them in mind of 


the law; but their harangue and the law make 


no imprefſion. The death of the priſoners 
ſeems now inevitable. In this extremity one 
of the magiſtrates begs they will hear him, 


while he propoſes a meaſure much to their 


advantage. He wiſely concluded that inte- 
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reſt would overbalance their patriotiſm. 
« You ſeem determined,” ſays he, © to mur- 
« der, to exterminate theſe prieſts; but you do 
* not conſider the conſequences of ſo raſh an 
attempt. Their murder will be followed by 
e calamities of which plunder will be the leaſt. 
«© The moſt deſerving will have the leaſt ſhare of 
« their property. Spare their lives, but take 
« their money, and let it be equally divided 
* amongit you. I can ſuggeſt a method to 
make them deliver up all they have. Tell 
them that they muſt either give in a fair 
© account, or die; that their baggage ſhall be 
* ſearched; that no mercy ſhall be ſhewn to 
any one who ſhall have concealed any part 
* of his money.“ e 

They accept the propoſal. Every piece 
of money, every aſſignat is produced, though 
they have nothing elle to ſupport life in their 
exile, The declaration is made, and their 
portmanteaus ſearched. Their pockets are 
next ſeparately examined The apoſtate com- 
mander preſided at this rigorous ſearch, in 
which decency was not always reſpected. Old 
age or infirmities were not exempted from 
theie indignities to which the curate to whom 
popular rage had given the name of the prieſt 
Gorſas obliged them to ſubmit. 


The 
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The whole of the ſpoils amounted to 
20,000 livres to be divided among 1,000 rob- 
bers. While they were dividing the booty, 
the priſoners made their eſcape, but could 
not embark at Port- en-Beſſin. After many 
difficulties they at laſt reached Berniere. 

In this village piety and humanity ſtill 
flouriſhed. Here the prieſts met with an 
earneſt of that benevolent compaſſion which 
they were to experience on the other ſide of 
the water., The port of Berniere, diſtant a 
few leagues from Bayeux, was a little England. 
The inhabitants all took an active part in the 
relief of the indigents. The rich thought 
themſelves happy becauſe they could contri- 
bute largely, and the poor gave all they could, 
The tradeſmen opened their houſes, the ſai- 
lors made an offer of their boats. The pea- 
ſants made up beds in their cottages to refreſh 
them after their fatigues, and to prepare them 
for tranſportation. Thoſe who had been rob- 
bed or plundered in their perſons or on the 
road received money, cloaths and linen. The 
wamen made ſhirts and ſtockings for thoſe 
who had loſt theſe neceflary articles of dreſs. 
All carried their property into a common 
ſtock, and what they could not furniſh them- 
ſelves was brought from the neighbouring 
villages. Frequent colle&ians were made, 
| | and 
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and every means uſed to excite that ſpirit of 


beneficence which glowed in their own 
breaſts. When the time of embarking came 
they were accompanied to the water ſide, and 
proviſions put on board for their voyage. 
When the wind began to fill the fails, tears 
flowed abundantly, and the only reward they 
aſked was that they would give them their 
bleſſing, and let them know the ſucceſs of 
their journey. In this little village 1,200 
prieſts received every comfort, every atten- 
tion which in the midſt of an atrocious revo- 
lution did honour to French hearts, to ſenſi- 
ble ſouls, and worthy imitators of the moſt 

humane, the moſt generous of nations. 
Other Frenchmen were found at Dieppe, 
Rouen, and Havre, whoſe ſentiments of hu- 
manity, compaſſion and charity, did honour 
to their country. Another colony of prieſts 
arrived at Granville from the priſons of Dom- 
front, and met vith every demonſtration of 
benevolence, and every comfort in their diſ- 
treſs. They ſtood in great need of relief; 
for the jacobins had treated them as if they 
had deſigned that their priſons ſhould be their 
graves. A thouſand times threatened with 
the fatal lamp-poſt, they had experienced all 
its terrors. They had cut all the bell ropes, 
and they amuſed themſelves with faſtening 
| them 
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them round the necks of the prieſts by way 
of experiment. The day of execution is 
fixed, and the mob only waits for a fignal 
from the jacobins. A man of a very diffe- 


rent character, M. le Tourneur la Vanniere, 


prevented the horrid deed, by ſending them 
off at midnight eſcorted by a brigade of in- 
fantry. They met with very different treat- 
ment in the different villages through which 
they paſſed. In ſome the people formed 
themſelves into a body to releaſe the priſon- 
ers, and theſe were obliged to employ all their 
rhetoric and all their authority to prevent 
them from murdering the guards, In others, 
as at Ville-Dieu-les-Poeles, the activity of 
the mayor and the guards with great difficulty 
prevented the maſſacre of the prieſts. But 
it required ſtill more ſtrenuous efforts to ſave 
them from the effects of a horrid plot. It 
was not at Rouen they wiſhed to murder that 


colony. That city had ever given proofs of 


humanity and obedience to the laws. In o- 
ther places the jacobin influence prevailed. 

Public notice is given at Rouen that three 
ſhips bound to Oſtend are ready to convey the 
prieſts thither. Captain Ducheſne declares 
that in eight days he will reach that port; 


that he will call at no other place; that he 


has proviſions for a fortnight; that he will 
Part III. | B b ſupply 
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ſupply the paſſengers at the rate of 1 zo livres. 
Two hundred and thirty accept the terms and 
go on board. On the third of September, 
juſt as the news of the ſecond at Paris ar- 
rived, they ſail. They had not been long at 
ſea when they perceived that the captain was 
in no hurry to reach Oſtend, but ſought un- 
neceſſary delays. He goes to land, and re- 
turns Jate next day in a very ill humour; 
complains that he wants proviſions, and that 
he muſt call at ſeveral places to procure them. 
They are brought in ſo ſlowly, and ſo many 
other pretexts are aſſigned for delay, that on 
the ſeventh they were {till off Quillebeuf, at 
the diſtance of ſeven leagues from the ſea, 
and cannot proceed till the turn of the tide. 
Three or four thouſand peaſants appear on the 
coaſt. They had heard of the maſſacre of the 
Carmes, but the decree of tranſportation had 

been induſtrionſly concealed from them. 
They are ſoon appriſed of the conſumma- 
tion of the maſlacre at the Carmes, by the vo- 
ciferous cries and threats of an enraged popu- 
lace. An army of ferocious rufhans infiſt on 
ſearching the veſſel, and ſeizing the arms 
which they are told are concealed on board 
her. The magiſtrates and ſome of the officers 
to appeaſe their fury make the moſt rigorous 
ſearch ; and declare that the travellers have 
no 
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no arms but their breviaries, and chat their 
paſſports are ſtrictly legal. But this does not 
ſatisfy them, and they ſeize the boats. The 
prieſts at prayers in the hold expect inſtant 
death. A venerable old man places himſelf 
at the entry, and on his brethren undertaking 
to perſuade him to chuſe a leſs dangerous ſitu- 
ation, he calmly replies, © No, I am very well 
| «© here. I have my reaſons for chuſing this 
« poſt. If one of us muſt die, it is fitting that 
* ſhould be the man. I am too old and 
« too infirm to labour for the ſalvation of 
« ſouls, but you may ſtill be uſeful.” 

Thus ſpoke the old man, and the banditti 
had now got on board. They hold their 
drawn ſabres in their hands, and threaten to 
murder every one of theſe poor defenceleſs 
prieſts. One of them attempts to reaſon with 
them, and he is ſeized and thrown overboard. 
He muſt have been drowned if one of the offi- 
cers had not laid hold of a flap of his coat. 
Another would have had his head ſplit, if he 
had not luckily parried the ſabre. The croud 
was now ſo great on the deck that the veſſel 
was in danger of ſinking. At length the ma- 
giſtrates and the officers perſuade them to re- 
wrn-on ſhore. But they yield only on con- 
dition that they ſhall convey theſe prieſts to 
priſon. They hoiſt ſome of them into the 
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boats, others are obliged to wade, all are 
puſhed forward by the butt end of their 
muſkets. | 

When they got to land, they were ſtowed 
by twenty and thirty in dark loathſome cells. 
The reſt of the day and the whole night were 
ſpent by the banditti in conſultation, how to 
ſecure their prey in ſpite of the municipal 
officers. They ſucced in their application for 
the detention of the priſoners, till the pleaſure 
of the national aſſembly can be known. Thus 
the axe ſtood ſuſpended over their heads for 
ſeveral days, and next morning arrived another 
convoylarreſted near Quillebeuf which doubled 
their number. The labourers when they went to 
their work in the morning, took care to chuſe 
a guard of the moſt determined aſſaſſins, to 
prevent the priſoners being liberated by the 
national guards and the municipal officers. 
It was often debated whether they ſhould not 
be treated as the prieſts had been at Paris. 
If the law was mentioned to theſe boors, they 
anſwered tbat the law had been enacted at 
Paris, and there executed. At length it was 
definitively ſettled that they ſhould all be 
murdered on the following Sunday, when the 
neaſants would be at liberty to come to the 
bloody rendezvous, h | 
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The magiſtrates of Rouen had received 
advice of the danger to which theſe prieſts 
were expoſed ; the national guard was eager 
to fly to their aſſiſtance, but they had no or- 


ders. Two commiſſaries from the national 
aſſembly were then at Rouen, and a com- 
mittee of jacobins. When the latter ſaw the 


deputies of Quillebeuf arrive, they aſked them 
coolly if they did not know what had paſſed 


at Paris. Albite, the devil's emiſſary, was. 


preaching, Let us have no God, no king, no 
religion, no prieſts. He refuſed permiſſion to 
the national guard to march to Quillebeuf. 
But the public indignation at length pre- 
vailed. The guard of Rouen marched with 
ſome pieces of artillery. The diſpirited aſ- 
ſaſſins diſappeared on their arrival. Under 
the protection of this force, the prieſts quitted 


Quillebeuf on the eve of the intended maſſa- 


cre. They were condutted to Rouen, where 
freſh paſſports were made out for them. But 
they loſt their money, their effects, and their 


on board another veſſel, hearing how their 
brethren were treated, ſtopped at la Milleraye, 
were they met with danger, with inſult, and 


a priſon. Providence watched over them, 


and they eſcaped unhurt. 
Whatever 
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Whatever progreſs the jacobins had made 


in depraving the public mind, it appeared 


that they had carried their threatened profli- 
gacy too far. In a hundred different towns, 
and on a hundred different occaſions the peo- 
ple, or to ſpeak more properly, the ſcume e 
people had liſted their hatchets or their pikes, 
and were on the point of committing the foul 
deed, when the voice of a reputable citizen, 
a propoſed alternative, an affected delay, or 
an inviſible hand, prevented the conſumma- 
tion of the crime. They were puſhed on, 
their paſſions Were inflamed, but they till 
preſerved in their hearts ſentiments of re ſpect, 
and even admiration for the miniſters of reli- 


gion. A breath lighted up the fire in their 
- breaſts, and another breath extinguiſhed it. 


The jacobin monſters were well inclined to 
complete the helliſh dehgn, but even they 
ſhrunk from the ignominious office of the 
executioner. They began to fear that a peo- 
ple, unwilling to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their paſtors, might one day turn 
their arms againſt the aſſaſſins. Their endea- 
vours to {tir them up to rapine and murder 


were often unſucceſsful. 


The plan of a general maſſacre had been 
conſerted with particular warmth at Laval. 


The fix hundred prieſts who had been ſepa- 
rately 


1 


rately confined in two convents, were brought 
together in one, a few days before the term 
fixed for their tranſportation. The twenty- 


four guards were now reduced to five. 

One hundred and fifty ruffians, armed 
with ſabres and pikes, choſe a day when five 
of the feebleſt mounted guard to make an aſ- 
ſault on the priſoners. On this occaſion a 
ſtrong proof was given of the ſuperiority of 
true firmneſs and courage to the ungovernable 
fury of a mob. The firſt of the five guards 
was a weak, deformed man, in whom nature 
had made ſome amends for his bodily defetts, 
by a ſtrong and vigorous mind. On the ap- 
proach of the mob he preſented his firelock, 
aſſigned their poſts to the other four, and or- 


dered them to hault. Their threats are diſ- 


regarded, and a line is drawn, beyond which 
if they dare to advance, he declares he will 
fire, and then ruſh in upon them with his 
bayonet, His four comrades approve the re- 
ſolution, and the ruffians diſperſe. 


They are rallied by the jacobin leaders, 


and led back to the attack. The gariſon had 
not been reinforced, and the little crooked 
general forms his line as he had done before. 


Again the rufhans make a full ſtand, when be 
_ cries out to them; © You ſhall not have ac- 


« cels to the prieſts, but over our dead bodies, 
| | ce and 
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„and you may depend upon it that we will 
« {end many of your number before us.“ 

The aſſailants again turn their backs when 
news is brought to them that a detachment 
which they had ſent round were actually ſcal- 
ing the walls. The intelligence came too 
late, and the garriſon having received a rein- 
forcement, they fled with great precipitation. 
Thus five men ſaved the lives of fix hundred 
prieſts, while thouſands of all ranks were but- 
chered at Paris without reſiſtance. The La- 
veleſe, ndw thoroughly convinced of the per- 
fidious machinations of the jacobins, took 
proper meaſures to prevent the exploſion. 
Unwilling to diſturb the military diſcipline, 
they would not form themſelves into a body, 
but took poſt ſeparately near the priſon, to be 
in readineſs in caſe of alarm during the night, 
and the priſoners were inſtrufted to ring the 

bell on the firſt appearance of danger. | 
The jacobins had now recourle to another 
| meaſure, in order to give their banditti more 
liberty to att. During the fair the decree of 
tranſportation was read to the prieſts, and the 
_ priſon gates were thrown open to give them 
an opportunity to prepare for their departure, 
But preſently the drums beat to arms, and an 
order is iſſued to ſtop and bring back the pri- 
ſoners. The order is poſted up for the deli- 
| | very 
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very of all the horſes in town for the uſe of 
the army. Their view was to excite a ſedi- 
tion, and during the confuſion to murder all 
the prieſts on their return to priſon. Here again 
they were diſappointed. The Levaleſe open- 
ed their doors to the priſoners, and the peo- 
ple remained quiet. The country people who 


. loſt their horſes only ſaid, © You may take 


«them. We know what you wiſh us to do; 


e ſhall make no reſiſtance, and there will 


be no ſedition.” 

Various was the aſpeft of things in the 
different towns of France. The jacobins 
alone were all and every where the ſame; 
eagerly bent on the murder of the prieſts be- 
fore their tranſportation. At Mans they had 
collected another flock for ſlaughter. Here 
their charge originated in the moſt atrocious 
calumny. They forged a letter, and addreſ- 
ſed it to M. Perdigeon, curate of Courcelles, 
and one of the prieſts confined in the ſemi- 
nary. The letter was ſuppoſed to be written 


by ſome females, who excuſed themſelves for 


not having yet followed his advice to poiſon 
their democratical huſbands. It was received 


in the eleQoral aſſembly. The impoſition was 
too groſs to be ſwallowed. The people had 
no inclination to murder their paſtors. This 
haſtened their tranſportation. M. Perdigeon 
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was detained at Mans. He was afterwards 
brought to his trial and acquitted. The jaco- 
bins determined to make themſelves amends 
for the loſs of their cauſe by the circumſtan- 
ces of the tranſportation, 
Every thing being now ready, at ſix in 
the morning the prieſts are permitted to go 
into the town to prepare for their quitting 
the kingdom; but they are told that they 
mult all return to the priſon gates at four next 
morning; and 146 are there at the appointed 
hour. Two files of muſketeers form to the 
right and left. One piece of cannon goes be- 
fore, and another follows them, charged with 
grape ſhot, and lighted matches. They were 
three whole days in going to la Fleche and 
Angers, and during theſe three days they are 
perſecuted with hiſſes, and groans, and threats, 
and the groſſeſt inſults. No lodgings, no 
nouriſhment is beſpoke on the road. The 
charity of pious chriſtians, and eſpecially of 
the Nuns of the Viſitation and the Ave ftrive 
to relieve their wants. The greateſt part of 
the proviſions ſent for their uſe are devoured 
by the hungry guards, and all this is but a 
prelude to what they are to undergo when the 
guards of Mans are relieved. 
When they arrived at Angers one would 
have thought that all the banditti of the neigh- 
| bourhood 
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bourhoed had been invited to inſult and 
threaten the priſoners. To encreaſe their 
humiliation and terror, they are led through 
the principal ſtreets. At length they reach 
the fortreſs, and are ſhut up in the chapel. 
A naked altar, broken ſtatues, torn pidtures, 
hearts and bones of the dead, croſſed ſwords, 
inſcriptions either injurious to the clergy or 
threatening death ; ſuch is the ſpectacle that 
is to comfort them after the fatigue of their 
journey. The jailor brings them ſome brown 
bread and water, and ſhuts the door upon 
| them. Two hours after it is again opened, 
and a band of ruffians enter to take their 
| names and their numbers, and to ſele& the 
| molt diſtingaiſhed victims. A troop of jaco- 


bins follows to excite complaints and mur- 


murs, which they may turn to ſome advantage. 
I A modeſt and profound filence diſappoints 
| their malice. 

* | "|" The next day arrived the aged and the 


infirm, who had not been able to keep pace 
with the reſt, and they were ſhut up in the 
ſame priſon. The phyſicians were alarmed 
L here, as they had been at Paris, with the ap- 
prehenſion of a contagious diſorder, and ob- 
| tained permiſſion ſor them to breathe the freſh 
air in the courts. The ladies were fearful N 
r that they would die of hunger, and provided 
| Cc 2 for 
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for all their wants. They had paſſed eight 
days in this fortreſs, when on the ninth of 
September they were informed of the maſ- 
ſacre of their brethren at Paris. M. Bache- 
lier, in communicating this news, added, that 
to prevent a ſimilar atrocity, he was making 
preparations for their ſpeedy tranſportation. 
The queſtion had been agitated during ſix 
hours in the jacobin club of Angers, and at 
length the motion for a maſſacre had been 
carried. It was to take place during the 
night between Saturday and Sunday. Dur- 
ing this interval intelligence was received of 
the honourable capitulation granted to the 
battalion of Angers at Verdun. This inſtance 
of humanity made a deep impreſſion on the 
inhabitants, and prevented the ſavage deſi gn 
of the jacobins. One alone fell a victim to 
the rigors of confinement. This was M. 
Courveceille, a canon of Sille, who expired 
on the eve of their departure. To prepare 
them for it a rigorous ſearch was made for 
their money, and their ſilver buckles. They 
left each man 48 livres, after robbing them of 

forty thouſand, | | 
On the 12th, in the morning, the priſoners 
are tied two and two, and Jet out into the 
court, where they are recived by a freſh bat- 
talion formed into two lines which incloſe 
| them, 
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them. The order is then given for loading 
their firelocks with ball, The artillery forms 
the van and the rear of the column; the 
prieſts are commanded to obſerve the ſtricteſt 
filence, and the battalion to fire upon all ſtrag- 
glers. In this order they march through the 


town. Carts are waiting for them at the 
gates, and they are thrown into them without 


the leaſt regard to their uſe or convenience, 
Here they continued two whole hours, with- 
out any reaſon being aſſigned for the delay, 
when they ſaw goo of their brethren brought 
from the priſon of the ſeminary ſearched as 


they had been. Orders are now given to 


march, and they take the route of Nantes. 
On the road they met ſeveral detach- 
ments of federates who were on their march 


to the frontiers. Eager to ſignalize their 
martial proweſs, theſe fiery patriots aimed 


many a blow at the diſarmed priſoners with 
their ſabres, in defiance of the numerous 
guards with which they were ſurrounded, 
At length they are lodged in barns or decayed 
churches, Bread, which is not eaſily pro- 


cured, is their only food. If any thing bet- 
ter 1s furniſhed by charity, it dene a prey 
to the ſoldiery. 


At Anceny they are lodged in the church 
of the Cordeliers, where the jacobin club 
| | lately 
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lately met, and where now the prieſts are 
impriſoned. At midnight a jacobin, at the 
head of forty men, mounts the roſtrum, and 
orders them to load their firelocks. Ano- 
ther gets into the pulpit, and a conference 
commences between the two members of the 
club, in which oaths, imprecations, blaſphe- 
my and ribaldry are poured forth in rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion. The priſoners wait with patient ſi- 
lence for the order to fire; but the confe- 
rence is protracted till four in the morning. 
On the 14th they arrive at Nantes, where 
a more civilized people looſe their bonds, and 
adminiſter ſome comfort to their ſufferings, 
They are here again lodged in a fortreſs, but 
humanity provides for all their wants, Every 
thing that can alleviate their preſent diſtreſs, 
or facilitate their tranſportation, is abundantly 
ſupplied. | | 
The prieſts who had not been confined, 
but travelled through France, and eſpecially 
the biſhops, were expoſed to great danger. 
Many, unable to obtain a paſſport, wandered 
long on the frontier; in the day concealed 
in foreſts and hollow rocks, at night traver- 
ſing unfrequented paths, ſometimes alone, at 
others following guides whole fidelity might 
be tempted. If they were diſcovered on the 
borders they were eagerly purſued, and if 
| | over- 
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overtaken inhumanly murdered. Thus would 
have periſhed M. de Barral, biſhop of Troye, 
if the path which his guide had choſen had 
been acceſſible. He was taking his firſt re- 
paſt on the territory of Savoy when he was 
thus accoſted by ſome ladies: © What, my 
“Lord, is it you! we were ſtopped by ſome 
« guards about two hours ago, who enquired 


© if we had obſerved two men on the ſlope of 


* the mountain whom they were in purfuit of. 
e From the deſcription they gave of them 
© they muſt have been you and your guide.“ 
M. de Balore, biſhop of Nimes, had run ſuch 
riſks that the adminiſtrators of Paris concluded 
he could not poſſibly be alive. A perſon ap- 
peared before theſe adminiſtrators, and proved 
that M. Balore had obeyed the decree of tranſ- 
portation in all its points; that therefore he 
claimed the ſum of go, ooolivres which had been 
ſeized before any law had confiſcated his pro- 
perty. He is anſwered, that if M. Balore has 
quitted the kingdom it muſt have been before 
the 10th of Auguſt. That he is an emigrant, 
and not a tranſported prieſt. A certificate 
properly atteſted demonſtrates that M. Balore 
was at Troye after the 26th of Auguſt. © That 
« is impoſlible, replied the magiſtrates. Either 


I the biſhop emigrated before the 1oth of 


« Auguſt, 
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« Auguſt, or he is dead; for his name was on 
« the liſt.” . | 

This was all he got for his 90,000 livres. 
This circumſtance will corroborate the many 
proofs, adduced that the prieſts were maſſacred 
in conſequence of a ſettled plan. 

The names of many other biſhops. were on 
this ſame liſt. Of one hundred and thirty- 
eight, four had conformed. Providence ſeem- 
ed willing to expiate their apoſtacy by the 
martyrdom of four others. The reſt were 
preſerved from the plots and wicked contri- 
vances of the jacobins. Baniſhed from their 
country they directed by their councils, they 
ſtrengthened by their example the numerous 
columns of prieſts diſperſed over Europe. 

Moſt of theſe prieſts had reached their de- 
ſtination in want of every thing, covered with 
the- tattered garments, with which they had 
been obliged to replace their religious habits. 
The decrees did not yet take from them the 
hope of receiving ſome relief from their own 
country, either by remittances from their 
_ eſtates, or from the treaſury, on which their 
ſcanty penſions were ſettled, when the pro- 
perty of the church was confiſcated. This 
hope was to be of ſhort duration. Impiety 
and inhumanity wreſted from them this laſt 

refource. 


16 
reſource. The God whom they ſerved fur- 
niſhed other means. 


The firſt victims of the perſecution retired 


to Rome. Before the opening of the ſecond 


aſſembly, which aſſumed the title of national, 
ſeveral paſtors of all the different ranks, had 
been obliged. to take refuge in this capital of 
the chriſtian world. Men, who had been 
driven from their native land for the confeſ- 
ſion of the faith, could not but be welcome to 
Pius VI. Under God, whoſe repreſentative 
he was, their firmneſs was his work. He had 
inſtructed them by his briefs, he had laid be- 


fore them the doftrine of the written word, and 


the authority of tradition, his wiſdom had 
marked out the line of condutt they were to 
purſue, amidſt the ſnares of hereſy, ſophiſtry, 


and hypocriſy. They had conſulted him as 


an oracle, and they found him a father. He 
received them as ſo many unfortunate chil- 
dren, whoſe poverty and diſtreſs did honor to 
them, to him, and to God. He commended 
their fortitude, he honored them with tears of 
admiration and tenderneſs, and his treaſures 
accompanied the expanſion of his heart. 
Before the decree of tranſportation had 
paſſed, above two hundred French eccleſia- 
ſtics were maintained at Rome, by the libera- 
lity and under the protection of the Pope. 
Part III. „ It. 
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It was no ſooner carried into execution, than 
two thouſand more took ſhelter in his domi- 
nions; the conqueſt of Savoy and Nice added 
conſiderably to the number. On this oceaſion 
the charity of the holy-father, knew no other 
bounds than thoſe of his revenue. The com- 
mon father of the faithful ſhared his inheri- 
tance with this numerous family of paſtors. 
He invited the biſhops to rally round the 
apoſtolical ſee, round the mother church, 
whoſe rights they had fo valiantly defended. 
There were no leſs than four and twenty then 


at Rome. It was the college of the apoſtles 


round Peter, whoſe crown they were. The 
number of other French eccleſiaſtics increaſed 
every day; one city could not contain them 
all. His Holineſs diftributed them into the 


different parts of his dominions, and immenſe 


ſums were expended on their account. Rival- 
ing the glory of the moſt generous of nations, 
he ordered forty-eight livres to be paid to 
each of theſe prieſts, numerous as they were, 

every month. | 
To thefe proofs of generoſity the holy fa- 
ther added the example of the moſt edifying 
piety. The theatres were all ſhut; orders 
were given for public prayers, retreats, and ex- 
Hortations to repentance, in order to prevail 
on the Lord to turn away the ſcourges, which 
in 
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in his wrath he was pouring fourth on the 


kingdom of France, to obtain the reſtoration 


of religion and law, and to avert the unhappy 


fate which ſeemed to await Louis XVI, his 


queen, and his royal family. The regular at- 
tendance of the Pope on theſe religious ex- 
erciſes, was a powerful recommendation of 
them to the practice of the faithful. Rome 
became the city of ſaints. The Romans were 
now prattiling what would better have be- 
come the inhabitants of Paris. After the 
example of the Ninivites they put on ſack- 
cloth and aſhes; but the cup of the wrath of 
God muſt be emptied to the dregs. 

The active charity of the Pope was not 
confined to his own dominions, From the 
chair of St. Peter he took an accurate ſurvey 
of the ſurrounding nations, into which tranſ- 
portation had conveyed many of theſe exiles, 
He wrote to ſeveral biſhops, ſtrongly recom- 
mending ſuch of the French prieſts as ſhould 
ſeek refuge in their dioceſes. But the churches 
bordering on France had not waited for his 
Holineſs's exhortations. The biſhops of Italy, 
Savoy, the neighbourhood of the Rhine, and 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, the chapters, the 
religious houſes, the curates, had dedicated 


large ſums to the relief and comfort of their 


exiled brethren. Hiſtory will one day give 
D d 2 a detail 


By the bi- 


ſhops 


king 


and cler- 
of other 
doms. 
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a detail of theſe generous deeds, and poſterity 
vill learn with aſtoniſhment what was done by 
the biſhops of Nice, Chamberry, Malines and 
others, a liſt of whoſe names would equal the 
number of all the places which ſurround 
the frontiers of France. It will record with 
particular pleaſure the heroic charity of the 
Cardinal de Guemené, who employed the 
revenues ariſing from his poſſeſſions on the 
other ſide of the Rhine, in the relief of the 
curates and vicars of his dioceſe. His houſe 
became a large ſeminary, where there was but 
one table, where the ſtricteſt economy en- 
abled him to multiply the number of his 
gueſts, where the earthly prince was ſunk into 
the humble prieſt of Jeſus Chriſt, the brother, 
the companion of the poor. The princely 
munificence of the Spaniſh biſhops would ap- 
| pear quite incredible, if it had not been re- 
corded by the French prieſts themſelves, in 
letters which lie before me, and of which I 
mall give a ſhort extract. 
** We ſhall be eternally indebted to the 
& Spaniards, but eſpecially to the biſhops. 
Fe None but thoſe who have experienced it, 
* can conceive the extent of their benefi- 
** cence towards the French eccleſiaſtics. 
The archbiſhop of Valentia has taken near 
„two hundred into his palace, where they 
cc are 


5 _ * 


« are handſomely entertained. They thought 


«c 


it their duty to exprels their gratitude, and 
they were anſwered by theſe words of St. 
Paul, Oportet epiſcopum eſſe hoſpitalem, which 
he ordered to be written over all the doors 
of his palace. It behoves a biſhop to be ho- 


* ſpitable. The biſhop of Siguznca has a hun- 
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dred in his palace, and a great many more 


in his dioceſe, and they are all maintained 


at his expence. At Oſma, a great many 


are penſioned by the biſhops. From Cor- 
dova and other places, we receive letters 


requeſting us to ſend ſome of our exiled 


brethren thither. The biſhop of Orence 
deſires to have two hundred. The chapter 
of Zamora has engaged to entertain fifty as 
long as the perſecution laſts. The chap- 
ter of Leon has cloathed a hundred, and 
pays for every thing they have. Mr. de 
Calahora, on whom Bilbao depends, is not 
rich; but he has cloathed many of the moſt 
indigent. He declares that he would ſell 
even his filver croſs and his paſtoral ring, to 
ſupport the diſtreſſed French clergy. The 
biſhop of Pampelune could not do what he 
has done, and continues to'do for them, if 
he did not receive large remittances from 
other Spaniſh biſhops. The munificence of 


the n of Toledo is proportioned to 
« his 


The recepti- 


by che laity. 


In the Au- 
ſtrian low coun- 
tries. 


or of the prieſts 
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„his vaſt revenues. He provides for five 
hundred.“ 

While the clergy of theſe diſſerent coun- 
tries was thus providing for the wants of the 
French exiles, the charity of the laity was not 
inactive. Whereever they came, every office 
of humanity met them, and catholics could 
not plead excluſive right to their gratitude. 
In cities where both religions were equally 
tolerated, and even where proteſtantiſm was 
eſtabliſhed by law, ſenſibility and generofity 
provided for their wants. 

In fpite of the jacobins, humanity till 
dwelt on the earth. They exerted all their 
endeayours to extinguiſh its ſentiments, eſpe- 
cially towards men, whom they either murder. 
ed, or reluctantly ſuffered to fly. And though in 


Brabant, and all the provinces of the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, they had made many partiſans, yet 
ſubſcription were opened there, for the relief 
of the French clergy. Cloathing and linen were 
ſupplied from the warehouſes, and women of 


faſhion were not aſhamed to preſent them the 


work of their own hands. The laity took the 
moſt indigent into their houſes, or procured 
them ſome honeſt employment. The pricſs 
were particularly pleaſed with this ſpecies of 
charity. The boon is doubled when the ob- 
JjeR is put into a method of deſerving it. 


To 


I 


To the eaſt of the French dominions lies , In er 


a country, the inhabitants of which are diſtin. 
guiſhed by their ancient ſimplicity of manners 
and a generous hoſpitality. The jacobins had 
employed all the arts of calumny to indiſpoſe 
this people, and eſpecially the peaſantry, 
againſt the tranſported clergy: but their natural 
good ſenſe ſoon convinced them, that the am- 
bitious man never ſacrifices his intereſt to his 
conſcience, that the revengeful man does not 
tamely ſubmit to 11] treatment, or ſuffer out- 
rages, rapine, and maſlacre, with patience and 
reſignation. The Swiſs could not offer the 
reſources of an opulent nation; few of them 
were rich, but they were benevolent. The 
prieſts were invited into their ruſtic manſions, 
and became members of the family. Like 
the ancient patriarchs this good people went 
Into the high roads to meet the emigrant 
prieſts, to invite them to lodge, to waſh their 
feet, and to refreſh themſelves in their houſes, 
In many of the cantons there was not a cot- 
tage without a prieſt. They gave him a coarſe 
bed like their own, he fat at the ſame table, 
eat of the ſame butter, cheeſe, and brown - 
bread, and the peaſant was happy to eat it in 
the company of the afflicted. In the canton 
of Fribourg alone they reckoned four thou- 
ſand prieſts, and in that of Valais ſin hundred 
all 


At Geneva. 


In German 


and in Holland. 


lence the ſame. When the hot headed hero 
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all lodged and fed in the ſame manner I have 
deſcribed. 7h 

At Geneva, formerly the ſcourge of the 
prieſthood, humanity, beneficence, and gene- 
roſity were diſplayed to great advantage. 
One would have ſaid that the Genevians were 


emulous to repair the wrongs of their anceſtors, 


and of their brethren of Niſmes. We are in- 
formed that the miniſter of this church, having 
themſelves declared that the French clergy 
could not take in conſcience the conſtitutional 
oath, the republic openly protected the tranſ- 
ported prieſts, and, on the approach of the re- 
volutionary armies, ſeemed more alarmed for 
their ſafety than for their own. They ſaw that 
they would ſoon be hemmed in between France 
where they would be murdered, and Savoy, 
into which the executioners had now pene- 
trated. They were unwilling that their walls, 
when ſcaled by the jacobins, ſhould be ſtained 
with their blood. There were fix hundred in 
the city, and to ſecure them from danger a 
fleet was equipped, and eſcorted by gallies to 
the other ſide of the lake, where no enemy 
could moleſt them. | 

In Germany the peaſants ſnewed the ſame 
hcſpitable diſpoſition with the Swiſs; their 
manners were congenital, and their benevo- 


of 
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of Jamappe had taken poſſeſſion of towns 


which he could not keep, of Antwerp, Mons, 
Louvain and Bruxelles; when the exiled 


. prieſts found it neceſſary to fall back upon 


Maeſtricht, Bergenopzoom, and other towns of 


the united provinces, they met with a generous 
protection and relief. When like the rapid 


impetuous river which divides, loſes itſelf and 
diſappears in the banks of the Zuiderzee, 
when the victorious traitor to both parties, 
burying his triumphs in the bogs of Willem- 
ſtadt diſgracefully retired, when the whole of 


the Auſtrian Netherlands returned to their alle- 


glance to the lawful government, it was eaſy to 


judge of the generoſity of theſe provinces, by 


the eagerneſs of the prieſts to return to the 
proteAtion of that government. 

To the weſt of the provinces of Britany 
and Normandy, divided by the ſea, lies a na- 
tion once the rival, but now the indignant 
ſpectator of the madneſs: and the atrocities 


of the French revolutioniſts. There amidſt a 
people, induſtrious, ſedate, thoughtful in the 


hurry of commerce; a people without pride, 
and without luxury in the line of great afflu- 


ence, ative, calm, ſerene, and colleQed; 
| there while ſound. policy deccides the deſtiny 


of foreign nations, humanity preſides at home, 
and eſtabliſhes her throne in every heart. 
Part III. E e There 


In England. 
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There the French clergy, flying from a land, 
diſturbed by faction during four whole years, 
devoured by tigers, ſtained with the blood of 
the miniſters of religion, began to breathe, 
and to bleſs the God, who had pointed out ſo 
deſirable a reſting place. As they ſtood on the 
deck they beheld with admiration the crowds 
that flocked to the ſhore, During four long 
years they had ſeen nothing in the human 
countenance but the pale emblem of fear, the 
ſuſpicion of treachery, the melancholy ſymp- 
toms of caution and diſtruſt, or all the tokens 
of ferocious hatred, hoſtility and revenge. 
In England they found men peaceable, unſuſ- 
pecting and ſecure; and aſtoniſhed at the ſight, 
they ſaid to one another; © They are quiet, 
* they betray no ſymptoms of fear; they 
« neither frighten, nor are frightened. There 
« js then on earth a place where peace and 
« ſecurity {till 'dwell; where man, free from 
« ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, ſees in every other 
© man a brother. | 

One muſt have ſpent four years in France, 
amidſt the Conſtitutionaliſts, the Girondins, 
the Maratiſts, and the Jacobins of every de- 
ſcription, to conceive the delightful ſenſation 
experienced by theſe prieſts on their firſt 
landing in England. Tranſported from the 
regions of terror and diſmay, into the land 
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of peace and harmony, they ſeemed to begin 
a new life. The ſoul ſeemed to awaken from 
a terrifying dream of fiends and monſters, into 


a ſcene of perfect eaſe and liberty. I know, 


by my own experience, and by that of my fel- 
low exiles, that it is impoſſible to expreſs the 
exquiſite ſenſations of a man, firſt tranſlated 


from the regions of revolutional tumult and 


horror, into the peaceful abode of perſonal 
ſecurity under a legal government. This 


was a new ſpeQaacle to men long havituated- 


to the love of war and the tumult of arms. 
We beheld it with aſtoniſhment, and our 
hearts enjoyed it with delight. We admired, 


- we bleſſed it in every town and every village 


through which we paſſed. Woe could not 


help obſerving to one another; how pleaſing 


is this ſerenity! Here weare not ſtunned with 
the ferocious ſound of fa ira, nor the brutal 
carmaniole, nor the noiſe of drums calling to 
arms, either ſeditious ſectioniſts, or nationals, 
or federates, or patriots always prepared for 
murder. We meet not here with rows of 
ſtrewed bayonets, uplifted pikes, drawn ſabres, 


and all the terrible inſtruments of death. Here 
we ſee a few ſoldiers ſcattered up and down 


without arms. Theſe are perfectly unneceſ- 
ſary. The foaming ocean keeps the foreign 
enemy at a diſtance, at home peace and tran- 
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quility are ſecured by law; Engliſhmen need 
no other protection. 

At another time we ſaid, See how they 
look at us! How unfeigned is the intereſt 
they take in our concerns! They ſeem to ſay, 
W hat you muſt have ſuffered! Come, come 
to land: you have nothing to fear here. We 
do not cut throats here. Virtue in diſtreſs 
is always welcome to us. We comfort the 
afflicted, and relieve the indigent. Such was 
the language of their countenance, though 
they could not expreſs it in words. When 
no interpreter could be found, their geſtures, 
their tears ſpoke for them. We mingled 
ours With theirs, and we bleſſed the God who 
had preſerved them from our ſuſferings. 

Every veſſel that arrived with a cargo of 
theſe exiles, ſeemed to have been foreſeen by 
the Engliſh through an inſtin of benevo- 
lence. They flocked to the landing place 
to offer us a lodging or refreſhments. Fifty, 
a hundred of us arrived at a time. They 
ſeemed more concerned for us than we were 
for ourſelves. Where lodgings could not be 
had, a ſpacious room was prepared for the 
reception of thoſe who were leaſt able to pro- 
vide for themſelves. There they were nou- 
riſhed, viſited, and queſtioned about their 
wants, Carriages were hired for them, and 

fre- 
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frequently on the road a gentleman, a lady, 
a tradeſman, paid their expences at the 
inn, and ſometimes defrayed the whole of 
their journey to London. They were ſtopt 
at the country ſeats of the nobility to allow 
them ſome reſt, and money was put into their 
hands or their pockets. Such as ſtood not 
in need of it were told that it might be of uſe 
to their brethren. A hundred different prieſts 
have deſired me to name their beneſaQors: 
but 1 write of the general benevolence of the 
whole nation. A liſt of benefaQions would 
equal the hiſtory of our misfortunes. It 
would be a pleaſing taſk, but it would not 
be an eaſy one, to give an adequate idea of 
the important ſervices rendered by Lord and 
Lady George Cavendiſh to a great number 
of thele prieſts, whom they received on their 
landing, whom they entertained under their 
roof, and whoſe expences they defrayed dur- 

ing the reſt of their journey. | 
This temporary relief did not ſatisfy the 
generoſity of the Engliſh nation. Proviſion 
was made for its abundance and duration by 
ſubſcriptions which beneficence ſeems to have 

naturalized in England. | 

Before the general tranſportation, ſeveral 
prieſts had arrived at London and at Rome, 
driven by the firſt burſts of the ſtorm. They 
| | were 


L 


were known only to a few catholics, to whom 
they thought they might apply with confi- 


dence. Their firſt benefaQors, as being firſt 
acquainted wih them, were Mr. Meynell, a 
reſpectable clergyman, and Mrs. Silburn. The 
pious hoſteſs of Sunan was bleſſed by the 
prophet Elizeus; at the name of Mrs. Sil- 
burn all the French prieſts lift up their hands 
to heaven, and implore its. bleſſings on her 
who firſt became their mother and proteQtreſs. 
She was alſo the hoſteſs of the prophet whom 
God had ſent before them to prepare the 
ways of his providence over a numerous co- 
lony in the midſt of the moſt generous of na- 
tions. The friends of Mr, Meynell and Mrs. 
Silburn bad contributed 400 guineas for the 
ſupport of tboſe who had arrived firſt at Lon- 
don. The attentjon, the care of M. La- 
Marche, biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, gave him 
a particular title to their reſpect. His lord- 
ſhip received the firſt intelligence of the de- 
cree whilſt at Wardour; the royal family 
were to viſit Lulworth Caſtle, and the biſhop 
was to have the honour of being preſented. 
He ſacrifices the ſplendour of. a court to 
more important duty, and haſtens to London 
to meet his perſecuted clergy, In France 


and on the road they had heard of the high 
eſteem in which the biſhop of St. Pol was held 
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in England. His houſe, that is to ſay Mrs. 
Silburn's, ſoon becomes the general rendez 


vous. The trumpet of beneficence has al- 
ready ſounded in London; Mr. Burke has 
ſpoken, and a ſubſcription is opened. The 
Engliſh clergy, the peers, the commoners 


have all contributed to lodge, to feed, to 


cloath theſe unfortunate coloniſts, 

Mr. Wilmot had already opened a com- 
mittee conſiſting of ſixty members. Every 
thing is foreſeen, and buſineſs is tranſacted 
with the greateſt order. During ſome months 
the tranſported prieſts arrive ſucceſſively and 
without interruption. The active charity of 


Mrs. Silburn is employed in their reception. 


Her hoſpitable table was open to all, but eſpe- 


cially to thoſe venerable old men who were 


exhauſted with hunger and fatigue. Her houſe 
is become a magazine of cloaths and linen ſent 
in by benefattors, and ſhe exchanges them for 


the rags which cover many of thoſe confeſlors. 
She does not underſtand their language, but 


they all underſtand hers; it is the language 


of charity ſpeaking ſentiments and activity. 


Meanwhile the prelate receives, embraces 


theſe men, provides them with lodgings, en- 


quires into their particular wants, orders and 


direQs the diſtribution of alms. | He gives up 


his attention, his time, his care to their relief. 
4 | The 
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The committee meets and enters into a detail, 
not of what has been done, but of what ſtill 
remains to be done for the relief of all the 
ſufferers. A regular account is taken of the 
clergy in London, in the country, at Guern- 
ſey and [erſey, and the whole kingdom ap- 
plauds their proceedings. The ſubſcription 
fails, but is immediately renewed; the king 
and the government encourage it by a noble 
munificence. The King's Houſe at Win- 
cheſter, is no longer neglected. Other ſove- 
reigns had made it a magnificent palace for 
royal refidence; George III. thought he ap- 
plied it io a better uſe when he aſſigned it for 
the reception of ſix hundred indigent prieſts. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury made an offer 
of his palace to the French biſhops, and many 
other prelates of the church of England, and 
a great majority of the clergy ſeemed to for- 
get the difference of religious opinion, and to 
conſider this legion of foreign prieſts as fo 
many brethren. The pulpits reſounded with 
eloquent and pathetic diſcourſes recommend- 
ing to the hearers thoſe ſentiments of gene- 
roſity, admiration, and reſpe& which filled 
the breaſts of the preachers. They enforced 
the fame arguments, and adduced the ſame 
motives as they would have done in' the caſe 
of their own flocks, The foul of Fenelon. 

ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion of them, and 
they ſeemed ambitious to repay in the perſons 
of theſe emigrants a debt which they had con- 


tracted by his generoſity to the Engliſh offi- 


cers during a former war. 

The two univerſities, the doctors, the pro- 
feſſors, rival the zeal of the paſtors. Oxford 
by repeated donations challenged the reſour- 
ces of a Plato and the heart of a Socrates. 
The phyſicians attend the ſick with a care and 
concern which do honour to their diſintereſt- 
ed practice. The powerful and the rich 
think it a duty to ſhare their affluence with 
thele newly imported gueſts. The poor freely 
beſtow what they have, On one occaſton the 
generous ſempſtreſs offers the work of her 
hands, but will not be paid; on another, it is 
a green-grocer who bitterly laments that ſhe 
ſees no more of theſe good prieſts, becauſe 
ſhe would not take their money ; again it is a 
milk-man who ſlides a piece of money into 
one of their hands, the price of his day's la- 
bour, and mixes with the crowd for fear of 
being known. 

* The ſchoolboy is proud to be thought an 
Engliſhman. What is allowed him for his 
pocket- money and his private expences is 
carried into a common ſtock. This is the 
donation of innocence. He knows not what 
Part III. Ft misfor- 
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misfortune is, but he is told that theſe men 
have loſt their all, and he gives them all he 
ha. The journeyman has only his arms, but 
he will give ſomething, and doubles his taſk. 
A tender hearted man of this claſs happened 
to be at Mrs. Silburn's, when. ſome of the 
French prieſts arrived with every appearance 
of poverty and diſtreſs; he was moved with 
* compaſſion, and wept aloud, Then expreſ- 
. ſing his grief he ſaid, © Ah, madam, I am a 
poor man, but my work will maintain two 
© perſons; give me one of theſe prieſts and 1 
« will provide for him.“ Happy is that coun- 
try which produces ſuch men! She has richly 
deſerved to be called a ſecond providence to 
theſe poor emigrants, and is happily expreſſed 
in the biſhop of St. Pol's letter to them, 
when drawing their attention to God and his 
- goſpel he tell them, © God has committed to 
« you the care of juſtifying his divine word 
« in regard of your benefaftors. By them he 
* may ſay to you as he did to his apoſtles: 
When I ſent you without a ſtaff and bare- 
« footed in the midſt of nations, did you want 
any thing? By them he ſays to you, Be not 
© ſolicitous in enquiring who ſhall cloath or 
* who ſhall feed you.” Which of you can 
reproach him with a breach of his promiſe in 
a country that has received you? | 
There 
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There were at one time eight thouſand 


French prieſts in England, and not one was 
unprovided with the neceſſaries of life. They 
were allowed two guineas a month per head. 
From the month of September, 1792, to the 
firſt of Auguſt, 179g, the ſubſcription amount- 


ed to thirty-two thouſand pounds ſterling. 


The expenditure at that epoch had ariſen to 
forty-ſeven thouſand pounds, At this time 
fifteen hundred French prieſts at London, 
about five hundred diſperſed in the country, 
two thouſand two hundred in Jerſey, and fix 
hundred in the King's Houſe at Wincheſter, 
In all four thouſand eight hundred and eight, 
cloathed, lodged and maintained, had no other 
reſource than the generoſity of the Engliſh 
nation, and their number was daily increaſing. 
Some among them had been able to aſſiſt 
their brethren, but having no longer any re- 
mittance were obliged to have recourſe to the 
ſubſcription. 

To this general ſum may. be added twelve 
thouſand. pounds ſterling ariſing from parti- 


cular | benefattions, and not entered in the 


books of the committee. In this calculation 
we do not include another ſpecies of expence 
incurred by individuals, ſuch as Lord Arun- 
dell, and other gentlemen of fortune, who 
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provided for a certain number of theſe eccle- 


ſiaſtics in their own houſes. | 

Another ſubſcription was opened in Lon- 
don in favour of the lay emigrants. The 
ſums ſubſcribed were leſs ample, either be- 
cauſe it was hard to aſcertain thetr wants, or 
becauſe their claim was leſs clear, and in ſome 
appeared at leaſt equivocal. Hiſtory will one 
day juſtify the cauſe of the true royaliſts. 
At preſent I will only obſerve, that thoſe who 
blame them for not remaining in France to 
ſerve the throne are little acquainted with the 
nature of the French revolution, or the means 
by which it was originally conducted. The 


_ conſpirators had artfully concealed their de- 


ſigns. On a fignal given for the 14th of July 


by the leaders at Paris all the provincial con- 


venticles ſtarted into light. In an inſtant three 
hundred thouſand men appeared in arms, 
The army was already corrupted, and the offi- 
cers diſmiſſed. The jacobin emiſſaries ſcat- 
tered over the face of the kingdom, and in- 
ſtructed in the part they were to act, kept a 


_ watchful eye over every man of birth or pro- 


perty. If three or four of theſe happened to 
meet, they were immediately ſurrounded by 
an armed force, and either ſecured or maſſa- 
cred. Theſe ferocious patriots were every 


where, and made the moſt rigorous ſearch 


through 
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through towns and caſtles. They ſoon took 
poſſeſſion of all the fire-arms, and artillery, 
and arſenals in the kingdom. The genius of 
a Beyard, or a la Gueſclin, could not have 
ſaved their country. The royaliſt; had no- 
thing but death to expect, unleſs they could 
bring themſelves to act the infamous part of 
a Demenoux. A few may have ſucceſ. fully 
concealed themſelves with Gaſton, but a 
greater number would have excited ſuſpicion. 

The king's friends naturally looked to Cob- 
lentz the moment the princes had ereed their 
ſtandard there. But other difficulties and o- 
ther dangers awaited them, When it ſhall 
be known with what perſeverance they en- 
dured theſe difficulties and braved theſe dan- 
gers during the Duke of Brunſwick's cam- 
paign, when the intrigues of courts and the 
policy of cabinets ſhall be laid before the 
public, when a fair account ſhall be given of 
all the obſtacles thrown in the way of the 
French nobility, little room will be left to 
doubt their gallantry and courage. 

To ſpeak impartially, there certainly was 
among theſe emigrants, eſpecially among the 
younger ſort, a ſet of men whom neither re- 
fledion had matured, nor religion perſuaded, 
nor morality ſoftened into that ſerious de- 
portment, that moral reQitude, that unſhaken 
probity 
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probity which will always be preferred to par- 
tial proweſs. Natural levity and the falſe 
maxims of modern philoſophy were not to be 
cured by a ſudden reverſe of fortune. But 
the ſame impartiality which has drawn from 
me this confeſſion obliges me to add, that a- 
mong theſe noblemen and their attendants 
there were men whoſe regular condutt, whoſe, 
ſyſtem of honour, and whoſe ſpirit of mode- 


ration recommended them ſtrongly to public 


eſteem. The imprudence, the follies of the 
former hurt the intereſts of all the ret; ſuch 
is the natural courſe of things. The grati- 
tude of the French clergy towards their bene- 


factors did. not prevent their ſeeing with re- 


gret a number of theſe emigrants, their coun- 
trymen and their brethren, leſs favoured than 
they would have been had the nature of their 
cauſe been better underſtood, or their perſo- 
nal worth more juſtly rated. 

To this circumſtance of a leſs fortunate | 
brother their hearts were not inſenſible: in 
every other reſpe& each revolving day fur- . 
niſhed them with freſh motives to bleſs that 
providence which had conducted them to 
England. But their happineſs would have 


been incomplete if they had found no temples 


open to the effuſions of their gratitude. Pro- 
e N vidence 
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vidence and the Engliſh nation n. their 
every wiſn. | 

While the French revolutioniſts were fil- 
ling the page of the new conſtitution with the 
lofty names of toleration and liberty, they 
had carried their tyranny, to the foot of the 
altar. The, catholic worſhip was baniſhed 
from the empire of which the catholic was the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and they had either mur- 
dered or tranſported every catholic prieſt. 
In England where two years before their reli- 
gion, amidſt an infinite variety of ſects, had 
alone groaned under oppreſſion ; in Evgland 
theſe tranſported prieſts found a real tolera- 
tion, and many chapels open to their piety. 
A conſiderable number of the natives, through 
a ſeries of ſtorms and revolutions, have pre- 
ſerved in its purity and its fervor the catholic 
apoſtolical religion ſuch as it was before the 
turbulent reign of Henry VIII. It was the 
majeſtic but inſulated rock which the aſto- 
niſhed mariner beholds in. the middle of the 
| ſea. It was formerly the pride of a large 
iſland; it has been aſſailed by many a ſtorm ; 
the daſhing waves have waſhed away the ſur- 
rounding ſoil; the fields and the foreſts have 
ſunk into the ocean, ſtill it ſubſiſts, ſtill it 
raiſes its head above the waters, and recalls 


to our recolle ction the wars of the giants, the. 
convulſions 


1 
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convulfions and the exploſions over which 


it has triumphed. 
On this occaſion the Engliſh nation, un- 


mindful of the difference of religious worſhip, 


laid aſide its inveterate prejudices. They 
were all brethren, all under the protection of 
the lav, without envy and without contention, 
Jeft every man at liberty to follow the dic- 
tates of his conſcience. The hierarchy of 
the church of England was compoſed of bi- 
ſhops and miniſters, . and among theſe the 
tranſported prieſts met with many a generous 
benefattor, but not with a fingle perſecutor 
or officious opponent. The benevolence, 
like the faith of the Roman catholics, conſi- 
dered them as brethren, and as ſuch they were 
received. On entering into their temples 
they found a congregation, the decency of 
whoſe deportment and whoſe recollected air 
beſpoke them to be choſen ſouls, the favour- 
ite children of Jeſus Chriſt, whole piety ad- 
ded a luſtre to their conſtancy. A zealous 


and edifying clergy cultivated this precious 


portion of the vineyard. Four biſhops, un- 
der the title of apoſtolical vicars, diſperſed 
into different parts of the Britiſh empire, go- 
verned by their virtues and their examples 
more effeQtually than by their authority. 
The biſhops and the clergy received the ex- 

iles 
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iles with' fraternal affeQion. Their firſt care 
was to facilitate the celebration of the holy 


myſteries, to prevent any inconvenience which 


inexperience might occafion. Mr. Douglas, 
a prelate diſtinguiſhed by his piety, his mo- 


deration and prudence, reſiding in London, 
received them with goodneſs, he adviſed them 
with friendſhip, and edified them by his vir- 
tues. Several benefaftions paſſed e 
his hands. | 
Thus providence afforded to the French 
prieſts in England all the comforts which can 


be derived from humanity and the practice 


of their religion; and they were ſenſible of 


the whole extent of their obligations. Their 


grateful acknowledgments were communi- 


0 cated to the public by the biſhop of St. Pol, 
ina letter which was read with great ſenſibi- 


lity by the whole nation, It breathed the 
ſpirit of piety and candour which diſtinguiſh 
the character of that worthy prelate. If the 


expreſſion did not come up to his feelings on 


the occaſion, we muſt remember that there 


are ſentiments of which no language can con- 


vey the extent and energy, as there are bene- 

fits which no calculation can reach. Such 
was the ſituation or ot one French N in Eng- 
. 
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But to God they owed a ſtill higher duty. 
To renew their fervour in this ſtate of exile, 
they had recourſe to the exerciſes of a ſpi- 
ritual retreat. England then ſaw, for the firſt 
time ſince the reformation, a numerous body 
of catholic prieſts reſort every morning and 
evening during eight days to the exerciſes of 
piety, to holy meditations, and to the diſ- 
courſes of Mr. Beaurgard, one of their moſt 


diſtinguiſhed preachers, - In theſe retreats, 


renewed three times in London, their hearts 
were purified by the ſpirit of penance, and 
they abandoned themſelves to the livelieſt 
ſentiments of gratitude to God and the Eng- 
liſh nation. Under the impreſſion of theſe 
ſentiments they often broke out into ſpiritual 
canticles, expreſſive of their gratitude to God, 
to the king, and to the nation, who have held 
out to them the moſt generous hoſpitality, 
benevolence and protection. The retreat was 
concluded by an edifying ſpeRacle, of which 
the annals of the church contain few exam- 


| ples. . Twelve hundred prieſts aſſembled on 
that day in the church approached the holy 


table, and uninterruptedly received the com- 
munion from the hands of the vicar apoſtolic. 
While the French jacobins were perſe- 


cuting, 1 wurdering, or W all the mini- 


ſters 
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ſters of a religion which they pretended to 
have left whole and entire, eight thouſand 
catholic prieſts were openly protected by 
England; and on the 18th of October ar- 
rived at Brighthelmſtone thirty- nine French 
BenediQtine nuns from Montargis. Faithful 
to their God, to their vows, they had ſet at 


defiance the projects of the legiſlature, the 
threats of the jacobins, the deluſive arts of the 


apoſtates, and the dangers of a long journey. 
At their head was their ſuperior, Madam 


Levis de Merepoix. In the ordinary courſe of 


human events prudence might have ſuggeſted, 
that they were not to expect that every idea 
ſhould be obliterated, every prejudice remo- 
ved, which forbade them to live in England 
as they had lived in their convent during the 


brighteſt days of religion in France. Eng- 


land proved that virtue and piety oppreſſed: 
will ever have a claim on her benevolence. 
The Prince of Wales was at Brighton when 
theſe fugitive ' virgins arrived. His Royal 
Higneſs's clemency and bounty were the 


firſt pledge of the protection they were to 


meet with in their retreat. Engliſhmen ad- 
mired their courage and reſolution, They 
were every where treated with that regard 


| which reſpect inſpires; they every where met 
| G $8 with 
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wich the moſt generous; fupport. The mur- 

mur of prejudice was not heard among the 
acclamations of beneficence. They found a 
peaceable retreat. They there live up to the 
perfection of their rule, and enjoy a perfect 
tranquillity, ſecured to them by the bounty, 
and the "charaQter, ang the laws of the na- 
tion. | 

The laſt Aroke of the. axe had been ap- 
plied to the root of religion in France. 
There was no room left to doubt that the ruin 
of the altar would draw with it the deſtruction 
of the throne. Without recurring to the 
principles of the French revolution, we have 
in the courſe of this hiſtory obſerved, and the 
attentive reader will recollett that a double 
conſpiracy appeared at the ſame moment, 
took the ſame ſteps, and advanced by the ſame 
gradations to a wertig victory det ren 
and the monarchy. .. 

The reformation of the ae was. nag 
pretext for invading their property. The 
abuſe, the dilapidations of the trealury were 
the oftenſible motives for wreſting it from the 
ſuperintendence of the king. By this firſt 
operation all the property of the clergy, all 
the public treaſure paſſed into the hands of 
an nn, of conſpirators and rebels. Un- 
der 
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der the veil of zeal and refpe& for the doc. 
trine of the church, an impious, inſidious 
conſtitution had ſapped the foundations of re- 
ligion, and ſubjected it to the capricious will 
of the multitude; while they proteſted in the 
name of the Divinity hat the government of 
France was monarchical, a wild conſtitution 
left to the king a name, but attributed the ſu- 
preme power to clubs, to the tribunes of the 
people, to the municipalities and the mob. 
The oath of apoſtacy had filled with hor- 
ror and diſmay the faithful miniſters of the 
goſpel; they had reſigned their titles, their 
ſees, and the altars, to perjured ſucceſſors. 
The oath of rebellion and cowardice had 
driven every man of honour frou the French 


legions, and delivered up the royal army to 


the meanneſs and the perfidy of the upſtarts 
of democracy. 

Old calumnies nn . had 
diſpoſed the people to part with their true 
paſtors. Conſpiracies, diſbelieved by thoſe 
who invented them, had made the people be- 
lieve chat a king ſincerely devoted to their 
intereſts was their greateſt enemy. 

Calumny vas ſupported by terror, and 
the miniſters of religion were every where 


” environed with banditti; popular commo- 
tions, 
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| tions, a populace armed with fire ond ſword 
beſieged the palace of the monarch, the cal- 
tles of the nobility, the property and the per- 
ſons of his faithful ſubjetts. 

The inconceivable power of ' myſterious 
words exhibited to the nation a refratory 
monſter in every prieſt who remained true to 
his God and his conſcience; at the horrible 
ſound of ariſtocracy every honeſt Frenchman 
was devoted to exile or to death. 

On the ſame day the king was lodged in 
the towers of the Temple, and his throne was 
defliroyed. The ſame day produced the liſt 

_ of prieſts to be ſhut up at the Carmes, and to 
be delivered over to the aſſaſſins. | 
The defenders of religion were either 

murdered or driven from the kingdom ; the 
| ſupporters of the throne were either facrifi. 
ced or obliged to emigrate to Coblentz, | 

The altar was ſtained with blood, and it 
was ſoon to pollute the throne. | Impiety was 
to be crowned by the death of the king. Three 
months had not elapſed from the maſſacre of 
ne clergy, when Lewis XVI. appeared on 
the ſcaffold, and his head fell by the decree 
bf a convention of UNO e itſelf na- 
tion. 
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At this moment, heaven by its moſt dread- 
ful ſcourges avenges both. France had long 
been a ſcandal to Europe, ſhe is now an ob- 
3e& of horror and contempt. To the north 
and to the ſouth hoſtile armies invade her 


frontiers, leſs with a view to ſubdue her, than 


to contract her ſphere of action, and to oblige 
her to ſeek her prey at home. The impious 
ſedt is the wild beaſt ſurrounded in its haunts 
to confine its ravages. It is the plague pre- 
vented by a line of troops from ſpreading 
infeAion. The royaliſts under Gaſton, tear 
its bowels by inteſtine war, while York, Co- 
bourg, and Frederic lay waſte its frontiers. 
Unhappy country! Thou needeſt not foreign 
aid to accompliſh thy deſtruction. The no- 
bles are extinkt, and the people devour one 


another. The murderers of the prieſts fall 


under the axe of their accomplices. The 
firſt rebels are no more; Mirabeau is dead; 
the Duke de la Rochefaucauld i is aſſaſſinated, 
Robeſpiere has preſented Pethion; Marat has 
impriſoned Briſſot, Danton is ſuſpetted by his 
party, and Marat rots in his grave. 
The jacobins of la Gironde and Marſeilles 
have taken up arms againſt the jacobins of 


the Seine. They are monſters, tearing, biting, 


murdering one another. Rebeſpiere alone 


appears 


TO INT 
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appears at the head of his banditti, becauſe 
France muſt not be left without executioners. 
Anarchy prevails every where, on all ſides, 
corruption, murder, famine, impiety, and mad- 
neſs. The people are miſerable, they pillage, 
ſteal, and' murder; their perpetual cry is, 
Liberty, and they are every where ſlaves to 
the banditti; they boaſt equality, and every 
where they are equally miſerable. | 

If a continuation of the hiſtory of the 
French revolution ſhould ever appear, ſuch is 
the chaos which the author muſt unfold. We 
ſhould ſtill ſee prieſts confined in loathſome 
priſons, and periſhing by the ſword of aſſaſ- 
fins; we ſhould be ſhocked at the outrages 
offered to the royal family. We ſhould ſee 
the ſeries of crimes againſt the altar and the 
throne, prolonged and aggravated from day 
to day, and the hand of God preſſing with 
additional weight on a city which kills its 
prieſts and its kings. Who ſhall develope fo 
complicated a ſyſtem of villainy ? It is known, 
it can only be known to the few who have 
eſcaped from the ſangninary inquiſition. Pride 
carefully conceals from the public eye the 
diforders, the confuſion, the crimes which 
' have drawn down the vengeance of an in- 
ſulted Deity. But the world is not kept in 
ignorance, 
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ignorance, and I have ſaid enough to point 
out the crimes, and the horrors by which 
the moſt impious of ſetts has deſerved theſe 
ſcourges. May the God, who has been pro- 
voked to pour them on my devoted country, 
be at length appeaſed. If at firſt the blood of 
his martyrs cried for vengeance, let it now 
cry for mercy. They are our brethren, and 
they will join their ſupplications to thoſe of 


legions of prieſts, whom they have left behind 


them. We will invoke, we will ſolicit and 
importune them to offer a holy violence to 


our common Father. They are our friends ; 


they ſuffered death rather than be polluted 
by perjury, ſchiſm, hereſy and impiety ; our 


cauſe is the fame; the decree for our 


exile aſſigns no other; theſe are the 
grounds of our confidence in the. martyrs. 
May they unite their payers to ours, and may 


their fervency atone by ſurpaſſing the crimes 


of the wicked. May the impious man be con- 


verted, and may the happy days of France 
once' more return! May its government, its 
kings, and its altars be re-eſtabliſhed! Long 
enough.have foreign nations ſhuddered at the 


vengeance of God on this unfortunate em- 
pire. The rulers of the earth are in arms, 
and Europe has beheld with aſtoniſhment the 
Bart III. HN ſcourges, 
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ſcourges, which bave been drawn down by 


the blaſphemies of a falſe wiſdom. If the 
names of theſe vain ſophiſts, if the remem- 
brauce of their ſe& ſhould deſcend to poſte- | 
rity, their hiſtory will be ranked with the 


accounts of a hoſt of conſuming inſects and 
reptiles, the corruption of which deſolated 


| the earth with a fatal peſtilence. A remem- 


brance more honourable to our annals, more 
dear to our hearts, will recall to our minds 
the generous hoſpitality with which we have 
been received and cheriſhed, . by the neigh- 
bouring nations. 
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At the Carmes, Abbey, Seminary of St. Heide 


and la Force, on 0 # rt days of OT, 
1792. | 


| D ULAU, irchbiiiap of Arles, 
Louis de la Rochefoucault, biſhop of Saintes. 


| Joſeph de la Rochefoucault, biſhop of Beauvais. 
Boiſgelin, formerly agent of the clergy. 


Fficur nmel 


Deſpres of Paris. 


Langlade, of Rouen. 

Foucault, of Arles. 

De Fargues, of Clermons. | 

Torame, of Toulon. | 
Forame, of Bois. 


Pagery Thorame, of Arles. 


Brice, of Beauvais. 


Chap de Raſtignac, of Arles, 
Teſſier, of Tulles. ES 


De Maſrembeau, of Limoges. | 
Gervais, Secretary to the archbiſhop of Paris. 


De Luberſac, Almoner to Madame Victoria. 


Generals Superiors of Orders. 
Chiron, of the BenediQins of St, Maurs. 


H h 2 | 5 Superiors 


| Superiors of Seminar ies. 


; | | Francois, S. of Firmin. 
. Fauconnet, 8. of the Thirty Three. - T. a. 
Andrieux, S. of St. Nicolas du Chardonet. f 5 
Menuret, of St. Francis of Sales at lay. 


J 


'BY LL, Gallais, of the Robertins. - EY 
3 ; | | Pſalmon, S, of the Community of Lon. | 
; „ SBavines, S. of the Clergy of St. Sulpitius. 


Cuſſac, S. of the Philoſophers at Paris. 
Potier, S. of St. Vivien at Rouen. * 5 
Le Franc : Eud. Sup. of the Seminary, of Coutauces. 


5 5 N 2 Reflors of Pariſhes. 


Gros, of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet in Paris. : 
Royer, of St. John Greve in Paris. | 
Le Ber, of the Magdalene in Paris, 
Etard, of Charonne, near Paris. 
| Candron, in the dioceſe of Paris. 3 
4 Schmitz, of Cardinal Lemoine in Paris. | 1 — 
Bonze, of Maſly near Paris. 19 e 
Boitex, dioceſe of Lyons. 
Collin, d. of Langres. 
Fougeres, of Nevers. 


Ls 155 | Maignien, d. of Rouen. I | 5 | 4 4 | 
= - Aubert; of Poalnlle” i, oo =, 
j * Abraham, d. of Rheims. 5 3 1 

: St. Martin, d. of Seez,, 5 Fr 
f N Poret. id. _—_ 
. Le Prieur, of La Fertẽ Gaucher Maine. 
. Le Jardinier, d. of Coùtance. 25 
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9 Moufle, of St, Merry . 
Seguin, of St. André des Arcs. 


Lavau, of St. Leu. | 
Pey, of St. Landry, | 104 | £ | ; 
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Dubuiſſon, of Barville, d. of Sens 


Pellier, of Montigny. 
Boiſſet, of Niort. 


- Avuzurel, d. of Saintes, | | 
| Rouze d'Emalville, d. of Rouen. | Fe 


Gueſneau, of Alone, W | 1 
Du Perron, d. of Seez. | 

Loublie * ®, A 4065 . 5 
Caron, d. of Meaux. hg RB e 
Marmottan, of Compans, d. of Meaux, | | WM 
Guedon, d. of Meaux. | i | 


De la Lande, d. of Evreux. 


Pariſh Vicars axd other Pa rockial Clergy of Paris, 


Vitalis, of St.. Merry; | | 5 = 


Marmotan, of St. Severin. - 
Fontaine, of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, 15 
Martin, id. | | 1850 1 


; Barret, of St. Roch. 3 | E 


— 


Cbaude, of St. Nicolas des Champs. 


Le Danois, - id. 
Guilleminet, id. 
Dubrai, St. Sulpice. 


Maſſin, id. 


Guerin, id. , | | ; þ 4 
Le Merelvr, of Gt, Eudechice; - ” 

Millet, of St. Hippolitus. „ e 1 
Duval, of St. Stephen du Mont. So 15 1 
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Du Ruelles, of St. Gervaiſe. bn. nen 
Kerviſier, of St. James du Haut . to aw 


Berac, of St. Sauveur. 


Formanton, of Semin. of 35. 


=Duvoy. id. 


'  Cofta, an Italian = 
Regnier, Inſtitutor. 58 44 
Aderyſi, P. of Paris. 0D ON OSS Ss: 


Nativel, id. | 5 


Rateau, of the' Seminary for foreign Miſſions. 


— 


Hoſpital Priefts yy a 


Delaveſe, Hotel-Dieu. 
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Falcos, la Pitie. Duval, id. 
St. James, id. | Clairet, Amoner. 
Lacan, id. e e Ts 
Prieſts of St. Francis of Sales. 
Duteil, „„ Gali tan dane ls, 
Reguin.. | i - Gillomot. Li SERIE wort 
JJ 0 7 to amt 
Lavgier, Hee 9 
Sulpicians. * 5 
Goguin. Jõõͥ 
Guerin. 5 Houlier. 


„The en of St. Sulpitius, * not very numerous, 
reckons amongſt its members thirteen who ſuffered for refuſing the 
oath, The three laſt Mr, Secretier, the rectot of the litle ſeminary | 
of Clermont, Le Mercier and Ayme, directors of the grand ſeminary 
of Bourges, were at Conches, a ſmall town of Burgundy, when they 
were ſtopped notwithſtanding their paſſports and in oppoſition to the 
decrees of the deportation,- in obedience to * 
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Dardan. Saͤaamſon. 
Bouſquet. Gueudon. 
Raſdeas. oel. 
Beaulieu. | St. Sauveur. 
Le Bif. - | Jamin. 


Balmain. Luzeau. 


D and Profe effors. | 


0 Hanse Dodtor of Sorbonne. 
Garrigues, 1 

Turmèényes, Grand Maſter of Navarre. 
Kerenrun, Proctor, ibid. 
Briquet, Prof. of Theol, ibid. 

Binard, Prof, Eme. of Navarre. 
Phelippeau, id. 

Kerviſe, id. 

De St. Aulaire, Bachelor, id. 

De Ferrier. 

The Grand Prof. of Phil. Coll. Le at Paris. 
Henoch, Prof. Cardinal le Moine. 

De Launai, Prof. of Rhet, at Rennes. 


 Prebends. 


Salina, of Couſerans. OT GA 
Longuet, of St. Martin of Tours. " 
St. Sauveur, of Sens. 
St. Remi, of #** 

Prada], of St. Genevieve. 
Daval, id. 
Claude Pons, id. 


Bernard, of St. Vigor. 
—_ Priefts 
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5 a 611 of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet. 
EY Le Clerc. 


V 
Balzac. | Veret. 


Gillet. N e S 
Wl Baier, 


'D. Wd, Bened. DO, 


D. Maſſey, id. 
Burte, Guardian of the Cordeliers of Paris. 7 


Jardin, Cordelier. 


Morel, a German, Capucin at St. Solpice of Paris. 
Zurtrel, Minim., 


Ex- Aube. 


9 v. G. of Lyons. 


- Guerin du Rocher, Superior of the new Converts 
at Paris. 
| Guerin du Rocher, ancient Miſſionary. | 


 L'Enfant, Preacher. ? 
Vourlat. | | 

Le Gvue, Preacher. _ pod, 
Friteyere Durve,id. _ 5 

Millou, N . 

Second. dd. | 

| Gagneres des Granges, formerly Profed. of Phil, 
Graſſet. 

Saurin. | 5 P 
Delfaut, Archdeacon of Srl. e e I 

- Dumes, of Cahors. Sold Foe . 


Rouſſeau, DireR. of Relig. * e 
Bonnotte, 1 «3907 ok 


Felix, Procurator. 
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Verron, Direct. of Relig, 
Villecroix, id. © 
Rouſſell. . | 
La Porte, Profeſſor of Rhetoric. LEA 
Gaultier, Almoner of the Incurables [ | "2 
Duroult, Pr. of la Pitie. 1 


Of the het Doctrine. 


Bochot, Superior. 


Le Clerc, Secretary. | | 
| | Direftors and Chaplains, | | 4 
Nogier, of the Urſulines S. Im-: ſtreet. | | 1 | 
Le Febvre, of Mercy. 3 | 4 
Girault, of St. Elizabeth. | | 4 
Rabe, of the Foundling Hoſpital. | | 
Sautrel, Suburbs of St. Anthony. "<þ ame | 5 


Lanchon, of Port-Royal. 
e of the Congregation, 


Country Parockial Priefts. VV 


Nativel, of Argenteuil. - 

Ploquin, dioc. of Angers. 

Copeine, dioc, of Paris: 

Le Doux, id. 4 

Samſon, of St. Gilles of Com. 

Carnus, of Rhodez. TS 
Dufour, of Maiſons. | 85 ; 4 
Girouſt, of Seherriger | "3 . | 3 
Lezan, Dugny). 5 4 mw | | 2 
| Lezan, Valogne. 105 | „ 
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47 . of Mortagne. 4 ED] 
Volondal, of Limoges. 
„„ Noreen thn 
Landry, © ite. e Fs 5 . 
Gruyer, Miſſ. of St. Louis, Verſailles. „ 


Becavin, of Nantes. 333 N 
Pe. Mee mnt 5 hd. 5 
Monges, —. JT „„ 
Regnet, of Ville 'Avray. 
Campalle, dioc. of Lavaur. * ah 5s 
M. , ene of Arpejeo. SET 

5 Prigti of uninoun 8 | 


Menot, Je Panſemon. - Hergne of Route. 
Foreſtier. )öͤ C ä 
Pangonet of Sartret. 1 8 125 
Virol. | | a To „„ 
Bonnet de Prade. Baugne. 
Colmee. - |  [Boucharette. 
Furcy. Augeard. 
Foret. - 8 \ L.andevyeau. 

Gendreau. . Poncegenor. 5 
NE 8 ſeized near the place M'Aub ert. 


106 2 A , + x 


Wy Deacons'and 3 q. 19979.) 


' Boubert, Danton, lſtirutor 18 e at 8. Sul pits 
Ravine], D. of Nancy. S448 
Robert, D. of Logon. OO e Ons, 
2 of LG ns. FF 5 


1 ; 


wY , — 


1 Nexsl, Acolvth India at 14% WO 
: N. Minor of the Seminaire. of St. Nicolas. ED; 
Texier, Clerk cant. at St. Sulpituis. : | 
Lambertini, Clerk. CD wag hs Ar 
N 1 V 


Regis de Valfons, ume officer in the « Regiment 
of Champagne. 4 | 
De Villette, Chevalier of St. Louis. | Ss 
"IIs Brielle, Sacriſtan of iz Fine 

| Duval, School- maſte r. 175 

N. **, in the Semen ve * Nicolas du | Chandonnt 


N. B. It was e chat Mr. 1 . 

| bad been taken from amongſt the dead by a ſur-. 
geon. Letters of a later date affirm his death as 
beyond a doubt. This fact is at preſent applied to 
a Mr. Kerenrum, as had been done before for Mr. 
Pontus, prieſt in Paris. It is however certain that 
they were all three aſſaſſinated, ag as ſuch left 
amongſt tbe dead. | 


N. B. 2. You muſt ils to this lift at leaf hits 
more eceleſiaſtics conducted from the committee of 
Sur Veillance to the Abbey, and immediately maſ- 
ſacred on the ſecond. Again ſixteen at leaſt mur- 


dered at La Force, and the Place Dauphine. 5 


Others again in the ſtreets, fifty or ſixty, whoſe 
names are yet unknown; ſo that you may account 
the number of eccleſiaſtics deſtroyed in the begin- 
ing. of 8 880 at Frs to be at leaſt three 
W „%%%%ͤ»;ͤũ ͤ .. | | 
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